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and  War  declared  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon. — Proclamation 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Junta. — Spanish  Deputies  are  sent  to 
England— Enthusiasm  of  the  British  Nation  in  favour  of  the 
Spanish  Cause. — Cessation  of  Hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain. 

T  ▼  HiLB  Napoleon  was  successfully  employed  at 
Bayoniie,  in  executing  that  part  of  the  plot  which 
had  reference  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Spain^  his 
active  lieutenant  Murat  was  no  less  indefatigable 
at  Madrid^  in  adopting  measures  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  Junta  and  the 
inhabitants.  As  if  desirous  to  force  the  people 
to  insurrection,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  commencing  the  work  of  slaughter,  he  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  no  longer  an  independent  nation,  but 
that  they  must  learn  obedience  to  a  military  yoke. 
A  French  governor  was  appointed,  French  patroles 
were  established,  and  contributions  exacted  for  the 
use  of  the  troops.  A  point  to  which  Murat  particu- 
larly directed  his  attention  was  to  obtain  the  con- 
trol of  the  Junta,  to  which  Ferdinand  had  entrusted 
the  administration  of  affairs,  when  he  set  out  for 
Bayonne;  and,  as  a  most  effectual  method  to 
mould  them  to  his  purpose,  he  found  means  in 
general  to  intercept  the  instructions  which  their 
Sovereign  sent  them,  so  that  they  were  for  some 
time  left  without  specific  directions  how  toact^ 
under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.    Cevallos,  however,  contrived 
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at  length  to  Knd  them  a  royal  onler^  directing 
them  to  execute  such  measures  as  they  might 
consider  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  King  and 
Nation.  Further  instructions  were  soon  afterwards 
transmitted^  by  which  iPerdinand  ordered  them  to 
commence  hostilities,  as  soon  as  they  received 
intelligence  that  he  was  forced  from  Bayonne  into 
the  interior  of  France ;  and,  as  he  found  himself 
deprived  of  liberty,  he  directed  them  to  assemble 
the  Cortes  in  some  secure  situation,  and  that  they 
should  at  first  occupy  themselves  exclusively  in 
attending  to  the  levies  and  subsidies  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  »But  although 
these  instructions  arrived  safe  in  Madrid,  and 
were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Junta,  yet  they  were  never  laid  before 
the  C!ounciI;  Murat  having  [by  this  time  gained 
over  the  majority  to  the  interest  of  Napoleon. 

Various  rumours,  which  were  circulated  respect- 
ing the  treatment  experienced  by  Ferdinand  at 
Bayonne,  had  for  some  time  kept  the  people  of 
Madrid  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  agitation. 
On  Saturday,  the  90th  of  April,  great  crowds 
assembled  at  the  gate  of  the  Sun,  and  in  other 
streets  near  the  post-oflSce,  anxiously  looking  for 
the  arrival  of  a  courier  who  was  expected  from 
•Bayonne.  The  messenger  not  arriving,  the  crowds 
continued  on  the  1st  of  May,  a  silent  inquietude 
seemed  generally  to  prevail,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent, that  a  storm  of 'the  most  dreadful  kind  was 
gathering  in  every  quarter  of  the  capital.     Murat 
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passed  about  uoon  through  the  midst  of  hia  great 
guard  by  the  gate  of  the  Sun,  accompanied  by 
the  hissea,  shouts,  and  insults  of  the  populace, 
which  were  considered  as  a  signal  of  defiance  for 
the  combat,  which  their  oppressors  were  not  un- 
willing to  accept,  and  that  night  the  whole  French 
garrison  continued  under  arms. 

The  sun  of  the  2d  of  May  arose  on  mapy  an 
unfortunate  Spaniard,  who  was  destined  never  to 
behold  another  morning.  That  day  had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  departure  of  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  and  her  brother  Don  Francisco  de  Paula, 
for  Bayonne,  whither  Murat  had  also  ordered 
Don  Antonio,  the  King's  uncle  and  President  of 
the  Junta,  to  repair,  but  that  prince  steadily 
refused  to  quit  his  post.  In  consequence  of  this 
firmness,  some  troops  which  had  left  Madrid  were 
recalled,  and  rumours  being  spread  that  Murat 
intended  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Infant,  and 
make  himself  Regent,  the  people  determined  upon 
resistance.  A  report  being  spread  that  one  of  the 
carriages  which  was  brought  out  was  intended  for 
Don  Antonio,  the  populace  cut  the  traces,  and 
forced  it  back  into  the  palace-yard.  On  being 
assured,  however,  that  this  prince  was  not  to  leave 
Madrid,  they  suffered  the  other  carriages  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Queen  of  Etruria  and  her  brother, 
a  youth  of  fourteen.  The  latter  manifesting  great 
unwillingness  to  depart,  and  even  shedding  tears, 
the  people  became  both  affected  and  enraged,  and 
swore  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  tyranny 
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of  the  French.     At  this  moment^  an  aid-du-camp 
of  Marat  arrived  to  know  the  cause  of  the  tumult, 
who  was  rescued  from  popular  fury  by  the  inter* 
ference  of  some   Spanish  oflRcers.      He  quickly 
returned  with  a  party  of  French  soldiers,  whom 
he  ordered  to  fire  upon  one  of  the  groups,  and 
many  persons  were  killed,  including  some  women 
and  children.  The  scene  of  carnage  now  began,  the 
people  flocking  from  every  quarter  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens.     The 
Spanish  troops  were  locked  up  in  their  barracks^ 
to  prevent  them  from  joining  their  countrymen ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  people  were  thus  desti- 
tute of  support,    and   without  arms  or  leaders, 
they  evinced  a  degree  of  spirit  and  intrepidity  that 
has  never  been  surpassed.      Armed  with  stones, 
clubs,  &c»  they  fell  upon  their  oppressors  where- 
ever  they  could  find  them  in  small  parties.     Num- 
bers of  the  French  fell  in  this  way — their  arms 
were  seized  by  the  populace,  and  a  peaceful  city 
was  suddenly  turned  into  a  field  of  battle.    Their 
triumph,  however,  was  but  short,  for  what  could 
a -half-armed  populace  do,  without  plans  or  lead- 
ers,  against  sixty  thousand   French  troops,   who 
were  stationed  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity  ?    These 
poured  in  on  all  sides  with  their  flying  artillery, 
which,    by    repeated    discharges    of  grape-shot, 
cleared  the  streets  and  squares,  while  the  unfortu- 
nate people  were  cut  down  in  various  directions  by 
the  cavalry.     Flying  to  the  houses  for  shelter,  the 
wretched  fugitives  were  pursued  and  bayonetted 
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by  their  sanguinary  oppressors^  parties  of  cavalry^ 
at  the  same  time,  occupying  the  outlets,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  escape.       The  chief  scenes  of 
slaughter  were  the  great  street  of   Alcala,    the 
Puerto  del  Sol,   and  the  Great  Square;  but  the 
defence    of   the   park   of   artillery   in    Casa   de 
Monteleone,  was  rendered  for  ever  memorable  by 
the  heroic  devotedness  of  a  few  brave  men.      Of 
this  place  two  artillery-officers,  named  Doaiz  and 
Velarde,  with  about  twenty  of  their  corps,  and  a 
few  armed  citizens,  had  taken  possession.      These 
gallant  x>fficers  placed  a  twenty-four  pounder  at ' 
the  gate  of  the  park,    fronting  a  narrow  street, 
while  two  other  pieces  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  two  other  streets  parallel  to  the  former.    Per- 
ceiving a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men  ad- 
vancing to  attack  the  park,  they  waited  till  the 
enemy   approached   very  near,    when   they   dis- 
charged their  guns  with  such  dreadful  effect,  that 
the  French  commandant  was  forced  to  retire  and 
send   for  a  reinforcement.      Two  fresh  columns, 
consisting    of    more    than    two    thousand    men, 
speedily  arrived  to.  the  assistance  of  their  compa- 
nions ;   and,   after  a  vain  attempt  in  front,   they 
took  possession  of  the  surrounding  houses,  from 
the  windows  and  roofs  of  which  they  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire.      The  brave  Spaniards,   however, 
continued  to  defend  the  post,    till  Velarde  was 
killed  by  a  musket-ball;    and  Doaiz  having  his 
thigh  shattered,    continued  to  give  his  orders  till 
he  received  three  other  wounds,  the  last  of  which 
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tenniuated  his  glorious  career^-  and  decided  the 
contest  iQ  this  quarter,  ^^  Martyrs  of  the  liberty 
of  your  country !"  says  Alvaro  •  Florez  Etitrada, 
"  the  hearts  of  all  your  fellow-citizens  will  offer 
eternal  holocausts  to  your  manes,  and  pronounce 
your  names  to  their  children,  that  they  may  hold 
you  in  everlasting  remembrance,  as  models  of 
yirtue  and  heroism.  Without  any  other  commands 
than  those  which*  were  dictated  by  honour  alone,  • 
and  destitute  of  all  hopes  of  aid,  you  swore,  and 
yon  fulfilled  your  oath,  to  die  rather  than  consent 
that  those  warlike  engines,  which  had  been  formed 
for  your  defence,  should  become  instruments  of 
death  to  your  fellow-citizens.  You  knew  that  you 
would  become  the  first  victims  of  liberty,  but  you 
hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  yourselves  ds  examples  to 
those  who  came  after,  and  you  left  a  land  which 
was  not  worthy  of  souls  likp  yours." 

Murat  observing  the  calm  intrepidity  with  which 
the  people  of  Madrid  opposed  him,  now  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  means  to  appease  the 
insurrection.  He  held  out .  a  menace  to  the 
Supreme  Junta,  that  if  they  did  not  use  their 
influence  for  this  purpose,  he  would  give  up, the 
whole  city  to  plunder  and  massacre.  In  obedience 
to  this  command,  the  Council  of  Castite  and  other 
tribunals  paraded  the  streets  on  horseback,  attend* 
ed  by  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  some  of 
the  French  Generals,  and  escorted  by  bodies  of 
horse,  consisting  of  Spanish  Gardes-du-Corps  and 
French  Imperial  Guards  intermixed.      This  had 
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the  intended  effect — the  firing  ceased  about  two 
o'clock,  and  the  people  fondly  flattered  themselves 
that  the  scene  of  slaughter  was  at  an  end ;  but  they 
soon  found  that  the  object  of  the  sanguinary  Murat 
nas  to  substitute  for  it  a  more  deliberate,  and,  to 
himself  and  his  troops,  a  safer  system  of  vengeance. 
Though  he  had  promised  to  the  Junta,  that,  if  they 
succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity,  he  would  pu- 
nish no  person  for  any  thing  that  had  occurred^ 
yet  that  very  afternoon   he  ordered  a  military 
commission  to  be  formed,  under  the  presidency  of 
General  Grouchy,  before  which  all  persons  were 
4>rought    who  had  been  made  prisoners    in  the 
morning,   or  who  appeared  in  the  streets  in  the 
evening  with  any  sort  of  weapon,  however  trifling, 
about  them.    To  procure  victims,  bodies  of  troops 
paraded  the  streets,   and  domiciliary  visits  were 
executed  to  discover  those  who  had  arms  in  their 
houses.       All  who  were  thus  unfortunate,   were 
dragged  before  the  bloody  tribunal,    without  re- 
gard to  age,   situation,    or  circumstances.      The 
husband  was  draped  from  the  arms  of  his  wife^ 
and  the  son  from  his  hoary  parents.    The  resident 
of*  Madrid,  and  the  unsuspecting  traveller,  who 
had  entered  the  city,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sad 
events  of  the  day,  became  alike  the  victims  of  his 
remorseless  fury.      Executions  instantly  followed 
the  mock-trials  that  took  place,  and  to  strike  the 
greater  terror  into  the    inhabitants,   the  church 
of  the  Solidad,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the 
city,  was  chosen  as  the  fittest  place  for  the  horrible 
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exhibition.  Here  the  first  hundred  victims  were 
immolated^  whose  dying  groans  were  heard  in  the 
adjoining  houses.  Above  six  hundred  were  con- 
ducted to  the  gate  of  St.  Yincente  and  the  Prado^ 
where  they  were  sacrificed  in  groups  of  thirty  or 
forty  at  solemn  intervals  during  the  night,  the 
melancholy  stillness  of  which  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  the  cries  of  the 
wretched  sufferers.  During  the  whole  of  this 
dreadful  scene,  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to 
illuminate  their  houses,  fur  the  safety  of  their 
oppressors,  so  that  the  dead  and  dying  might  be 
seen,  as  in  broad  noon-day,  lying  on  the  bloody 
pavement.  Other  executions  followed  on  the 
3d,  and  the  monster,  glorying  in  his  ferocious 
cruelty,  would  not  permit  the  dead  bodies  to  be 
buried  for  two  days,  but  left  them  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view,  in  order  that  he  might  let  the  Spaniards 
see  the  effects  of  his  resentment,  and  inspire  them 
with  a  terror  of  his  power.  This  is  but  a  faint 
picture  of  the  horrible  cruelties  practised  by  Murat 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  capital,  and  thus 
did  he  sport  with  the  lives  and  liberties  of  an 
independent  people,  under  the  pretext  of  regene- 
rating the  country  ;  yet  when,  a  few  years  after, 
this  human  tyger  met  the  death  he  had  so  long 
merited,  there  were  not  wanting  some  noisy 
brawlers  about  liberty,  who,  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  own  professed  principles,  were  not  ashamed 
to  advocate  his  cause,  and  commiserate  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

TOL.    IX.  C  CUAP.  XV. 
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Having  thus   satiated   his   veogeance^   Murat 
determiued  to  strengthen  by  artifice  the  authority, 
which  force  had  put  into  his  hands.    Don  Antonio 
was  sent  off  to  join  the  remainder  of  his  unfortunate 
family  at  Bayonne,  and  .the  obsequious  Junta  ap- 
pointed Murat  their  president.      Having,    as  he 
supposed^   broken  the  spirit  of  the  people,    he 
now  adopted  measures  to  soothe  them;  and,  in 
a  proclamation  issued  on  the  5th  of   May,   he 
declared  that  their  tranquillity  would  from  hence- 
forth be  unalterable.     He  suppressed  Grouchy 's 
bloody  tribunal,  and  ordered  that  in  future  every 
accused  person  should  be  tried  only  by  his  proper 
judges.      An  order  which  had  been  issued  against 
wearing  (cloaks  the  favourite  dress  of  the  Spaniards) 
was  rescinded,  and  the  vexations  to  which  carriers 
employed  in  bringing  provisions  to  town  had  been 
subjected   were   removed.     The  degraded   Junta 
now   united    with  the   murderer  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  enslaving  their  unhappy  country,  and 
the  Inquisition,  which  has  been  at  once  the  disgrace 
and  the  ruin  of  every  country  where  it  has  been 
established,   lent  its  aid  towards  the  degradation 
and  destruction,  of  Spain.      In  a  circular  letter, 
addressed  by  this  body  to   all    its    subordinate 
tribunals,  the  efforts  miide  by  the  oppressed  in-» 
habitants,  of  Madrid*  to  shake  off  the  corroding 
yoke  of  foreign  tyranny  was  styled  a  disgraceful 
tumuli,    and  they  called  on  them  to  use  their 
influence  as  ministera.of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  prevent  such  proceedings  for  the  time  to  come. 
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and  to  exercise  hospitality  and  attention  towards 

friendly  officers  and  soldiers,  who  injured  no  one^ 

but  who  had  preserved  the  most  rigorous  discipline. 

The  aid  of  the  unhappy  and  imbecile  Charles  was 

also  called  in  to  repress  the  rising  spirit  of  the 

nation^  and,  in  the  last  act  to  which  he  affixed  his 

hand  and  seal  before  his  abdication,  he  declared 

that  he  considered  all  who  attempted  to  oppose 

his  natural  ally,    the   Emperor  of  the   French, 

as  the  enemies  of  Spain  and  the  agents  of  the 

English,  who  only  looked  forward  to  the  possession 

of  the  Spanish  cplonies  by  fomenting  divisions  in 

the   mother  country.      Another  paper  was  also 

issued,   said  to  have  been  signed   (though  with 

little  appearance  of  probability,)    by  )?erdinand 

and  the  other  Infants,  exhorting  the  Spaniards  to 

peace  and  tranquillity,  and  advising  them  to  look 

for  their  future  happiness  to  the  power  and  wise 

arrangements  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Having  made  these  necessary  arrangements,  Mu- 
rat  intimated  to  the  Junta  the  design  of  his  master 
to  place  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
He  procured  without  difficulty  an  address  on  the 
subject  from  the  traitorous  assembly,  in  which  they 
declared  with  the  most  abject  sycophancy,  that 
the  resignation  of  the  throne  was  the  greatest 
proof  of  kindness  that  their  late  sovereign  had 
ever  conferred  upon  the  Spanish  nation.  They 
ascribed  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  power  of 
foreseeing  all  things,  and  rejoiced  in  the  choice  he 
had  made  of  a  prince  to  govern  them  who  had 
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been  educated  in  his  own  great  school.  A  new 
family  compact  was  about  to  unite  Spain  still  closer 
to  its  natural  ally,  and  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
resume  the  rank  which  belonged  to  it  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.  The  throne  itself  called  for 
his  Majesty's  eldest  brother  to  govern  Spaiu^  and 
nature  confirmed  this  happy  arrangement  which 
corresponded  so  well  with  the  sentiments  of 
reverence  and  admiration,  with  which  the  actions 
of  this  prince  had  inspired  them.  The  Council  of 
Castile  was  implicated  in  the  shame  of  this  address, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  laid  his  assurances  of 
homage,  reverence,  and  fidelity  at  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor,  and  desired,  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  most 
dutiful  subjects,  to  be  instructed  in  his  high 
purposes  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  manifesting  his  unfeigned  and  zealous 
submission.  Even  for  the  city  of  Madrid  a  similar 
address  was  framed,  though  the  graves  were  yet 
scarcely  duj;  for  those  that  were  massacred,  the 
places  of  execution  were  stilLcovered  with  flakes 
of  blood,  and  almost  every  house  resounded  with 
the  groans  and  imprecations  of  mothers,  widows^ 
and  orphans,  imploring  vengeance  on  the  inhuman 
murderer  of  their  dearest  relatives. 

Exulting  in  his  success  in  having  thus,  either 
by  terror  or  artifice,  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  principal  constituted  authorities.  Napoleon 
proceeded  to  the  completion  of  his  atrocious 
project.  On  the  l9th  of  May,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation for  convening  an  Assembly  of  Notables, 
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to  be  held  at  Bayonne  on  the  15th  of  Juae^    ifor 
the   purpose  of  framing   a  Constitution  for  the 
future  government  of  Spain.     This  assembly  was 
to   consist    of   one  hundred  and   fifty  members^ 
chosen   by  Murat  himself.      From  a  body  thus 
delegated,  and  who  were  to  meet  under  the  eye  of 
the  oppressor  of  their  country,  it  was  not  diflScult 
to  foresee  the  result.     A  few  days  after  Napoleon 
iflsued  an  address  to  the  Spanish  nation,   replete 
with  expressions  of  regard  for  their  interests,  which 
he  would  persuade  them  to  believe  was  the  only 
motive  which  led  him  to  adopt  his  present  line  of 
conduct.      '^  Spaniards,"  said  he,  ^'  after  a  long, 
lingering  disease,  your  nation  sunk  into  decay.    I 
have  seen  your  sufferings;    I   will  relieve  them. 
Tour  greatness  makes  a  part  of  mine.      Your 
priaces    have  ceded   to  me   all  their  rights  to 
the  Spanish  crown.     1  will  not  reign  over  your 
provinces,   but  f  will  acquire  an  eternal  right  to 
the  lore  and  gratitude  of  your  posterity.      Your 
monarchy  is  old ;   it  must  be  renovated ;   and  I 
desire   that  you  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
renovation  which  shall  not  be  purchased  by  civil 
war  and  desolation.    Spaniards!  I  have  convened 
a  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  your  pro- 
vinces and  towns,   that  I  may  know  your  desires 
and  wants.  ,  1  shall  lay  down  my  rights,  and  place 
year  illustrious  crown  on  the  head  of  one  who 
resembles  me :  ^securing  you  a  Constitution,  which 
.  will  unite  the  salutary  power  of   the  Sovereign 
with  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
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It  is  my  will  that  my  memory  shall  be  blessed  by 
your  latest  posterity,  and  that  they  shall  say,  ^he 
was  the]  restorer  of  our  country.'  '*  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  address,  Napoleon  declared 
his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
guaranteeing  to  him  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence^of  his  states  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America. 

Though  one  hundred  and  fifty  deputies  were 
summoned  to  attend  the  Convention  of  Notables, 
not  more  than  ninety  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the 
despot,  the  remainder  excusing  themselves  under 
various  pretexts.  To  an  invitation  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andero  to  attend,  that  prelate  sent 
the  following  laconic  answer :  **  I  cannot  make  it 
convenient  to  attend ;  and  if  I  could,  F  would 
not."  The  venerable  Bishop  of  Orense,  who 
was  also  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Notables,  sent 
a  letter  to  Murat,  which  was  widely  circulated 
throughout  Spain,  and  presented  a  combination 
of  the  purest  morality,  the  most  accurate  reason- 
ing, and  an  exquisite  vein  of  irony,  which  might 
almost  be  termed  sublime.  He  did  not  seem 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  Napoleon's  views^ 
but  assuming  an  air  of  implicit  belief  in  all  his 
professions  for  the  welfare  of  Spain,  he  virtually 
condemned  and  exposed  his  unprincipled  aggres- 
sions towards  his  unfortunate  country.  £veii 
amongst  those  who  obeyed  the  summons,  some 
were  found,  who  proved  themselves  to  be  zealous 
defenders    of  the  honor  and    interests  of   their 
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country,   and  who  declared  with  one  voice  that 
they  were  not  the  legitimate   representatives  of 
Spain,    and  that  they  could  not  compromise  the 
rights  and   liberties  of   their  country.      Others, 
however,  were  found  there  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, who,  on  the  arrival  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  at 
Bayonne,   waited  upon  him,    and  expressed  their 
lively  joy  at  presenting    themselves   before    his 
royal  person,   and  ascribed  to  him  all  the  sublime 
qualities   by   which  thrones    are  supported    and 
strengthened.     Amongst  the  many  common*place 
remarks  contained  in  the  reply  of  the  puppet-king, 
one  alone  deserved  particular  observation,  namely, 
that  he  considered  the  worship  of  God  as  the  basis 
of   all  morality,   and  of  general  prosperity :    that 
oilier  countries  allowed  of  different  forms  of 
reUgiony   but  that  he  considered  it  as  the  felicity 
of  Spmny  that  she  had  but  one,  and  that  the  true 
aneP^      This  excited   considerable  surprize  and 
confusion  amongst  the  admirers  of  Napoleon,  who 
were  continually  expatiating  on  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  religion, 
and  who  had   confidently  predicted  that  one  of 
the  first  evils  which  he  intended  to  overthrow 
in  this  country  was  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  church.      But  the  flexibility  of  his  reli- 
gious principles  became  now  fully  apparent,  and 
he  who  professed  Islamism  in  Egypt,   could  with 
equal   facility  assume  the  character  of  a  good 
catholic  in  Spain. 
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The  National  Assembly,  as  it  was  ridiculously 
termed^  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  tth  of 
June,  and  after  deliberating  for  about  a  month,  a 
new  Constitution  was  produced,  diflering  but  little 
from  those  forms  of  governmeni;  which  the  wisdom 
of  Napoleon  had  formed  for  his  other  vassal  states. 
The  7th  of  July  was  appointed  for  its  acceptance 
by  the  intrusive  King,  who,  seated  on  a  throne, 
addressed  the  assembly  in  a  speech  replete  with 
expressions  of  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people  whom  he  was  destined  to  govern,  and 
assurances  of  the  speedy  revival  of  their  pros- 
perity. The  degraded  assembly  immediately  swore 
allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and  a  ministry 
was  formed  by  the  newly  created  Sovereign. 
Urquijo  was  made  Secretary  of  State ;  Cevallos^ 
(who  is  supposed  to  have  accepted  the  office  from 
other  motives  than  attachment  to  the  usurper^ 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Azanza,  Minister 
for  the  Indies;  Massaredo,  Minister  of  the  Marine; 
O'Farrell,  Minister  of  War ;  Jovellanos,  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  Cabarrus,  Minister  of  Finance^ 
and  Pinuela,  Minister  of  Justice.  A  few  dajTB 
previous  to  this  event,  Joseph  had  resigned  the 
crown  of  Naples,  which  Napoleon  conferred  on 
Murat  as  a  compensation  for  his  faithful  services^ 
and  he  was  accordingly  proclaimed  by  the  title  of 
Joachim  Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Grand  Admiral  of  the 
Empire. 
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The  royal  visitors^  who  had  so  long  honoured 
Bayonne  with  their  presence^  now  departed  for  their 
reispectiye  destinations.  The  excluded  family  had 
long  before  been  sent  into  the  interior  of  France. 
Charles  and  his  Queen  arrived  at  Fontainbleau 
on  the  20th  of  May^  where  he  was  immediately 
accommodated  with  a  complete  hunting-equipage. 
Napoleon  appearing  to  think  the  amusements  of 
the  chace  more  suitable  to  his  capacity  than  the 
art  of  government.  They  were  soon  after  removed 
to  Compeigne^  where  the  Prince  of  Peace  also 
occasionally  resided.  The  Queen  of  Etruria  and 
ber  son  were  placed  under  proper  superintendance 
at  St.  Mendez,  near  Paris ;  and  Ferdinand,  with 
his  brother  and  uncle,  was  sent  to  Yalencay,  a 
small  town  in  the  province  of  Berri,  where  they 
were  securely  lodged  in  a  castle  belonging  to 
Talleyrand.  Napoleon  having,  as  he  believed, 
brought  his  iniquitous  project  to  a  prosperous 
conclusion,  returned  to  Paris,  and  Joseph  set 
out  to  take  possession  of  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Spain  on  the  9th 
of  July,  escorted  by  a  guard  of  four  thousand 
Italian  troops,  and  followed  by  his  suite,  and  the 
members  of  the  Bayonne  Junta,  in  upwards  of 
one  hundred  coaches.  Except  where  the  presence 
of  French  troops  extorted  the  forms  of  rejoicing, 
a  sullen  and  prophetic  silence  accompanied  the 
usurper's  progress,  and  the  military  procession 
moved  onwards  to  the  capital  more  like  a. hostile 
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army  than  a  royal  train.  He  entered  Madrid  on 
the  20th  of  July,  atid  was  immediately  proclaimed. 
No  demonstrations  of  joy  appeared,  except  such 
as  were  procured  hy  authority ;  and  the  houses 
were  just  sufficiently  decorated  to  preserve  them 
from  the  penalties  to  which  tliey  would  otherwise 
have  been  exposed.  The  money  scattered  among; 
the  populace  lay  in  the  streets  untouched  by 
them,  and  iu  the  evening  the  theatres,  which 
were  thrown  open  to  the  people,  were  filled  only 
by  Frenchmen. 

The  usurper  soon  had  reason  to  perceive  that 
the  crown  he  had  acquired  was  likely  to  prove  a 
crown  of  thorns,  and  that  the  throne  upon  which 
he  had    been  seated   by   such  atrocious  means, 
already  began  to  totter.     The  Spaniards  had  for  a 
considerable  time  been   in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  their  oppressors;    and   though  this   was 
despised   by  Napoleon,    and  the  traitorous  syco- 
phants who  fawned  upon  him,  as  a  mere  ebullition 
of  phrenzy     in  a  people  ignorant  of  their  true 
interests,    which    would    quickly   subside   or    be 
suppressed,  yet  it  soon  assumed  an  appearance  of 
strength  and  consistency  which  struck  terror  into 
their  guilty  minds.     Intelligence  of  the  inhuman 
massacre  at  Madrid,  and  the  iniquitous  transac-* 
tions  at  Bayonne,  had  flown  on  rapid  wings  from^ 
province  to  province,  and  the  people,  as  if  by  an 
instantaneous  impulse,   took  up  arms  all  over  the 
Peninsula.       Though   deprived   of   their  lawful 
sovereign  and  his  family,  and  abandoned  by  those 
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nobles  and  statesmen,  to  whom  they  might  na- 
turally look  up  for  guidance  and  direction ;  and 
though  the  enemy  occupied  their  capital,  their 
fortresses,  and  the  frontier  passes,  while  the  flower 
of  the  Spanish  army  was  in  the  north  of  Europe; 
yet,  under  all  these  appalling  disadvantages^  the 
Spanish  nation  rose  in  universal  insurrection 
against  the  mightiest  military  power  that  ever  yet 
existed,  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism  burst  forth 
which  astonished.all  Europe. 

The  people  of  Asturias,  whose  ancestors  had, 
at  the  period  of  the  Arabian  invasion,  saved  by 
their  valour  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
gave  upon  the  present  occasion  the  first  glorious 
example  of  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny.  Gallicia 
and  Leon  soon  caught  the  patriotic  flame,  which 
spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  crew  of  a  French 
ship  was  massacred  at  Malaga,  during  a  parox- 
ysm of  popular  phrenzy,  and  the  governors  of 
Carthagena,  Valencia,  and  Badajoz,  who  had 
espoused  the  French  interest,  met  a  similar  fate^ 
Insurrections  also  took  place  at  Cuenca,  in 
Estremadura,  and  the  two  Castiles ;  and  at  Cadiz 
the  people  rose  against  their  governor,  JLiieute- 
nant*6eneral  Solano, « who  had  fulminated  the 
most  terrible  menaces  against  all  who  held  corres- 
pondence with  the  English.  He  was  seized  by 
the  indignaut  populace,  and  dragged  from  his 
palace,  but  even  at  this  critical  gioment  he  seemed 
to  glory  in  a  base  devotedness  to  tLe  oppressor  of 
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his  country,  by  exclaiming  that  he  was  ready  to 
die  in  the  cause  of  the  great  Napoleon,  upon 
which  an  indignant  -  patriot,  with  one  blow  of  a 
club,  dashed  out  his  brains.  In  Arragon  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  erected  by  Don  Joseph 
Palafox,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  that  country. 
He  was  now  in  his  thirty- fourth  year,  had  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  life  in  the  Spanish  guards^ 
and  at  the  revolution  at  Aranjuez  was  second  in 
command  under  the  Marquis  de  Castellan  He 
accompanied  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne,  from  whence 
he  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  to  his 
country-seat  near  Saragossa,  where  the  traitorous 
governor  of  Arragon,  Guilliamah,  seized  him 
and  threw  him  into  prison,  but  he  was  quickly 
delivered  by  the  people,  and  chosen  their  leader 
by  acclamation.  Though  he  could  muster  but 
220  regular  troops,  while  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Navarre  and  Catalonia  were  possessed 
by  the  enemy,  the  brave  Palafox  declared  war 
against  the  French ;  and,  in  a  proclamation 
distinguished  for  its  intrepid  boldness,  he  declared 
that  he  held  the  French  Emperor  and  every 
individual  of  his  family  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  and  uncle;  that  all 
the  acts  of  the  present  government  were  null  and 
void;  and  that  no  quarter  would  be  given  to 
the  French  army,  should  they  commit  murder, 
robbery,  or  devaji^tatioD  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 
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Juntas   were   now   formed   in    every   province, 
>vho,    acting  in   the   name  of    Ferdinand,    were 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  deliverance   of  their 
country  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners.     They  com- 
menced their  proceedings  by  issuing  proclamations 
which  must  animate,    with  the  most  refined  pa- 
triotism, the  breasts  of  their  latest  descendants. 
They  called  upon  the  Spanish  nation  to  avenge 
the    massacre    of   their    murdered    brethren,    to 
remember  their  fathers,    to   defend   their  wives 
and  sisters,    and  to  transmit  their  inheritance  of 
independence  to  their  children.     They  reminded 
them    how    Pelayo,    with    the    mountaineers  of 
Asturias,    laid    the    foundation    of  the    Spanish 
monarchy,  and  began  that  war  against  the  Moors, 
which  bis  posterity  continued  for  seven  hundred 
years,   till  they  had  rooted  out  the  last  of  the  in- 
vaders. They  reminded  them  of  the  Cid,  Buydiez 
de  Bivar,  how,  when  the  Emperor  claimed  authority 
over  Spain,  and  a  Council  of  Castile,  where  the 
King  himself  presided,  discussed  his  pretensions, 
the  hero  refused  to  deliberate  on  such  a  demand, 
saying,    that    the    independence    of    Spain    was 
established  above  all  title  ;   that  no  true  Spaniard 
would  suffer  it  to  be  brought  in  question ;  that  it 
should  be  upheld  with  their  lives;    and  that  he 
declared   himself  the   enemy  of  any  man,    who 
should  advise  the  King  to  derogate  in  one  point 
from  the  honour  of  their  free  country!      They 
reminded  them  of  the  baseness,  the  perfidy,  and  the 
cruelty,  which  they  bad  already  experienced  from 
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that  proud  and  treacherous  tyrant^  who  arrogates 
(said  they)  to  himself  the  title  of  Arbiter  of 
Destinies^  because  he  has  succeeded  in  oppressing 
the  French  nation^  without  recollecting  that  he 
himself  is  mortal,  and  that  he  only  holds  the 
power  delegated  to  him  for  our  chastisement. 
Had  he  not,  under  the  faith  of  treaties^  drawn 
away  their  soldiers  to  the  Baltic?  Had  he  not^ 
in  the  character  of  a  friend  and  ally^  marched  his 
troops  into  the  very  capital,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  then  robbed  them 
of  their  King,  and  the  whole  of  their  Boyal 
Family,  and  usurped  their  government?  What 
if  they  perished  in  resisting  those  barbarians? 
'^  It  is  better/'  said  they,  to  die  in  defence  of 
your  religion  and  independence,  and  upon  your 
own  native  soil,  than  to  be  led  bound  to  slaughter, 
and  waste  your  blood  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  ambition.  The  French  conscription  comprises 
you.  If  you  do  not  serve  your  country,  you  will 
be  forced  away  to  perish  in  the  North.  We  lose 
nothing ;  for  even  should  we  fail,  we  shall  have 
freed  ourselves  by  a  glorious  death  from  the 
intolerable  burden  of  a  foreign  yoke.  What 
greater  atrocities  would  the  worst  savages  have 
perpetrated,  than  those  which  the  ruffians  of  this 
tyrant  had  committed  ?  They  have  profaned  our 
temples, — they  have  massacred  our  brethren, — 
they  have  assailed  our  wives; — more  than  two 
thousand  of  the  people  of  Madrid,  of  that  city 
where  they  had  been  so  hospitably  received,  they 
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bave  murdered  in  cold  blood,  for  no  other  cause 
tban  for  having  defended  their  families  and  them- 
selves!  To  arms!  To  arms  I  No  foreign  nation 
could  ever  lord  it  ever  us  ^hen  we  resisted  as  we 
ought.  Will  you  bend  your  neeks  to  the  yoke? 
Will  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  insulted  by 
injuries  the  most  perfidious^  the  most  wicked^  the 
most  disgraceful, — committed  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world?  Will  you  submit  to  the  humiliating 
slavery  which  b  prepared  for  you?  To  arms! — 
fly  to  arms' — not  like  the  monster  who  oppresses 
youy  to  indulge  an  iosatiable  ambition ;  not,  like 
him,  to  violate  the  law  of  nations  and  the  ri2:hts 
of  humanity;  not  to  render  yourselves  odious  to 
niaukind:  but  to  assist  your  countrymen,  to  rescue 
your  king  from  captivity ;  to  restore  to  your 
government  liberty,  energy,  and  vigour;  to  pre- 
serve your  own  lives  and  those  of  your  children; 
to  maintain  the  uncontrouled  right  of  enjoying 
and  disposing  of  your  property :  and  to  assert  the 
independence  of  Spain.  The  time  has  come; 
the  nation  has  resumed  the  sovereign  authority, 
which,  under  such  circumstances  devolves  upon 
it.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  ourselves.  Let  us 
perpetuate  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  If  she 
remain  firm  and  constant,  Spain  will  triumph. 
A  whole  people  i^  more  powerful  than  disciplined 
armiee.  Those  who  unite  to  maintain  the  iitile- 
pendence  of  their  country  must  triumph  over 
tyranny.  Spain  will  inevitably  conquer  in  a  cause 
the  most  just  that  has  ever  .raised  the  deadly 
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weapons  of  war;  for  she  fights,  not  for  the  concerns 
of  a  day,  but  for  the  security  and  happiness  of 
ages;  not  for  an  insulated  privilege,  but  for  all 
the  rights  of  human  nature; — not  for  temporal 
blessings,  but  for  eternal  happiness ;— not  for  the 
benefit  of  one  nation,  but  for  all  mankind,  and 
even  for  France  herself.  Humanity  does  not 
always  shudder  at  the  sound  of  war, --the  slow 
and  interminable  evils  of  slavery  are  a  thousand 
times  more  to  be  abhorred; — there  is  a  kind  of 
peace  more  fatal  than  a  field  of  battle  drenched 
with  blood,  and  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  Such  is  the  peace  in  which  the  metropolis 
of  Spain  is  held  by  the  enemy.  The  most  respect- 
able citizen  there  is  exposed  to  the  insolence  of 
the  basest  French  ruffian ;  at  every  step  he  has  (o 
endure,  at  least,  the  insult  of  being  eyed  with  the 
disdain  of  the  conqueror  towards  the  conquered. 
The  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  strangers  as  it  were, 
and  by  suflerance  in  their  own  houses,  cannot 
enjoy  one  moment's  tranquillity.  The  public 
festivals,  established  by  immemorial  custom,  the 
attendance  on  religious  ordinances,  are  considered 
as  pretexts  for  insurrection,  and  threatened  with 
being  interrupted  by  discharges  of  cannon.  The 
slightest  noise  makes  the  citizen  tremble  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  From  time  to  time  the 
enemy  run  to  arms,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  terror 
impressed  by  the  massacres  of  the  2d  and  ^^d  of 
May.  Madrid  is  a  prison,  where  the  jailors  take 
pleasure  in  terrifying  the  prisoners,    for  the  pur- 
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pose  of   keeping  tfaem  quiet  by  perpetual  fear. 
But  the  Spaniards  have  not  yet  lost  their  country! 
Those  fields  which,   for  so  many  years,  have  seen 
no  steel    except  that  of   the   ploughshare,    are 
about,  amid  the  splendour  of  arms,  to  become  the 
nevr  cradle  of  their  freedom!      Fly  then  to  the 
field  of  honour!      Life  and  death  in  such  a  cause, 
and   in  such   times,    are  indifferent.      You  who 
return  will  be  received  by  your  country  as  her 
deliverers, — hud  you,  whom  Heaven  has  destined 
to  secure,    with  your  blood,  the  independence  of 
our  native  land, — the  honour  of  our  women,-^the 
purity  of  our  holy  faith, — ^you  will  not  dread  the 
anguish  of  the  last  moments.      Remember  what 
tears  of   grateful  love  will   be  shed   over  your 
graves, — what  fervent  prayers  will  be  sent  up  for 
you   to  the   Almighty  Father  of  Mercies,    who 
will  hear  such  supplications,  and  grant  you  your 
reward  of  glory.      Let  all  Spain  become  a  camp; 
let  her  population  become  an  armed  host ;  let  our 
youths  fly  to  the  defence  of  the  state,  for  the  son 
should  fall,  before  the  father  appears  in  the  ranks 
of  battle: — and  you,  tender  mothers,  afi*ectionate 
wives,  and  fair  maidens,  do  not  retain  within  your 
embraces  the  objects  of  your  love,  until,    from 
victory    returned,    they  deserve    your    affection. 
They  withdraw  from  you,  not  to  fight  for  a  tyratit, 
but  for  their   God ;    for  a  monarch   worthy  the 
veneration  of  his  people;    for  yourselves,  and  for 
your  companions.       Instead   of    regretting  their 
departure,  like  the  Spartan  women,  sing  ye  the 
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^^S  ^^  jubilee !  The  noble  matrons,  the  delicate 
maidens,  even  the  austere,  religious,  recluse  nuns, 
must  take  a  part  in  this  holy  cause;  let  them  send 
up  their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  success  of 
our  undertaking,  and  succour,  in  their  domestic 
economy,  the  necessities  of  their  warlike  sons  and 
brethren."  The  people  were  exhorted  not  merely 
to  trust  to  their  own  exertions,  but  to  look  for 
that  supernatural  aid  which  the  popular  faith 
encouraged  them  to  expect.  They  were  urged  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  St. 
Jago,  who  had  often  accompanied  their  ancestors 
to  victory,  and  of  Our  Lady  of  Battles,  whose 
image  was  worshipped  in  the  most  ancient  temple 
of  Govadonga,  and  who  had  so  eminently  assisted 
Pelayo  in  the  first  great  overthrow  of  the  Moors. 
The  Venerable  Orders  of  Religion  were  invited 
to  lend  their  aid  to  the  good  cause ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that,  notwithstanding  the  base 
submission  of  the  Primate,  and  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  Inquisition,  no  order  of  men  in 
Spain  rendered  more  eifectual  service  to  the  cause 
of  their  country.  The  active  zeal  of  the  Bishops 
of  Oviedo,  Santander,  and  Orense,  was  eminently 
conspicuous. 

These  animated  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  ardour,  in 
every  quarter  not  immediately  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  prelate 
and  the  artizan,  the  aged  and  the  young,  flew  to 
arms  as  by  one  common  instinct,  and  ^  Resistance 
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to  oppressions  was  the  universal  cry.      The  uoi- 
yersities,    (of   which    there  were    not  less  than 
twenty-four  in  Spain)  formed  their  students  into 
volunteer  bands,  designated  by  appropriate  appel- 
lations,  as  the  Compamf  of  Brutus,  the  Company 
of  Cato,  the  Company  of  the  People^  &c.  and 
on  every  banner  was  inscribed  the  emphatic  words 
Liberty  or  Death.    But  as  these  desultory  efforts 
eottld  not,   without  concentration,    be  attended 
with  any  benetieial  results,   in  a  contest  with  the 
uncontrolled  master  of  a  mighty  empire,   it  was 
necessary  that  some  place  should  be  appointed  as 
the  seat  of  a  provisional  government,  by  which 
the  exertions  of  the  people  might  receive  a  proper 
diieetioo.    As  the  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,   the  city  of  Seville  was  considered   on 
many  accounts  as  best  entitled  to  take  the  lead 
upon   thb  occasion.      It    was  the   capital  of   a 
yery  extensive  and  populous  province,  in  which 
yetecan  troops  abounded  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Spain ;    it  was  situated  at  a  distance  from 
the  armies    of   Prance,    and    possessed    a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  only 
cannon-foundry  in  the  kingdom.     The  vicinity  of 
Gibraltar,    and   the    English    squadron   on    that 
coast,   were  also  to  be  considered  advantages  of 
considerable  moment  at  the  present   important 
crisis. 

On  the  27th  of  Hay  the  constituted  authorities 
of  Seville  assembled,  and  appointed  a  Supreme 
Board   of  Government.    They  commenced  their 
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laborious  task  by  proclaiming  Ferdinand  VIL 
King  of  Spain,  and  declaring  war  against  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  French  nation,  pro- 
testing that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms 
till  that  Emperor  restored  to  them  the  whole  of 
their  Royal  Family,  and  respected  the  rights, 
liberty,  and  independence  of  the  nation  which  he 
had  violated.  They  established  corresponding 
Juntas,  in  all  towns  within  their  jurisdiction  con- 
taining two  thousand  householders,  who  were  to 
embody  all  the  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  forty-five.  They, .  at  the  same  time, 
published  an  eloquent  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Madrid,  sympathising  with  their  misfortunes, 
lyhich  they  were  determined  to  avenge,  and  a 
proclamation  to  the  Spanish  nation,  worthy  of  the 
great  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But  the 
regulations  which  they  issued,  under  the  title 
of  *  precautions,'  as  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
diuring  the  mighty  struggle  which  they  were  about 
to  commence,  were  considered  as  most  particularly 
worthy  of  observation.  In  them  the  principal 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  the  kingdom  was 
likely  to  be  exposed  were  pointed  out,  as  well  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  surmounting  them. 
They  recommended  that  all  general  actions  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  a  war  of 
partizans  was  more  suitable  to  their  present  state, 
as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which, 
abounding  as  it  did  in  mountains,  rivers,  and 
torrents,   gave  great  facility  to  the  plan  of  bar- 
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rassing:  the  enemy.      To  animate  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm   of   the   people^    and   combine    their 
efforts,  it  was  necessary  that  every  province  should 
hare  its  general;  and  it  was  equally  indispensable 
that  there  should  be  three   generalissimos,    one 
commanding  in  Andalusia,    Murcia,   and  Lower 
Estremadura;  one  in  Gallicia,  Upper  Estremadura, 
the  two  Castiles,  and  Leon  ;  and  one  in  Valencia, 
Arragon,  and   Catalonia.        These  should    keep 
up  a  frequent  communication,  act  with  common 
accord,    and    assist  each    other.       A    particular 
general  was  required  for  Madrid  and  La  Mancha, 
whose  only  object  should  be  to  harrass  the  enemy, 
and  cutoff  his  supplies:  and  another  generalissimo 
was  considered  necessary  for  Navarre,  Biscay,  Astu- 
rias^  and  the  north  of  Old  Castile,  whose  business 
should  be  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  French  troops 
into  Spain,  and  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  those  who 
were  flying  out  of  it.      It  was  recommended  to 
these  generals  to  form   armies  of  veterans    and 
peasantry  united,  and  to  use  every   exertion  to 
divide  and  harrass  the  forces  of  the  enemy.     They 
were  called  upon,  at  the  same  time,  to   instruct 
the   people    fully    respecting    the    artifices    and 
violence  of  the  French,    to  encourage  them   to 
fight  for  their  legitimate  sovereign  and  national 
independence,   and    to  assure  them,   that  when, 
by  their  valour,  they  had  freed  themselves  from 
the  tyranny  and  presence  of   the   French,    and 
restored  their  country  to  liberty  and  tranquillity, 
Ferdinand   would  assemble  the    Cortes;    abuses 
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would  be  reformed,  aad  such  laws  eoacted;  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  times^  and  experience  might 
dictate  for  the  public  good. 

But  as  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards^  honever 
vigorous  and  well-directed^  were  not  likely  with- 
out foreign  aid>  to  prove  successful  against  the 
conqueror  of  so  many  powerful  nations^  the  Junta 
stated  their  dangers  and  exigencies  to  the  Courts 
of  London,  Vienna  and  Stockholm;  on  the  first, 
with  whom  they  were  yet  in  a  state  of  nominal 
hostility,  their  chief  reliance  was  placed,  as  the 
only  power  capable  of  affording  them  effectual 
assistance.  At  the  very  commenceipent  of  the 
insurrection,  the  Junta  of  Asturias  dispatched 
two  noblemen  to  England  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
British  Court,  and  these  were  speedily  followed 
by  deputies  from  aU  the  other  provinces.  Their 
reception  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. All  parties  united  in  a  cause  which  might 
not  only  rescue  an  injured  nation  from  the  fangs 
of  the  oppressor,  but  ultimately  restore  the 
independence  of  Europe.  To  assist  the  Spaniards 
upon  the  present  occasion  suited  the  system  of  the 
Ministry,  who  were  still  anxious  to  maintain  their 
influence  oa  the  continent,  while  the  Opposition 
could  raise  no  objection  to  our  affording  aid  to  a 
people  who  sought  it  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining their  liberties  and  independence.  The 
deputies  were  splendidly  entertained  by  the  city 
of  London,  the  Banfc,  and  other  public  bodies. 
Subscriptions  were  opened  for  the  cause  of  Spanish 
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independence  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  various  military  corps  offered 
their  services  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  such  was  the 
enthusiasm  that  pervaded  all  ranks,  that  the 
people  seemed  ready  to  rise  in  a  ma^  to  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Spanish  Patriots.  Five  thousand 
muskets,  thirty  thousand  pikes,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  «£300,000  in  dollars, 
were  forwarded  to  the  Patriots  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  deputies,  with  assurances  of 
farther  supplies  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as 
troops  if  required.  These  were  held  in  readiness 
to  embark  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  intelligent 
officers  were  dispatched  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation of  the  disposition  and  strength  of  the 
Spaniards.  In  short,  every  thing  was  done  that 
could  tend  to  animate  the  exertions  of  the  brave 
men  who  had  risen  in  support  of  the  rights  of 
their  country;  and  by  an  Order  of  Council  dated 
the  4th  of  July,  his  Majesty  directed  that  all  hosti- 
lities should  cease  against  Spain ;  and  the  blockade 
of  her  ports,  except  those  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  be  immediately  raised.  All  the  Spanish 
prisoners  in  our  hands  were,  at  the  same  time 
restored  to  liberty. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

The  British  Government  determines  to  support  the  Spanish  Pa-* 
triots. — General  Castanos  declares  for  Ferdinand,  and  opens  a 
communication  with  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar. — Admiral  Pur- 
vis blockades  the  French  Squadron  at  Cadiz. — The  vigorous 
Conduct  \pi  Morla,  the  Governor  compels  the  French  Ships  to 
surrender. — Relative  Situation  of  the  hostile  Armies  in  Spain. — 
A  French  corps,  under  General  Dupont,  crosses  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  pillages  Cordova. — Castanos  adopts  the  most 
judicious  measures  for  attacking  the  French. — Battle  of  Baylen, 
and  surrender  of  the  Corps  under  Dupont  and  Wedel. — The 
Spaniards,  under  General  Cuesta,  are  defeated  at  Rio  Seco. — 
Patriotism  of  General  Blake. — He  is  appointed  Captain  General 
of  Gallicia. — Proceedings  in  Biscay  and  Arragon. — Memorable 
Siege  of  Soragossa. — Intrepidity  and  Talents  displayed  by 
General  Palafox  in  the  Defence. — ^Unparalleled  Bravery  and 
Sufferings  of  the  Inhabitants. — Lefebvre  is  compelled  to  raise  the 
Siege. — Gallant  Defence  of  Valencia  against  Marshal  Moncey, 
who  is  compelled  to  retire. — A  similar  result  attends  an  attack 
on  Gerona,  by  Duhesme. — Liberation  of  the  Marquis  de  Ro- 
mana's  army  in  the  Baltic. — Alarmed  by  the  successes  of  the  Pa- 
triots, Joseph  Bonaparte  abandons  the  Capital  and  retires  to 
Burgos. — The  Junta  of  Seville  resigns  its  Functions,  and  a 
Central  Junta  is  installed  at  Aranjuez. 


JL  HE  wishes  of  the  British  nation  and  government 
to  support  the  cause  of  Spanish  independence 
had  been  anticipated  by  our  naval  and  military 
commanders  at  Gibraltar, -and  on  the  Cadiz  station. 
Soon    after  the  insurrection  broke  out,  General 
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Castanm^  who  commanded  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  camp  of  St.  Roche,  declared  for  Ferdinand , 
aod  opened  a  communication  with  Sir  Hew 
Palrymple,  the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  who  im- 
mediately raised  a  loan  of  60^000  dollars  amongst 
the  merchants  without  interest,  which  he  advanced 
to  the  Spaniards,  requiring  no  other  security  thaq 
their  honour.  Admiral  Purvis  blocked  up,  at  the 
same  time,  a  French  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate,  under  Admiral  Bossilly,  which 
was  lying  in  the  port  of  Cadiz.  After  the  death 
of  the  late  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Solano,  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  Don  Thomas  de 
Morla^at  that  time  oneof  the  most  respectable  names 
in  Spain,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  important  station. 
He  was  considered  eminently  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  governor  at  this  crisis^  having 
commanded  at  Cadiz  in  1801,  when  the  expedition 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  appeared  before  the 
place,  and  when  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
horrors  of  war  would  be  superadded  to  those  of  a 
dreadful  pestilence  which  at  that  time  raged  in 
the  city.  The  dignity  and  firmness  displayed  by 
the  governor  upon  this  trying  occasion  excited 
universal  admiration. 

Morla  had  no  sotner  assumed  the  government, 
than  he  manifested  a  determination  to  act  with 
the  greatest  vigour  in  the  common  cause.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of 
the  people,  opened  a  friendly  communication  with 
th^  British  admiral^  and  adopted  effectual  measures 
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to  compel  the  French  squadron  to  surrender.  In 
the  trying  and  delicate  Mituatiun  in  which  he  was 
placed,  Admiral  Rossilly  seems  to  have  acted  with 
grejit  firmness.  He  placed  his  squadron  in  a 
defensive  position  in  the  channel  leading  to  the 
Caraccas,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  works ;  and  in 
order  to  gain  time  till  the  arrival  of  the  powerful 
military  force  which  he  expected  would  be  sent  to 
occupy  Cadiz,  he  proposed  to  quit  the  bay:  but  in 
case  the  English  should  not  assent  to  this,  he 
offered  to  land  his  guns  and  not  hoist  his  colours, 
provided  hostages  should  be  exchanged,  and 
protection  granted  to  him  against  the  exterior 
enemy.  These  terms  were  considered^  by  Morla 
as  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  honour,  as  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  compel  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  French  squadron.  Preparations  were 
instantly  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  in  which  Lord  Collingwood,  who  had 
arrived  from  before  Toulon,  offered  to  co-operate ; 
but  Morla,  trusting  with  well  grounded  confidence  to 
his  own  resources,  and  anxious  that  his  countrymen 
should  have  all  the  glory  of  the  action,  declined 
the  proposal,  assuring  the  British  admiral  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  accept  of  no  terms  from 
the  enemy,  without  first  consulting  him.  Having 
been  aware  that  the  French  ships  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  range  of  the  Cadiz  batteries,  he 
had  already  erected  formidable  works  on  the  Isle 
of  Leon  and  near  Fort  Luiz,  and  from  these  so 
eflicient  a  fire  was  kept  up  for  five  days,  that  on 
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the  l4U;Ii  of  June,  Boflsillj'  surrendered.  Thus 
fire  sail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  and  about  four 
thousand  seamen  and  marineii  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Patriots. 

Before  we  proceed  to  detail  the  militarj  .events 
whidi  marked  the  first  campaign  of  the  peninsular 
war,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the 
relative  situatioo  of  the  belligerents.  Four  out  of 
the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  Spain  is  divided, 
were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection, 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  namely  Navarre, 
Biscay,  and  the  two  Castiles.  They  had  about 
eighty  thousand  men  in  the  very  heart  of  Spain, 
be^des  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  under  Marshal 
Ney,  which  was  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrennees,  and  occupied  the  fortresises  of 
MoDtjuich  and  Barcelona.  Junot  had  with  him 
in  Portugal  an  army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  the  whole,  including  auxiliaries,  might 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  To 
oppose  these  veteran  battalions,  led  on  by  men  of 
the  first  military  distinction,  who  had  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  of  glory  in  many  a  well-fought  field, 
Spain  only  possessed  undisciplined  levies  without 
a  single  leader,  to  whose  wisdom,  zeal  and  cou* 
rage  she  could  entrust  her  destinies.  According  . 
to  the  directions  of  the  Junta  of  Seville,  General* 
lissimos  were  appointed,  who  were  to  act  in  concert 
with  each  other.  To  General  Cuesta  was  en- 
trusted the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  four 
irestern    provinces   of  Gallibia,    Asturias,    Estre- 
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madura,  Leon,  and  certain  districts  of  Biscay, 
not  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  General  Castanos 
vrsB  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Andalusia^, 
Ciranada  and  Valencia.  Admiral  Cisneros  was 
Captain-General  of  Murcia ;  Don  Joseph  Palafox 
of  Arragon^  and  Count  Espellata  of  Catalonia. 

It  may  excite  some  surprise,  that  the  French 
government  of  Madrid  had  not  taken  earlier 
precautions  to  secure  the  important  city  of  Cadiz ; 
but  Bonaparte  had  probably  imagined  that  Solauo 
and  his  other  partisans  in  that  quarter  would  have 
been  able  to  effect  that  important  purpose.  To 
support  his  friends  in  the  south,  Murat,  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Madrid,  ordered  a  detachment  of  his 
army  to  march  to  Cadiz  under  General  Dupont, 
but  from  some  disturbances  which  occurred  at 
Toledo,  and  the  disposition  manifested  by  the 
people  of  Madrid,  he  afterwards  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  keep  the  whole  of  his  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Seville  and  Cadiz  declared  for  Ferdinand,  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  reduce  those  places  at  every 
risk,  and  Dupont  was  despatched  upon  this  service 
with  a  considerable  force. 

That  general  crossed  the  Sierra  Morena,  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  ^separates  Andalusia 
from  New  Castile  and  Estremadura,  without  op- 
position, and  descended  upon  the  city  of  Cordova, 
which  lies  at  its  foot.  This  place  was  so  feebly 
defended  by  the  "few  troops  which  it  contained, 
and  the  armed  inhabitants,  that  the  French  ge- 
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ueral  obtained  possession  of  it  after  a  conflict 
of  two  hours.  The  city  was  immediately  giren 
up  to  pillage,  and  the  most  horrible  excesses 
were  committed  by  the  French  soldiery.  Here^ 
however^  he  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  the  French  squiLdron  at  Cadiz,  that  the  country 
was  in  arms  on  every  side^  and  that  the  peasantry 
occupied  the  diflBcult  passes  of  the  Sierra  Moreqa, 
rendered  famous  by  the  wars  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Moors,  and  from  these  circumstances  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  fall  back  to  Andujar.  The 
Junta  of  Seville  manifested  the  greatest  wisdom  on 
this  occasion.  Knowibg  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  the  army  of  Dupont  was  placed,  they  took 
the  most  prudent  and  effectual  measures  to  compel 
it  to  surrender;  and,  while  a  body  of  British  troops 
from  Gibraltar,  under  General  Spencer,*  took 
post  at  Ayamonte,  to  prevent  Junot  from  sending 
any  reinforcements  to  the  enemy  from  Portugal. 
Castaiios,  reinforced  by  the  garrison  of  Ceuta, 
proceeded  from  the  camp  of  St.  Boche  to  attack 
them  with  a  numerous  army,  animated  by  the 
purest  spirit  of  patriotism.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  they  were  about  to  march  and  fight  not 
merely  because  it  was  the  command  of  their 
general,  but  that  th^  service  was  peculiarly  their 
own.  The  country  that  gave  them  birth  demanded 
their  best  exertions.  Their  relations  and  friends 
were  already  exposed  to  the  tyranny  and  insul>i 

*  TUs  corps  coDsbied  of  the  6th,  29th,  32nd,  50th,  and  82nd 
tegimeiiti  of  inbntiy,  with  a  detachmast  of  aiklleiy,  amounting 
«llofoth«r  to  upwards  of  five  thousand  men. 
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of  the  French  soldiery  ;  and  to  rescue  or  avenge 
their  fellow-ciriBens  they  considered  the  first  of 
duties*  « 

Custanos  prudently  resolved  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  wise  precautions  of  the  Junta  of  Seville. 
Knowing  that  the  French  troops  were  cut  off  from 
receiving  reinforcements^  and  that  they  had  little^ 
if  any  chance  of  effecting  their  escape,  he  con- 
tented himself  at  first  with  harrassing  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  give  confidence  to  his  troops,  and 
inure  them  to  habits  of  discipline*  A  large 
convoy  of  supplies  from  Toledo,  including  all  the 
hospital  stores,  was  intercepted  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  peasantry  having  abandoned  the  harvest 
to  take  up  arms,  the  French  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  reap  the  standing  corn,  and  make  it  into  bread 
for  themselves ;  but  the  perpetual  alarms  given 
on  every  side  by  the  Spaniards  kept  them  so 
continually  under  arms,  that  they  were  not  long 
nt  leisure  even  to  do  this.  Castanos,  lit  lengthy 
considering  his  army  fitted  for  the  decisive  en- 
counter, assembled  a  council  of  war  on  the  17th 
of  July,  when  it  was  determined  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  upon  the  van  of  the  French  army, 
at  Baylen,  by  the  united  divisions  of  the  Marqub  de 
Campagny  and  Major-General  Theodore  Reding, 
(brother  of  Aloys  Aeding,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
patriot)  while  the  divisions  of  Generals  La  Pena 
and  Jones  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  by  a  feigned  attack  on  Andujar.  Dupont's 
force  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  men;    the 
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Spaniards  numbered  twenty-five  thousand^  but  one 
half  of  these  were  peasants. 

General  Reding,  according  to  his  instructions^ 
marched  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  against  the 
village  of  Baylen,  of  which  he  obtained  possession 
with  little  difficulty^  forcing  General  Gobert  to  fall 
back  on  La  Carolina.  The  Commander-in-Chief^ 
being  informed  of  this  success,  ordered  Beding 
not  to  pursue  the  retreating  column,  but  to  pro^ 
ceed  against  Andujar  without  delay,  that  he  might 
attack  it  in  flank,  while  it  was  assailed  in  front  by 
the  other  divisions  of  the  army,  led  on  by  Castanos 
in  person.  Dupont,  in  the  mean  time,  finding 
himself  considerably  annoyed  by  the  corps  under 
La  Pena  and  Jones,  had  secretly  abandoned 
Andujar,  and  taken  the  route  towards  Baylen, 
with  the  expectation  of  surprizing  Beding ;  and 
coming  up  with  him  about  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  forming  his  troops  for  the  march,  he  opened 
upon  his  corps  a  sudden  and  tremendous  fire 
of  artillery.  The  Spaniards,  though  wholly 
unprepared  for  this  attack,  did  not  manifest  the 
slightest  disorder,  but  rapidly  took  their  stations 
in  the  line,  and  gallantly  repelled  their  assailants 
on  all  points.  The  French  continued  their  attacks 
until  mid-day  without  any  interruption,  except 
what  was  unavoidably  occasioned  by  momentary 
retreats  for  the  formation  of  fresh  columns.  They 
frequently  broke  through  the  lines  of  defence, 
pMiA  even  penetrated  to  the  Spanish  batteries,  but 
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confiding  in  their  officers,  and  supported  by  the 
justice  of  their  cause^  the  Spaniards  remained 
immoveable  a^  all  points^  and  inflicted  a  dreadful 
retaliation  upon  their  adversaries.  Dupont  began 
now  to  despair  of  success^  but^  with  the  apparent 
resolution  of  a  man  resolved  to  conquer  or  die, 
he  determined  upon  one  more  desperate  charge. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  columns^  he 
made  a  furious  onset  upon  the  Spanish  centre^ 
under  the  protection  of  his  artillery^  but  this 
met  no  better  success/  and  he  was  finally  re- 
pulsed, three  thousand  of  his  men  being  killed  or 
wounded,  and  amongst  the  latter  the  commander 
himself* 

General  Dupont  now  found  his  army  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity;  while  all  his  eflbrts  to  break 
the  Spanish  lines  were  defeated.  La  Pena's 
division  had  arrived  in  his  rear,  iM>  that  all  hope 
of  retreat  was  completely  cut  ofl.  He  knew 
indeed  that  General  Wedel^  with  six  thousand 
men,  had  been  despatched  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  his  assistance^  but  even  if  they  were 
actually  arrived  they  could  not  enable  him  to 
renew  his  attacks  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
He  therefore  found  himself  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  proposing  a  truce,  to  arrange  terms  of 
capitulation.  While  the  negociations  were  going 
on.  General  Wedel  came  up  with  his  division,  and 
suddenly  attacked  Reding  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war.  The  battalion  of  Cordova  was  surprized 
and  taken^   with  two  field-pieces^   but  this  act  of 
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treachery  was  justly  punished  by  Castanos,  who 
insisted  that  the  division  of  Wedel  should  be 
included  in  the  capitulation.  Castanos  proposed 
that  Dupont  should  surrender  at  discretion,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  extremely  perilous  situation, 
the  French  general  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
this,  and  Castanos  at  length  agreed  that  his  corps, 
together  with  Wedel's,  should  be  embarked  at 
Cadiz  for  Bochefort.  The  two  corps,  before  the 
battle,  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  men. 

This  victory,  which  cost  the  Patriots  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  was  highly  honourable  both 
to  the  generals  and  troops  who  achieved  it;  for 
though  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Spaniards 
was  great,  yet  this  was  jnore  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  description  of  troops  thus  conquered  by  an 
army,  chiefly  composed  of  raw  and  undisciplined 
levies.  The  results  were  important  in  the  highest 
degree:  the  south-west  of  Spain  being,  by  this 
event,  completely  freed  from  the  presence  and 
devastation  of  the  enemy,  and  a  ready  path 
opened  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
achievement  of  such  a  triumph  naturally  produced 
the  most  animating  effects  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Junta  of  Seville,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  entered  into  with  Dupont, 
for  reasons  which  have  never  been  fully  explained. 
The  Andalusians  with  one  voice  exclaimed  against 
their  fulfilment.  This,  they  said^  was  no  ordinary 
war  I  the  French  had  not  eaten  <}  their  coiintry  as 
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honourable  enemies,  but  basely  and  perfidiously 
as  allies*  Their  actions  after  their  first  treachery 
were  those  of  thieves,  ruffians,  and  murderers, 
from  whose  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  lust  nothing 
was  secure.  They  were  therefore  to  be  considered 
rather  as  criminals  than  soldiers,  haying  forfeited 
every  claim  to  the  common  courtesies  and  ob^* 
nervances  of  war.  It  was  also  reported  that  letters 
of  Dupopt,  written  since  the  capitulation,  had  been 
intercepted,  containing  encouragement  to  Junot 
to  make  an  attack  upon  Andalusia.  But  whether 
this  were  true  or  not,  Dupont  perceived  that  there 
was  little  inclination  to  permit  his  army  to  embark 
for  France.  He  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Morla,  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  whc^,  in  reply, 
stated  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  in 
themselves  impracticable,  as  the  Spaniards  had 
neither  transports  nor  the  means  of  procuring 
them  ;  and  if  they  had,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  English  would  suffer  them  to  pass,  certain 
as  they  must  be  that  the  French  would  immediately 
carry  on  the  war  on  some  other  point,  or  perhaps 
on  the  same.  Dupont  was  reminded  of  the  various 
atrocities  committed  by  his  army,  since  their  en- 
trance into  the  country  j  the  pillage  of  palaces  and 
♦owns,  the  profanation  and  plunder  of  churches, 
the  violation  of  virgins,  and  the  seizure  of  every 
article  capable  of  being  transported,  and  he  was 
advised  on  the  present  occasion  to  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct  calculated  to  weaken  the  strong  sense  of 
the    atrocities  he  had   committed.     An  accident, 
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which  occurred  about  this  time,  roused  the  indigo 
nation  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  highest  pitch.  On 
removing  some  of  the  French  baggage,  part  of 
the  church-plate  pillaged  from  Cordova  fell  out  of 
one  of  the  bags,  upon  which  the  people  seized 
the  whole  of  the  plunder,  and  all  further  remon-* 
strances  proving  fruitless,  Dupont  and  his  army 
were  detained  as  prisoners  of  war.* 

An  action  which  took  place  about  the  same 
time  in  another  quarter  of  the  Peninsula  was 
attended  with  a  different  result  to  the  patriotic 
cause.  To  General  Cuesta  had  beeq  entrusted 
the  important  charge  of  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cation between  Madrid  and  the  French  frontiers^ 
but,  being  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  he  could 
not  be  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  ardour  or 
activity  for  so  arduous  a  duty.  He  had  been 
nominated  Captain-Oeneral  of  Castile  and  Leon 
by  Ferdinand,  during  his  short  reign,  while  the 
direction  of  the  force  in  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Gallicia  was  entrusted  to  Don  Joachim  Blake, 
a  distinguished  officer  of  Irish  parentage. '  The 
French  were  equally  anxious  to  keep  open  the 
communication  with  Bayonne^  and  for  this  purpose 
Marshal  Bessieres  took  care  to  occupy  all  the 
strong  positions  which  lay  on  or  near  this  road. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  Cuesta  resolved  to  attack  a 

*  Upon  the  return  of  ibis  unfortunate  general  to  France  sooM 
time  after,  he  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  court 
martial,  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  the  sestenctf 
was  put  io  exeeation  by  torch-light.. 
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division  of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon,  com- 
manded by  General  Lasolles,  which  was  posted  at 
Medina  del  Rio  Seco.  Blake  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  risking 
a  battle,  in  his  present  unprepared  state,  but, 
though  his  remonstrances  proved  unavailing,  he 
resolved  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  ensure 
success. 

The  patriot  force  consisted  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  peasants,  and 
twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  but  they  were  nearly 
destitute  of  cavalry.  A  nimated  by  the  most  ardent 
enthusiasm,  they  rushed  impetuously  on  the  foe, 
and  at  the  first  shock  drove  them  back,  and  took 
four  pieces  of  cannon.  The  nature  of  the  country, 
however,  enabled  the  French  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  great  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  a  charge 
of  the  French  dragoons  on  the  Spanish  left  wing 
deprived  them  of  all  the  advantages  they  had 
gained,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
patriots  lost  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  but  they 
retired  in  good  order  to  Benevento,  their  retreat 
being  covered  with  distinguished  ability  by  General 
Blake.  The  French  suffered  so  severely,  that 
they  were  unable  to  enter  Bio  Seco  for  some 
hours  after,  but  here  they  took  ample  vengeance 
on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  for  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  six  hundred  persons  being  mas- 
sacred in  the  streets  and  houses.  The  talents 
displayed  by  General  Blake  at  the  battle  of  Bio 
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SecOy  induced  Marshal  Bessieres  to  use  his  efforts 
to  detach  him  from  the    popular   cause.      He 
accordingly  addressed  several  letters  to  him    on 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,   and  took 
this    opportunity    of  trying  his    patriotism,    by 
holding  out  every  allurement  to  him  that  could 
influence  a  man  of  ambition,  in  order  to  persuade 
him  to  join  the  party  of  the  usurper.    But  Blake 
replied^  like  a  man  of   honour,    that  he  would 
acknoiyledge  no  other  sovereign  than  Ferdinand 
of  Bourbon^  or  his  legitimate  heirs.      He  assured 
him  that  similar  sentiments  actuated  the  nvhole 
army  and  the  nation ;   and  he  recommended  him 
to  advise  his  emperor  to  renounce  his  project  of 
subduing  Spain,   as  it  was  evident  that  whatever 
partial  successes  he  might  obtain,    his    brother 
could   never  reign  over  that   country  but  as  a 
desert,  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  own  troops, 
and  that  of  the  brave  defenders  of  their  native 
soil.      The  Council  of  Gallicia,   sensible  of  the 
merits  of  this  brave  officer,  immediately  appointed 
him  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  Gal- 
lician  kingdom. 

The  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  objects  of  con- 
siderable contention  between  the  hostile  parties : 
and  the  heroic  Bishop  of  St.  Andero,  putting 
himself  at  the  heait  of  his  brave  countrymen,  was 
for  some  time  completely  successful  against  the 
detached  corps  of  the  enemy  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
but  the  contiguity  of  St*  Andero  to  France  enabled 
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the  French  to  send  a  body  of  troops  against  it  from 
Bayonne^  vhich  obtained  possession  of  (he  town. 
Their  triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration^ 
as  the  advance  of  General  Llano  Ponte^  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men  of  the  Asturian  army, 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  place  on  the 
12th  of  July,  after  having  committed  the  most 
horrible  excesses. 

Nothing  occurred  during  the  first  campaign  of 
the  peninsular  war  which  has  served  to  render  it 
60  memorable^  as  the  gallant  defence  of  Saragossa 
and  Valencia.  The  former  of  these  cities  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  is  distant 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  milei;  from  the  Spanish 
capital^  and  contained  before  the  attack  near 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants*  The  river  Ebro  riina 
through  the  city,  and  the  surrounding  plain 
abounds  in  corn  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  The 
walls  appear  to  have  been  intended  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  taxes  than  for  defence,  the 
alignement  being  in  many  places  connected  by 
buildings,  the  mud  wall  of  a  garden,  or  by  the 
remains  of  an  old  Moorish  wall  with  a  slight 
parapet,  but  without  any  platform  even  for  mus- 
ketry. The  gates,  nine  in  number,  were  of  the 
most  spniple  construction,  and  the  town  was  com-' 
manded  by  a  high  ground  called  the  Torrero^ 
about  a  mile  to  the  south-west,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  a  similar  elevation  by  the  canal  of 
Arragon.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Ebro^ 
.one  of  wood,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  ita 
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kftid  IB  Europe^  and  the  other  of  freestone^ 
having  seven  archesy  the  principal  of  which  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  city  was  originally  founded  by  the  Empeyor 
Augustus,  by  whom  it  was  called  Csesarea  Augus- 
ta, which  has  been  easily  corrupted  to  its  present 
naoe. 

The  brave  Palafox  having  here  erected  the 
standard  of  his  country,  the  French  General 
Lefebvre  was  detached  from  Pampeluna  early  in 
Juie,  with  eight  thousand  infantry  and  nine  huu- 
drel  cavalry,  to  reduce  him  to  submission.  The 
Marquis  de  Lazan,  who  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Paltfox,  having  collected  some  armed  peasants, 
atttttipied  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  the  ueighbour- 
liood  of  Tudela,  but  they  were  forced  to  fall  back 
on  IfaJIen,  where  they  were  again  defeated  with 
ccms.derable  loss,  and  the  chief  prisoners  were 
put  to  deatb  as  rebels  by  the  barbarous  enemy. 
On  the  14th  the  French  advanced  to  Alagon, 
aboLt  sixteen  miles  from  Saragossa,  and  having 
here  routed  a  body  of  the  half-armed  citizens,  the 
eiie»y  proceeded  without  farther  obstruction,  and 
took  vip  a  position  very  near  the  city,  which  was 
eovired  by  a  rising  ground  planted  with  olive 
trtec  The  inhabitants  having  hastily  placed  some 
cannon  before  the  gates,  the  assailaiits  made  no 
atteopt  to  enter  the  place  untH  the  following 
Dorring,  when  they  attacked  the  out-posts  upon 
the  saual,  and  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
penetrate  with  their  main-body,  through  the  gate 
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called  Portillo.  The  Arragonese^  though  attack^tf 
OD  both  sides,  fought  with  the  most  determined 
resolution,  yet  so  little  order  prevailed,  that  their 
caiinon  was  served  by  any  person  who  happened 
to  be  near  them,  and  everj-  one  commanded  and 
obeyed  alternately.  A  spirit  of  the  purest 
patriotism  seemf^d,  however,  to  animate  every 
breast,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  that 
entered  the  town  was  put  to  death.  The  patriots 
also  suffered  severely,  but  their  bravery  was 
crowned  with  the  most  complete  success,  Lefebyre 
being  forced  to  withdraw  beyond  the  range  of 
their  guns. 

The  patriots  were  eager  to  pursue  the  retreating 
enemy,  but  Palafox  restrained  their  ardour,  wisely 
judging  that  Lefebvre  had  only  withdrawn  for  a 
short  time  to  recruit  his  losses,  and  that  be  vould 
speedily  return  with  a  greater  force  to  take  ren- 
geance  for  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered.  The 
gallant  chief,  knowing  that  a  regular  siege  ^^as  to 
be  expected,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
present  respite  to  collect  reinforcements  and  other 
resources  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  to 
place  the  rest  of  Arragon  in  a  posture  of  defsttce. 
Having  collected  about  fourteen  hundred  soUiers, 
who  escaped  from  Madrid,  with  a  small  dirision 
of  militia  from  Calatayud,  he  marched  to  £pila, 
with  a  view  of  placing  the  invaders  between  his 
little  army  and  the  city,  and  cutting  off  their 
reinforcements ;  but  being  suddenly  attacked 
by  Lefebvre  on   the  23d,  superior  numbers. ani! 
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discipline  preyailed,  and  the  wreck  of  this  gallant 
band^  threw  themselves  with  difficulty  into  Sara- 


The  arrival  of  General  Yerdier  with  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  and  some  Portuguese 
battalions  whom  the  tyrannical  system  of  Bonaparte 
had  forced  out  of  their  own  country,  enabled 
Lefebvre  soon  after  to  advance  again  with 
augmented  strength.  Having  secured  the  best 
positions,  the  French,  on  the  27th,  attacked  the 
eity  and  the  Torrero,  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
the  lofls  of  eight  hundred  men  and  six  pieces  of 
artillery.  They  resumed  the  attack  on  the 
following  morning,  and  unfortunately  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  the  Torrero,  which  was 
lost  by  the  misconduct  of  an  artillery  officer,  who 
was  shot  for  his  treachery.  On  this  important 
post  the  enemy  immediately  mounted  several 
twelve  pounders,  mortars  and  howitzers,  and  from 
these  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  shells  and  gre^ 
nades  upon  the  town,  in  which  not  a  building  was 
bomb-proof.  The  most  dreadful  horrors  now 
menaced  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  but  still  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  all  ranks  was  never  to 
yield.  They  placed  beams  of  timber  in  a  sloping 
direction  against  the  houses,  behind  which  they 
might  take  shelter  from  the  falling  shells.  Sacks 
filled  with  sand  were  placed  before  the  gates  in 
the  form  of  a  battery,  round  which  a  deep  trench 
was  dug,  and  holes  were  made  for  musketry  in  the 
mud    walls    and    intermediate    buildings,    while 
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cannon  was  stationed  in  the  most  favourable 
positions.  All  the  houses  in  the  environs  were 
destroyed^  and  those  gardens  and  olive-grounds 
which^  in  better  times^  had  been  the  recreation 
and  support  of  their  owners^  were  now  cheerfully 
rooted  up  by  them  wherever  they  were  likely  to 
cover  the  enemy's  approach.  Nor  did  the  clergy 
nor  the  weaker  sex  decline  the  glorious  task  of 
assisting  in  the  defence  of  their  native  city.  Wo< 
men  formed  themselves  into  companies  to  relieve 
the  wounded^  and  carry  refreshment  to  their 
husbands^  sons,  and  brothers,  who  defended  the 
gates.  One  of  these  iias  instituted  by  the  Coun- 
tess Burita,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who,  though 
young,  delicate,  and  beautiful,  was  frequently 
seen  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  shot 
and  shells,  coolly  attending  to  the  "duties  which 
she  had  prescribed  to  herself.  Many  of  the  monks 
took  up  arms,  while  others  were  busily  engaged 
with  the  nuns  in  making  cartridges,  which  the 
children  distributed;  or  in  administering  the  last 
rites  of  their  religion  to  those  gallant  men  who 
were  expiring  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 

During  the  night  of  the  28th,  a  powder- 
magazine,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  waii 
blown  up  by  the  hand  of  some  wretch  whom  the 
enemy  had  found  means  to. corrupt;  and  this 
dreadful  explosion  which  destroyed  fourteen  houses 
and  tfvo  hundred  persons,  served  as  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  attack.  While  the  inhabitants  were 
engaged  in  digging  out  their  fellow  citizens  from 
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the  ruins^  the  French  appeared  before  three  of 
the  gates  which  had  been  sold  to  them,  and 
opened  a  most  destructive  fire  of  shot  and  shells. 
They  directed  their  principal  force  against  the 
Portillo  gate  and  a  large  square  building  near  it, 
and  the  sand-bag  battery  before  this  gate  was  fre- 
quently destroy  ed,  and  asoften  re^sonstructed  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  carnage  ^t  this  spot 
was  so  dreadful  throughout  the  day,  that  at  length 
not  a  man  who  defended  it  was  left  alive.  So 
tremendous  was  the  fire,  that  the  citizens  and 
soldiers  hesitated  to  reman  the  guns.  At  that 
critical  moment  Augustina  Saragossa,  a  fine  young 
woman  of  the  lower  class,  who  had  been 
employed  in  carrying  refreshments,  rushed  over 
the  slain  and  wounded,  snatched  a  match  from 
the  hand  of  a  dead  artillery-man,  and  fired  off  a 
twenty-six  pounder.  She  then  jumped  upon  the 
gun,  and  made  a  solemn  vow  that  she  would  never 
quit  it  alive  during  the  attack.  Animated  by  the 
extraordinary  courage  of  this  heroine,  the  citizens 
again  rushed  to  the  battery,  and  resumed  their 
fire  with  such  destructive  vigour,  that  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  at  this  place, 
as  well  as  at  every  other  point  of  attack. 

These  assaults  having  been  repeated  for  several 
succeeding  days  with  no  greater  success,  Lefebvre 
found  it  necessa'ry  to  proceed  against  the  city  in  a 
manner  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  war. 
The  French  having  hitherto  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,   the  besieged  were  enabled  to 
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receiye  some  scanty  succours^  but  on  the  1 1th  of 
July  the  enemy  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  by 
a  ford  above  the  city,  and  afterwards  constructing 
a  floating  bridge.  Their  cavalry  now  passed  over 
in  great  numbers,  destroyed  the  mills  which 
supplied  the  town  with  flour,  levied  contributions 
on  all  the  surrounding  villages,  anil  cut  off  every 
resource  of  the  besieged.  The  active  mind  of 
Palafox,  however,  soon  discovered  means  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  his  fellow*citizens ;  corn- 
mills,  worked  by  horses,  were  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  monks  were  employed 
in  manufacturing  gun-powder.  All  the  sulphur 
in  the  place  was  put  in  requisition  ;  the  soil  of  the 
streets  was  carefullv  washed  to  extract  its  nitre, 
and  charcoal  was  made  of  the  stalks  of  hemp, 
which  in  that  country  grows  to  an  unusual  size ; 
by  these  methods,  thirteen  arobas  of  Castile,  or 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, were  produced  each  day. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  city  was  completely 
invested,  and. the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  ex- 
hausted by  want  of  food,  which  had  now  become 
extremely  scanty,  and  by  their  unremitting  exer- 
tions for  forty-six  days,  were  reacly  to  sink  under 
their  sufferings.  They  made,  however,  a  desperate 
effort  to  recover  the  Torrero,  but  failing  in  this, 
as  well  as  some  other  attacks,  they  resolved  to 
abide  the  issue  within  their  walls.  The  enemy 
renewed  the  bombardment  on  the  2d  of  August; 
and   the   foutidling-hospital,    which    was    filled 
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with  the  sick  and  wounded^  took  fire,  and  was 
consumed  with  many  of  its  hapless  inmates*  Some 
of  the  wretched  sufferers  were  rescued  from  im- 
pending destruction  by  the  heroic  exertions  of 
the  women^  who,  regardless  of  the  shot  and  shells 
that  fell  around  them,  braved  the  fury  of  the 
flames;  thus  proving  that  at  the  call  of  humanity 
or  the  impulse  of  patriotism,  they  could  carry  the 
exercise  of  the  manly  virtues  to  the  most  exalted 
pitch.  The  enemy  were  now  enabled  to  complete 
their  batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guerva, 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  gate  of  St.  Engracia, 
near  which  stood  a  splendid  church  and  convent 
of  Jeronimites.  The  convent  of  8t.  Eiigracia^ 
was  speedily  laid  in  ruins,  with  all  its  costly 
ornaments;  and  the  French,  penetrating  through 


*  This  church  and  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Engracia  and  othGr 
saints  and  martyrs,  of  whom  many  extraordinary  stories  are  re- 
cordedy  were  objects  of  peculiar  veneration  to  the  Sarragossans. 
Numerous  relics  were  deposited  here,  and  both  edifices  were  most 
splendidly  adorned ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole, 
was  the  subterraneous  church,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  pit  or 
well  containing  the  relics.  Here  were  shewn  the  heads  of  many 
saints,  placed  in  silver  shrines  and  enclosed  in  cbrystal,  with 
eoUars  of  precious  stones.  Several  altars  rich  in  treasures  were 
ranged  along  the  walls.  Thirty  small  columns  of  different  marbles 
supported  tho  roof,  which  was  of  an  azure  colour,  studded  with 
stars  to  resemble  the  sky.  The  history  of  the  Saragossan  martyrs 
was  represented  in  bas-relief,  and  the  whole  was  secured  by  an 
mm  graUng  from  the  touch  of  idle  curiosity.  In  this  sabterranean 
dmrch  thirty  silver  lamps  were  burning  day  and  night. 
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the  mud-walls^  forced  their  way^  after  a  dreadful 
conte^,  into  the  street  called  Cozo,  and  before 
the  day  closed  they  were  in  possession  of  the  half 
of  Saragossa. 

Having  established  his  head-quarters  amidst  the 
ruins  of  St.  Engracia,  Lefebvre  now  concluded 
that  the  conquest  of  the  city  was  accomplished  ; 
but  he  soon  found  that  he  had  made  a  dreadful 
mistake.  Having  sent  a  summons  to  Palafox  ia 
the  following  laconic  terms — ^^  Quartet  General — 
Santa  Engrada — Capitulation,^^  (Head-quartera 
— Santa  Kngracia — Capitulation)  he  received  a 
reply  equally  short  but  more  emphatic — ^^  Quartet 
General  —  Saragossa  —  Guerra  el  CuchiUoy^ 
(Head-quarters — Saragossa — War  to  the  knife'a 
point.)  A  contest  now  began  for  which  scarcely 
a  parallel  can  be  found  in  history.  The  French, 
under  the  command  of  General  Yerdier,  possessed 
one  side  of  the  street  called  Cozo,  while  the 
Patriots  maintained  the  other.  Batteries  were 
erected  by  both  parties,  and  the  intervening  space 
was  quickly  filled  with  the  slain.  The  ammunition 
of  the  citizens  beginning  to  fail,  they  declared 
their  resolution  of  rushing  on  the  enemy  with 
their  knives;  but,  at  that  critical  moment,  Don 
Francisco  Palafox,  the  GeneraPs  brother,  arrived 
with  an  unexpected  reinforcement  of  three  thou- 
sand Spanish  guards^  Swiss,  and  volunteers,  and 
a  convoy  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  contest 
was  now  continued  for  eleven  days  and  nights, 
from  street  to  street  and  from  house  to  house ; 
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but  chiefly  uoder  cover  of  the  .darkness,  for  it 
was  almost  certain  death  to  appear  in  the  da}- 
time  near  the  houses  of  the  opposite  party. 
During  the  night,  the  combatants  frequently 
dashed  across  the  streets  to  attack  each  other's 
batteries,  and  the  combats  thus  commenced  were 
often  continued  in  the  adjoining  houses,  where 
they  fought  from  room  to  room^  and  from  floor  to 
floor. 

'The  accumulation  of  dead  bodies  in  the  streets 
during  this  horrible  warfare,  now  threatened  this 
devoted  city  with  the  pestilence,  an  enemy  not 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  sword.  As  it  was 
certain  death  to  any  of  the  citizens  to  attempt  to 
remove  them,  Palafox,  ever  fertile  in  resources, 
contrived  an  expedient,  which  in  some  measure 
diminished  the  evil.  Tying  ropes  to  the  French 
prisoners,  he  pushed  tbem  forward,  amid  the 
dead  and  dying,  to  bring  away  the  bodies  for 
burial,  and  the  sympathy  of  their  countrymen 
secured  them  in  the  discharge  of  this  necessary 
duty. 

The  resolutions  of  a  Council  of  War,  which 
assembled  on  the  8th,  served  still  further  to 
animate  the  people  in  the  heroic  defence  of  their 
native  city,  and  they  determined^  that  should  the 
enemy  even  succeed  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
town,  they  would  retire  over  the  Ebro,  break 
down  the  bridge,  and  defend  the  suburbs  till  they 
perished.  They  were  not,  however,  driven  to  this 
extremity  ;  the  citizens  every  day  gained  ground 
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Upon  the  French;  and,  after  this  unexampled 
conflict  had  lasted  eleven  days,  the  enemy  were 
reduced  to  the  possession  of  about  an  eighth  part 
of  the  town.  Lefebrre  now  began  to  perceive 
that  all  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  a  people  resolved  to  conquer  or  die, 
must  prove  fruitless;  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
disheartened  by  the  intelligence  of  the  successes 
of  the  Spaniards  in  various  quarters  of  the  Penin- 
sula: under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  he 
resolved  to  abandon  the  town,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  after  keeping  up  a  most 
destructive  tire  during  the  preceding  night,  his 
columns  were  seen,  to  the  great  surprize  of  the 
patriots,  at  a  great  distance  on  the  plain,  bending 
their  course  towards  Pampeluna.  This  city  was 
filled  for  many  days  with  waggon-loads  of  the 
wounded,  whose  number  was  so  great  that  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  them  in  the  convents  and 
hospitals ;  and  while  these  unfortunate  wretches 
were  literally  dying  in  the  streets  for  want  of 
food  and  assistance,  their  unfeeling  comrades  were 
actively  employed  in  disposing  of  the  church- 
plate,  watches,  jewels  and  apparel,  which  they 
had  plundered  on  their  route  through  Navarre 
and  Arragon. 

The  brave  Palafox  was,  on  the  other  hand^ 
strenuously  engaged  in  providing  against  the 
effects  which  were  naturally  to  be  dreaded  after 
so  long  and  so  murderous  a  siege.  The  dead 
bodies   were  removed    from  the  streets,    and  a 
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board  of  health  was  established,  io  piard  against 
the  dangers  of  putrefaction.  In  these  necessary 
duties,  the  citizens  cheerfully  co-operated,  not 
withstanding  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  their  unexampled  exertions. 
Though  many  a  parent  was  left  childless,  and 
many  a  man  reduced  from  competence  to  poverty, 
yet  no  complaints  were  heard,  and  every  feeling 
seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  cheering 
recollection  that  they  had  successfully  defended 
their  native  walls  against  the  ruthless  invaders, 
and  that  henceforth  the  name  of  Saragossa  would 
rank  with  those  of  Numantia  and  Saguntum. 
^^  Saragossa,"  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  *'  has  exem- 
plified a  melancholy,  yea  a  dismal  truth,  yet  con- 
solatory and  full  of  joy ;  that  when  a  people  are 
called  suddenly  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  and  are 
sorely  pressed  upon,  their  last  field  of  battle  is 
the  floors  upon  which  their  children  have  played  ; 
the  chambers  where  the  family  of  each  man  has 
slept,  or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they  have  been 
sheltered;  in  the  gardens  of  .their  recreation ;  in 
the  street  or  in  the  market-place ;  before  the  altars 
of  their  temples,  and  among  their  congregated 
dwellings,  blazing  or  up-rooted."  To  contemplate 
a  field  of  battle  where  two  mighty  armies  meet  to 
decide  the  fate  of  empires,  may  fill  the  mind  with 
admiration  of  the  skill  of  the  leaders  and  the  prow- 
ess of  the  troops;  it  dazzles  the  imagination  with 
all  the  gorgeous  pomp  and  parade  of  war;  but  every 
fibre  of  the  human  heart  is  roused  to  animation  at 
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the  sight  of  peaceable  citizens  defending  their  altars 
and  fire  sides  against  the  enemies  of  their  country^ 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  patriotism, 
fighting  amidst  the  wreck  of  their  property,  and 
the  slaughter  of  their  dearest  friends.  Such  was 
the  scene  presented  by  the  defence  of  Salragossa^ 
a  name  which  in  all  after-ages  can  never  be 
pronounced  but  with  enthusiastic  respect  and 
veneration. 

8oon  after  the  raising  of  the  siege,  Ferdinand 
was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  amidst 
waUs  blackened  with  fire,  shattered  with  artillery, 
and  stained  with  blood.  The  obsequies  of  the 
dead  were  next  performed  with  military  honours, 
and  pensions  were  granted  to  such  of  the  survivors 
as  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves, 
amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  Augustina,  who 
was  also  permitted  to  wear  a  small  shield  of 
honour  embroidered  on  the  skeve  of  her  gown, 
upon  which  the  word  Saragossa  was  inscribed. 

The  city  of  Valencia  evidenced  about  the  same 
period  a  similar  spirit  of  resistance  to  their 
oppressors,  Marshal  Moncey  having  directed  his 
march  towards  this  city,  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
appointed  corps  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
besides  cavalry.  He  reached  Cuenca  about  the 
middle  of  June,  but  he  conducted  his  march  in 
such  a  manner  as  equally  to  threaten  Murcia  and 
Valencia,  to  secure  the  latter,  however,  soon 
appeared  to  be  his  object,  as  the  possession  of  it 
would  render  him  master  of  the  most  fertile  and 
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delightful  proviDce  of  Spain^  and  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  French  in  Catalonia.  The 
proviuce  of  Valencia  presented  some  formidable 
barriers  against  invasion^  and  the  Spanish  troope 
and  peasants  were  not  slow  in  occupying  them ; 
but  Monoey  by  a  rapid  movement,  and  a  sudden 
and  impetuous  attack^  succeeded  in  forcing  a 
passage  over  the  mountains,  and  immediately 
advanced  towards  the  city, 

Valencia,  like  Saragoasa,  was  nearly  defence? 
less:  immense  suburbs  had  grown  up  round  the 
whole  circle  of  its  brick  walls,  and  the  small 
citadel  which  it  contained  was  altogether  useless : 
the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants^, 
however,  supplied  the  want  of  fortifications.  At 
the  call  of  the  Junta  they  repaired  to  the  citadel 
for  arms;  but  the  number  of  muskets  being 
insufficient  for  all,  some  could  only  prociire 
swords.  The  gate  of  Quarte,  against  which  th^ 
enemy  were  expected  to  make  their  principql 
attack,  was  defended  by  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  the  protection  of  a  breast-work  of  timber, 
and  logs  of  wood  were  used,  to  block  up  th^ 
different  streets*  The  ditches  were  at  the  same 
time  filled  with  water,  and  trenches  cut  across  the 
road  to  impede  the  enemy's  approach* 

Marshal  Moncey  having  arrived,  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  within  a  league  of  the  city,  thq 
Spanish  general  Caro  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  check  his  progress*  On  the  following  mornioy 
the  Marshal  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  promising  prp- 
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tection  to  persons  and  property,  if  the  French 
were  permitted  to  enter  peaceably ;  otherwise 
threatening:  to  force  his  way  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  inhabitants  declaring  their  fixed  resolution 
to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  the 
attack  immediately  commenced ;  and  fortunately 
for  the  Spaniards,  Moncey  directed  his  eflTorts 
against  the  very  gate  which  had  been  fortified 
with  the  greatest  care.  As  their  approach  was 
along  a  broad  street,  which  led  directly  to  the 
gate,  the  Patriots  skilfully  seized  the  advantage 
which  this  circumstance  gave  them,  and,  throwing 
open  the  barrier,  they  brought  up  a  twenty-four 
pounder,  in  addition  to  the  guns  which  had 
been  already  planted  there,  and  opened  such  an 
effectual  fire  on  the  approaching  enemy  that  the 
streets  were  presently  heaped  with  their  dead. 
The  French  soon  fell  into  confusion  and  disorder, 
and  at  length  retired  after  suffering  great  carnage. 
They  continued  to  cannonade  the  city  til]  eight 
in  the  evening,  when  they  made  an  attempt 
to  force  the  gate  of  St.  Vincents,  but  being 
repulsed  in  this  also,  they  commenced  a  retreat  in 
the  night,  and  speedily  evacuated  the  province, 
after  losing  in  the  expedition  above  five  thousand 
men,  and  a  great  part  of  their  artillery. 

A  third  division  of  the  French  army,  marched 
on  the  20th  of  June,  under  General  Duhesme 
from  Barcelona,  to  attack  the  city  of  Gerona. 
This  force  consisted  of  eight  thousand  men,  and 
neither  the  city  nor  its  fort  Montjuic  was  prepared 
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for  the  attack.     The  inhabitants,  indeed,  had  put 
themselves  in   a   posture  of  defence,    and  were 
determined  to  maintain  the  place  to  the  last  extre- 
mity,  but  they  posi^essed   no   leader  qualified   to 
direct  their  operations.      In  this  distressing  emer- 
gency^  Captain   Otway,   who  was  then  lying  off 
Rosaa^   about  thirty  miles   distant,  hastened  with 
his    marines    to    the    relief    of   the    town,    and 
pot  himself  at  the  head  of  its  brave  defenders. 
Led  on   by  htm,   all   ranks    of   the   inhabitants 
exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and 
every  attack  of  the  enemy  was  repelled.       Lord 
Cochrane,   in  the  mean  time,  assisted  by  the  Spa- 
nuii  militia,  stormed  the  castle  of  Mongat,  which 
csommanded  a  pass  on  the  road  between  Barcelona 
and  Gerona,  destroyed  the  castle,  and  broke  up 
the  road,  so  as  to  render  it  impassable  for  artillery. 
Dufaesme  was  now  convinced  that  the  place  could 
not  be  taken  but  by  a  regular  siege,  and,  having 
made  the  necessary  arrangements,  he  summoned 
Gerona  on  the   II th  of   August.      The  arrival, 
however^   of  Count  de  Caldagues,  at  the  head  of 
Six  thousand  men,   only  three  hundred  4)f  whom 
were  regular  troops,  compelled  the  French  gene- 
ral  to  abandon  his  enterprize,    at,  the  moment 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  town   could   not 
hold  out  above  twelve  hours  longer.     Aided  by  a 
sally  from  the  fort,  the  Count  stormed  the  French 
batteries  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  threw 
the  enemy  into  such  irreparable  confusion,    that 
they  fled  from  their  encampment  into  the  plain  of 
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Sarvia^  irhere,  protected  by  their  cavalry,  they 
made  a  stand  for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  till 
the  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  Spaniards  compelled 
them  to  retreat  tpwards  Barcelona  and  Figuiera?^ 
leaving  behind  them  a  great  part  of  their  artillery 
and  stores. 

The  patriot  cause  received  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  strength  about  this  time^  by  the  liberation  of 
a  large  body  of  Spanish  troops,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Romana,  whom  the  artifice  of  Napoleoit  had 
inveigled  into  the  north  of  Germany,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic.  The 
British  government,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Spanish  contest,  directed  their  earnest  attention  to 
the  deliverance  of  these  brave  men,  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Keates,  who  commanded  in  the  Baltic, 
found  means  to  communicate  to  the  Marquis  de 
Romana  intelligence .  of  every  thing  that  had 
occurred  in  Spain.*  No  sooner  were  these  brave 
men  informed  of  the  dreadful  injuries  inflicted  on 
their  country  by  their  treacherous  allies,  than 
they  manifested  their  impatience  to  join  those 
patriotic  bands,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  defend 
their  native  soil,  and,  though  surrounded  by 
hostile  battalions^   they  planted  their  colours  in 


*  This  is  said  to  have  heen  accoraplbhed  through  the  medium 
of  a  Swedish  clergymany  who  disguising  himself  as  a  low 
travelling  tradesman,  went  by  the  way  of  Heligoland,  and  after 
encountering  many  difficulties,,  at  length  reached  the  place  where 
the  Spanish  troops  were  stationed.     Having  ascertained  the  person 
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the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  swore  on  their  knees  to 
be  loyal  to  their  country. 

A  Spanish  oiBcer  having  fortunately  escaped  to 
the  British  fleet,  a  plan  was  soon  concerted  for 
the  liberation  of  this  faithful  band^  six  thousand 
of  whom  were  stationed,  with  their  commander, 
in  the  island  of  Punen.  On  the  9th  of  August 
the  Spanish  troops  took  possession  of  the  H>rt  of 
Nybourg,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  thousand 
of  their  countrymen  from  Jutland^  Another 
regiment  in  Jatland  was  unfortunately  so  situated 
as  to  be  unable  to  effect  its  escape,  and  two  in  the 
island  were  disarmed,  after  firing  on  the  French 
General  Frisimi,  (who  endeavoured  to  seduce 
them  from  their  allegiance,)  and  killing  one  of 
his  aides*du-camp.  After  an  impotent  opposition 
from  some  Danish  vessels  in  the  harbour  of 
Nyboui^,  the  whole  force,  amounting  to  e^ht 
thousand  men,  embarked  on  the  1 1th,  with  ail 
their  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores,  and  being 
joined  by  two  thousand  more  from  Laland,   the 


of  tha  MsfqnUy  he  sddresBed  him  in  the  character  of  a  vender  of 
coffee,  but  his  first  overtures  were  treated  with  contempt^  the 
Marquis  sopposing  him  to  be  a  smuggler.  The  cleigyman, 
bowever,  contrived  to  introduce  a  conversation  with  him  in  Latin 
apparently  about  the  coffee,  in  order  to  deceive  those  who  might 
ob8er%e  them,  and  by  this  means  the  Marquis  was  put  in  pos-* 
tttsion  of  the  occurences  thai  had  taken  place  in  Spain,  and  of 
the  readiness  of  the  British  Government  to  assist  him  in  any 
tSahM  he  might  wish  to  mal?e .  fo^the  rescue  of  himself  and  his 
troops^ 
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whole  of  them  were  brought  to  England^    and 
soon  after  sent  to  their  own  country. 

The  rapid  successes  of  the  Patriots  in  various 
quarters  of  Spain,  had  now  rendered  the  residence 
of  the  intrusive  king  in  the  capital  full  of  appre- 
sion  and  disquietude.  The  first  news  which 
greeted  him  after  his  arrival  was  the  defeat  and 
surrender  of  Dupont.  To  this  succeeded  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  of  the'  recovery  of  St. 
Andero  by  the  Patriots,  the  flight  of  Moncey  from 
before  Valencia,  and  the  vain  efforts  of  Lefebvre 
to  subdue  Saragossa.  The  victorious  armies  of 
Valencia  and  Andalusia  were  advancing  towards 
Madrid,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  ready  to 
rise  and  avenge  their  murdered  comrades;  and 
Blake,  notwithstanding  his  defeat  at  Bio  Seeo^ 
had  recovered  his  superiority,  and  was  now  in  a 
condition  to  endanger  the  retreat  of  the  usurper. 
Alarmed  by  all  these  untoward  circumstancee^ 
Joseph,  before  he  had  been  ten  days  in  the  city, 
found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  it,  and  he  retired  to 
Burgos,  with  his  army,  after  destroying  all  the 
artillery  and  ammunition  which  he  could  not  take 
away.  He  also  plundered  the  palaces,  and  the 
treasury,  and  carried  off  the  crown-jewels,  and 
regalia.  ^  Thus,^  observed  the  Spaniards  humor- 
ously, '^  as  he  could  not  put  the  crown  on  his 
head,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket."  The  Duke  del 
Infantado,  the  Duke  del  Parque,  Don  Pedro  de 
Gevallos  and  some  other  friends  of  Ferdinand,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  enter  the  intruder's  service^ 
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oontrtted  to  escape  from  their  degrading  situation 
prerious  to  this  event. 

As  soon  as  the    capital   was  freed    from   the 
presence  of  the  usurper,    the  Council  of  Castile 
resumed  the  government,  and,  in  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  and  an  address  to  the  several 
proYincial  governments,  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain the  fi^ood  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  which 
tiiey  had  forfeited  by  their  base  Subserviency  io 
the  invader.      Though  they  failed  in  this  object, 
yet  it  prevailed  so  far  on  the  compassion  of  the 
people,   that  its  weak  members  were  pitied,  and 
the  guilty  remained  unpunished.     Their  claims, 
however,  to  any  kind  of  supreme  authority  were 
disregarded,   and  most  of  the   provincial  Juntas 
seemed  determined  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
that  of  Seville,  whose  wise  and  vigorous  conduct 
had  merited  the  good  opinion  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  necessity  of  some  supreme  government  was, 
however,  universally  apparent,  and  Madrid,  under 
all  circumstances,  was  considered  the  most  eligible 
place  for  its  residence.      The  Junta  of   Seville 
cheerfully  resigned  its  authority  when/ the  good  of 
the  nation  required  it,  and  this  renunciation  was 
preceded  by    a   manifesto  fraught  With  wisdom. 
After  congratulating  their  countrymen  on  their 
successes  against  the  common  enemy,  it  exhorted 
them  to  the  most  watchful  vigilance,  and  cautioned 
them  against  discord  and  disunion.    It  pointed  out 
the  nec*essity  of  a  supreme  government,  but  denied 
any  power  in  the  Council  of  Castile  to  convoke  the 
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Cortes^  which  rested  in  the  King  alone.  As  this 
was  uo^  impossible,  it  asserted  that  the  supreme 
power  rested  in  the  Juntas  created  by  the  people, 
and  it  exhorted  the  diflferent  Juntas  to  elect  from 
among  their  own  members  two  deputies,  and  that 
all  the  deputies  thus  elected  should  be  acknow- 
ledged and  obeyed  as  constituting  the  supreme 
government  of  Spain.  Each  Junta  should,  how- 
ever, continue  to  have  the  internal  command  and 
direction  in  its  own  province,  and  it  became  their 
duty  to  communicate  the  wishes  of  the  people 
to  the  deputies  sent  by  them  to  the  supreme 
government. 

This  plan  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  the 
Central  Junta  was  installed  at  Aranjuez  on  the 
25th  of  September,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
venerable  Count  Florida  Blanca.  After  taking 
an  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  be  faithful  to  their  august  sovereign, 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  proclaimed  with  great 
solemnity.  The  Supreme  Central  Junta  was  soon 
after  acknowledged  by  the  Council  of  Castile, 
and  by  all  the  other  constituted  authorities  of  the 
kingdom.  Amongst  the  first  proceedings  of  this 
body  were  the  sending  envoys  to  England,  some 
salutary  regulations  respecting  the  finances,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Council  of  War,  composed 
of  five  members.  General  Castanos  was  constituted 
President,  and  the  other  four  members  were  Don 
Thomas  Morla,  the  Marquis  de  Castelar,  the  Mar- 
iqttis  del  Pilaeia,  and  Don  Antonio  de  Bueno. 
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Importaot  Eveoto  in  Portugal  .---Melancliolj  State  of  Lisbon. — 
Tyrannical  Projeediogs  of  General  Juoot.— Insurrection  at 
Oporto,  and  through  the  North  of  Portugal,  attended  with 
complete  Success. — Horrible  Cruelties  committed  by  the  FVench 
in  the  Province  of  Aientejo. — The  Portuguese  open  a  communi- 
oaiioB  with  the  British  Fleet. — ^Ait  Expedition  sails  from  Cork, 
imder  Sir  Aithtur  Wsllesley,  to  assist  the  Patriots.— The  BritM 
Force  disembarks  at  Mondego  Bay. — Battles  of  Roleia  and 
Vimiera,  in  which  the  French  ore  defeated. — ^Arrival  of  Sir 
Harry  Burraid  to  take  the  Command  of  the  British  Army. — 
He  ts  quickly  superseded  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. — Junot 
obtains  an  Armistice. — Convention  of  Ointra. — Exasperation  of 
file  Portoguese  at  the  Terms  of  this  Treaty.— The  Fnnek 
evaenate  Portugal. — ^The  Convention  excites  general  indignation 
in  England. — ^A  Board  of  Enquiry  5s  appointed  for  investigating 
the  transaction. — His  Majesty  expresses  his  disapprobation  of 
the  Convention. — The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
•re  voted  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  his  signal  Victory  at 
Vimiera. 


Hating  detailed  the  first  successes  of  the 
Spanish  Patriots  in  defence  of  the  independence 
of  their  country^  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  important  occurrences  which  took  place,  du- 
ring the  same  period,  in  the  other  kingdom  of  the 
Peninsula.      From  the  moment  when  the  French 
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flag  was  planted  on  the  tower  of  Lisbon^  Junbt 
continued  to  rule  the  unfortunate  Portuguese  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  Commerce^  from  which  thousands 
not  only  derived  subsistence^  but  comfort  and 
respectability,  wa  scompletely  paralyzed,  the  En- 
glish blockading  squadron  not  suffering  a  sin- 
gle ship  to  enter.  The  India  house  was  shut 
up,  and  Lisbon,  which  had  been  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  of  cities,  presented  nothing  but  quays 
totally  deserted^  and  whole  streets  nearly  empty. 
As  the  city  depended  for  its  supply  of  corn,  chiefly 
upon  foreign  countries^  famine  now  menaced  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  and  the  convents  where  the 
poor  had  formerly  been  fed,  were  occupied  by 
soldiers.  Many  of  the  numerous  English  who 
resided  in  Lisbon,  as  well  as  Portuguese,  had 
effected  their  escape  by  means  of  a  Bussian 
squadron  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  which  on  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Tagus,  and  with  a  generosity  highly 
honourable  to  the  Bussrians,  now  afforded  protec- 
tion to  the  persecuted  English. .  Junot,  to  check 
the  emigration  of  the  Portuguese^  threatened 
them  with  the  loss  of  property  and  the  severest 
corporal  punishment:  all  who  facilitated  their 
escape  were  menaced  with  death,  and  all  house- 
holders were  compelled,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, to  give  information  when  any  of  their  inmates 
had  emigrated. 
These  rigid  measures,  with  the  ejiecutions  that 
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folloired,  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
repressing  the  spirit  of  the  people,  had  not  the 
Spanish  revolution  broken  out.  Some  Portuguese 
noblemen,  whom  it  had  been  deemed  prudent 
to  secure  in  France^  were  made  use  of  on  the 
occasion  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
to  their  state  of  abject  vassalage.  The  Marquis  of 
Abrantes,  whose  estates^  with  the  title  of  Duke, 
Bonaparte  conferred  on  Junot,  was  sent  with  some 
others,  under  the  title  of  deputies,  to  Bayonne, 
from  whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Portuguese 
nation^  stating  that  the  object  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of 
British  influence,  and  restore  them  to  their  rank 
amongst  the  powers  of  Europe.  They  were 
therefore  exhorted  to  embrace  the  general  cause 
of  Europe,  and  to  resist  with  firmness  every 
temptation  U>  oppose  the  will  of  the  Emperor. 
Though  Juuot  was  indefatigable  in  circulating 
this  letter,  yet  he  thought  it  necessi^ry  to  take 
other  precautions  to  guard  himself  against  the 
*  fury  of  a  people  whom  he  had  for  the  last  six 
months  oppressed  with  a  complication  of  miseries, 
and  from  whom  he  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  the  intell^ence  of  the  Spanish  insurrection. 
The  first  measure  he  resolved  upon  was  to  disarm 
tlie  Spanish  troops  quartered  m  lasboii  F*r  this 
purpose  he  issued  orders  that  tlgeyilhouldasaMiible 
rt  an  early  hour.on  thd  tnotnii^ofMlhe  iillbikf 
June,  under  the  prettVt  ol'efwtflng.the  Tagus  to 
proceed  to  Selubal ;    but  they  were  no  sooner 
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collected,  than  they  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  French  troops,  and  being  compelled  to  ground 
their  arms,  they  were  confined  on  board  the 
hulks  in  the  river.  The  people  were  by  this 
stratagem,  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  military 
assistance,  except  from  England^  the  flower  of 
their  own  troops  having  been  sent  into  the 
dependant  states  on  the  Continent,  or  marched 
into  Spain  to  assist  in  rivetting  the  yoke  of  the 
tyrant  on  the  neck  of  their  Spanish  brethren. 
Many  of  these  were  forced  into  the  foremost  ranks, 
and  perished  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa:  whilst 
others,  more  fortunate,  effected  their  escape,  and 
joined  the  bauds  of  the  Patriots. 

Though  the  rigorous  measures  adopted  by  Junot 
served  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  in  awe, 
«  yet  a  flame  was  excited  by  the  Spanish  proclama- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  soon 
defied  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  French  general  for 
its  suppression.  Circumstances  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  patriotic  cause  at  Oporto,  where 
a  considerable  body  of  Spanish  troops  was  sta- 
tioned. They  were  no  sooner  acquainted  with 
the  events  that  were  passing  in  their  own  country, 
than  they  determined  to  return,  and  assist  the 
Patriots;  but^  before  their  departure,  they  took 
tiic  French  gBMimfwl  and  his  staff  prisoners,  and 
delivtrad  up  the  government  of  the  city  to  Louis 
M  OUWmn,  who  hod  filled  that  office  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Preooh.  This  man,  however,  soon 
gave  symptoms  of  treachery  to  his  country,  and 
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iimteed  of  encouraging  \he  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
pie,  he  endeavoured  to  check  it,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  arrival  of  a  French  force.     During 
thia  interval,   the  festival  of  the  Corpo  de  Deos 
occurred,  and  the  governor  refused  to  permit  the 
Portuguese  colours  to  be  carried  in  the  procession 
OB   this  occasion,   assigning  as   a  reason   for  his 
conduct,  that  French  troops  under  General  Loison 
were  approaching,  who  would  take  vengeance  on 
the  city,   if  he  should  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.     This  occasioned  tlie  loudest  murmurst 
and  on  the  following  day  when  cnrti  were  ordered 
to  send  off  provisions  for  the  Frendi  detachment^ 
they  were  stopped  by  the  populace,  and  an  officer, 
followed  by  a  body  of  troops,    rode  with  the 
Portuguese  flag   to  the   square  of   St.  Oviedo, 
excfadming,   ''Long  live  the  Prince  Regent!''-^ 
This    exclamation    now   resounded    through  the 
city ;   the  populace  instaatly  flew  to  arms,   with 
which  they  supplied  themselves  at  the  tfrsenal, 
destroyed  every  vestige  of   French  power,    and 
threw  Oliviera,  with  all  his  partizans,  into  prison. 
Bemardine  Friere  de  Andrade,  who  had  for- 
merly been  governor  of  the  province,  now  resumed 
the  command ;  but  the  people,  instead  of  taking 
the  necessary  measures  for  their  defence,    gave 
themselves  up  for  several  successive  nights  to  an 
intoxication  of  joy,  till  the  exertions  of  the  bishop 
and   hia  clergy  convinced  them   of   the  folly  of 
celebrating  their  deliverance  before  it  was  secured. 
This  wise  prelate  immediately  opened  a  communis 
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cation  with  an  English  ship  of  war,  which  was  off 
the  bar^  sent  an  accredited  agent  to  England,  and. 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Junta  of  Gallicia. 
General  Loison  advanced  with  three  thousand 
French  troops  as  far  as  Amarante,  to  quell  the 
insurrection  at  Oporto,  but  intelligence  of  the 
formidable  and  determined  spirit  manifested  by  the 
people  caused  him  to  hesitate,  and  a  furious 
attack  made  upon  him  by  the  brave  peasantry  of 
the  Tras  os  Mpntes,  compelled  him  to  recross  the 
Douro  with  consider«^)ile  loss* 

The  flame  of  insurrection  now  spread  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightniiig  through  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Portugal.  In  the  little  town  of  Olhao, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  an  edict  was  posted 
up,  by  order  of  Junot,  calling  upon  the  Portu- 
guese to  take  uparmsagainstthe  Spanish  insurgents. 
Jose  Lopez  de  Sousa,  a  Portuguese  colonel,  tore  it 
down,  and,  turning  to  the  by-standers,  exclaimed, 
^^  Ah,  Portuguese,  we  no  longer  deserve  that  name, 
and  we  are  now  nothing !"  The  people  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  that  they  were  still  Portuguese, 
and  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  reli- 
gion, their  prince,  and  their  country.  They 
instantly  flew  to  the  church,  appointed  Lopez 
their  commander,  and  seized  the  cannon  at 
the  little  fort  of  Ammona  on  the  coast.  General 
Morain,  the  French  governor  of  Algarve,  who 
resided  at  Faro,  sent  a  detachment  to  quell  the 
insurrection  at  Olhao,  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  loss,  and  the  inhabitants  at  Faro,  headed  by 
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1  countryman^  taking  advantage  of  their  absence/ 
made  the  remainder  of  the  garrison^  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  men^with  their  general^ 
prisoners.  The  detachment  sent  against  Olhao 
fled  to  Mertola,  where  there  was  a  .division  of 
French  destined  to  enter  Spain  and  succour 
Duponty  but  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  corps  under  General 
Spencer,  and  in  forty-eight  hours^  the  whole 
province  of  Algarve  had  recovered  its  liberty^ 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Beira  and  Minho^  rose  in 
arms  at  the  same  time,  and-  a  very  numerous  force 
both  of  regular  troops  and  peasantry  was  soon 
collected  in  the  north  of  Portugal. 

The  efforts  of  the  Patriots  in  other  quarters 
were  not  attended  with  the  same  immediate 
success.  The  open  country  of  Alentejo,  the 
province  next  to  that  of  Algarve,  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  operations  of  regular  troops,  and 
here  the  menaces  of  Junot  were  carried  into  the 
most  rigorous  execution.  Two  hundred  persons 
were  killed  in  the  streets  of  Villa  Vi9iosa,  and 
twelve  were  shot  as  rebels.  The  city  of  Beja  was 
defended  by  six  thousand  Portuguese,  who  did 
not  give  way  till  twelve  hundred  of  them  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  The  town  was  then  given 
up  to  pillage,  and  every  house  from  which  resis* 
tance  was  made,  was  burnt.  The  same  barbarities 
were  practised  at  Evora,  where  a  hundred  Spanish 
prisoners  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  At 
Leiria,  six  hundred  Patriots  fell,  and  a  thousand 
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before  Guarda ;  in  all,  said  the  French  accounts, 
above  thirteen  thousand  insurgents  perished.  The 
horrors  perpetrated  by  the  French  throughout 
Portugal,  atthi^period,  have  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  thing  recorded  in  the  blood-stained  annals 
of  history.  Towns  and  villages  were  burnt,  priests 
murdered  at  the  altar,  nuns  violated  in  their 
convents,  and  scarcely  a  female  above  twelve 
years  of  age  escaped  the  brutality  of  these  pro- 
iligate  barbarians.  But  notwithstanding  these 
cruelties  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  remained 
unbroken,  and  the  enemy  were  masters  only  of 
as  much  of  the  country  as  their  armies  oc- 
cupied. 

The  incessant  warfare  thus  maintained  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Estremadura  and  Alentejo,  pre- 
vented Junot  from  sending  forces  to  the  more 
distant  provinces,  where  opportunity  was  thus 
afforded  for  organizing  the  insurrection,  and 
forming  Juntas  on  the  Spanish  plan.  The  people 
of  Lisbon  were  only  kept  in  awe  by  the  presence 
of  Junot  and  a  numerous  force,  but  in  spite  of  all 
his  vigilance,  they  contrived  to  maintain  a  friendly 
correspondence  with'  the  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  who  informed  them  of  every 
important  occurrence  that  took  place  in  the  north 
of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  in  Spain 

The  Junta  of  Oporto  macle  several  wise  edicts 
relative  to  the  organization  of  an  army,  and 
raising  funds  for  its  support,  but  they  were  well 
convinced  that  all  their  efforts  to  expel  the  com- 
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mon  enemyy  would  prove  fruitless  without  the 
powerful  assistance  of  ^pSngland,  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  was  manifested  for  the  expected  succours. 
Great  Britain  was  not  less  anxious  to  participate  in 
so  glorious  a  struggle^  and  so  great  was  the 
general  ardour  manifested  upon  the  occasion, 
that  the  militia  almost  universally  offered  them- 
selves for  the  service. 

An  expedition  had  been  for  some  time  preparing 
at  Corky  the  destination  of  which  was  at  length 
fixed  to  be  Spain  or  Portugal^  and  the  command 
was  conferred  upon  Major-General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  This  force,  which  consisted  of  about 
ten  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Cork  hari[)Our  on 
the  12th  of  July,  and  the  general,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  fleet  dear  of  the  coast,  made  all  sail  in  a 
frigate  for  Corunna,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
20th.  He  offered  his  assistance  to  the  Junta  of 
Gallicia ;  but,  .confidept  in  their  own  strength^  as 
far  as  regarded  men,  they  declined  the  offer,  and 
assured  Sir  Arthur  they  needed  nothing  from  the 
British  government  but  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money.  They,  at  the  same  time,  intimated  that 
the  best  mode  in  which  his  army  could  be  em- 
ployed to  assist  the  general  cause  of  the  Peninsula, 
would  be  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Portugal, 
a  measure  which  would  also  relieve  the  province  of 
Gallicia,  and  enable  the  Spaniards  to  make 
simultaneous  efforts  for  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  Peninsula. 
Sir  Arthur  now  sailed  foi^  Oporto^    whara  h« 
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held  a  conference  on  the  24th  with  the  Bishop 
and  some  general  officers,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
formed that  five  thousand  Portuguese  regular 
troops  were  stationed  at  Coimbra,  with  twelve 
hundred  peasants  in  advance;  and  that  two 
thousand  five  hundred  Portuguese,  and  three 
hundred  Spanish  infantry  were  at  Oporto,  besides 
peasants,  but  badly  equipped  and  armed,  the  pea- 
sants having  only  pikes.  Of  these  it  was  arranged 
that  five  thousand  should  co-operate  with  the 
British,  and  the  remainder  with  a  Spanish  corps, 
which  was  expected  from  Gallicia.  From  Oporto 
the  British  general  repaired  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  to  confer  with  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton 
on  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  force  the 
entrance  of  the  Tagus,  and  attack  the  forts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lisbon.  The  French  force  was 
represented  as  not  exceeding  sixteen  or  eighteen 
thousand  men,  but  this  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  extremely  inaccurate,  as  it  reached  nearly 
twenty-four  thousand.  He  found,  however,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  land  his  troops 
in  any  of  the  bays  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  as 
this  would  expose  them  to  the  attack  of  the 
principal  body  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  he 
finally  resolved  on  making  the  disembarkation  in 
Mondego  Bay,  where  he  ordered  the  corps  under 
General  Spencer  to  join  him  from  Cadiz.  The 
British  commander  rejoined  the  fleet  on  the  30th, 
when  he  received  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  the 
surrender  of  Dupont,    with  advices  from  his  own 
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government,  that  he  would  be  immediately  rein- 
forced with  five  thousand  men^  under  Generals 
Ackland  and  Anstruther,  who  would  shortly  be 
followed  by  ten  thousand  more^  under  Sir  John 
Moore>  and  that  the  command  of  the  whole  was 
to  be  vested  in  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 

The  disembarkation  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
August,  but  was  not  completed  till  the  6th,  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather.  The 
corps  under  General  Spencer  joined  them  on  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  8th  the  whole  army  was  in 
readiness  to  advance.  The  van  guard  marched  on 
the  9th^  supported  by  the  brigades  under  Generals 
Hill  and  Ferguson,  and  on  the  11th  they  were 
joined  by  the  main  body  at  Leiria.  A  corps  of 
six  thousand  Portuguese,  including  six  hundred 
cavalry,  arrived  on  the  following  day,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, a  coolness  arose  between  their  General 
Bernardine  de  Friere  and  the  British  commander, 
owing  to  an  unreasonable  and  impracticable  de- 
mand made  by  the  former,  that  his  troops  should 
be  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  British  stores; 
and  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  stated  that  he 
eould  not  comply  with  his  request,  unless  by 
exposing  his  own  troops  to  insufficient  or  preca- 
rious sustenance,  Friere  instantly  declared  his 
resolution  to  separate  his  force  from  the  English 
army,  though  Sir  Arthur  urged  the  .necessity  of 
his  co-operation  by  ^very  motive  which  regarded 
bis  own  honour^  that  of  his  country,  or  his  prince; 
but  he  not  only  declined  every  overture  of  the 
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British  general^  hot  even  refused  to  leave  ivith 
him  one  thousand  infantry^  with  six  hundred 
cavalry  and  light  troops^  whom  Sir  Arthur 
engaged  to  subsist. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
at  Leiria,  the  French  General  Laborde,  bad 
assembled  a  corps  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  Loison  continued 
his  ravages  in  Alentejo,  and  after  perpetrating 
fresh  horrors  at  Evora  and  re-victualling  Elvas^  he 
turned  back,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes,  and 
arrived  at  Thomar  on  the  same  day  that  the 
English  army  reached  Leiria^  the  two  cities  being 
about  thirty  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
Laborde  was  at  the  same  time  six  leagues  from 
Leiria,  where  he  hoped  to  have  formed  a  junction 
with  Loison^  an  event' which  was  frustrated  by  the 
sudden  advance  of  the  British  army. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  at 
Leiria^  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  pushed  forward  on  the 
Idth,  to  Aicobaca,  from  which  the  French  retired 
during  the  preceding  night.  He  marched  for 
Caldas  on  the  following  day,  during  which  the 
British  ad  vanced*guard  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  at  Obidos.  Four  companies  of  the  96th 
(riflemen)  pursued  the  fugitives  with  too  much 
ardour,  and  would  have  beeu  cut  off,  had  not 
General  Spencer  come  up  to  their  assistance.  The 
British,  however,  gained  the  village  with  the 
triffing  loss  of  two  officers  and  twenty-three  men. 
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killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  aod  the  French 
retired  entirely  from  the  neighbourhood. 

General  Laborde  now  took  post  with  six  thou- 
sand men,  and  five  pieces  of  pannon,  on  the 
heights  of  Boleia,  having  his  right  resting  on  the 
hills,  his  left  on  an  eminenoe,  and  the  passes  were 
so  judiciously  protected,  that  superior  numbers 
could  not  be  brought  against  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strength  of  this  position,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  determined  to  attack  it  on  the  17th, 
and,  while  the  few  Portugtiese  that  remained 
were  destined  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
Major«General  Ferguson  and  Brigand  ier-General 
Bowes  were  ordered,  with  their  brigades,  to  ascend 
the  hills  on  the  right,  and  the  centre  columns  to 
act  against  the  front  of  the  French  position. 

This  judicious  plan  of  attack  was  executed  at 
all  points  with  the  greatest  skill  and  bravery. 
The  army  advanced  in  three  columns  from  Caldas, 
and,  after  driving  in  the  eneoiy's  out-posts,  pre- 
pared to  ascend  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
Twelve  hundred  Portuguese  infantry  ascended  a 
pass  to  the  right  of  the  whole;  the  light  companies 
of  Major-General  Hill's  brigade,  and  the  ^th 
regiment  moved  up  the  next  pass;  the  29th  and 
0th  regiments  a  third ;  and  the  4k6th  and  82d 
passes  on  the  left.  In  every  quarter  the  efforts 
of  the  British  were  resisted  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy,  particularly  that  ascended  by  the  9th 
and  29th  regiments.  These  corps  first  attacked 
the    French,    firom    whom    they  met    the    most 
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desperate   resistance^   and  here  the  greatest  loss 
was  sustained  by  the  British.      The   Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel    Lake,    of   the    29th,    while 
distinguishing  himself    by  the   most   gallant  ex- 
ertions, received  a  mortal  wound.      Majors  Way 
and   Egerson,    of  the  same    regiment,    were  also 
wounded,  as  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  and 
Major  Molle  of  the  9th.      The   French  were  at 
length  driven  from  all  the  passes  in  the  mountains^ 
and  the  British  troops  reached  the  plains  on  their 
tops,    where  the  enemy,    in  order  to  cover  their 
retreat,   made  three  most  gallant  attacks  on  the 
same   two   corps    with    whom    they   had  a] ready- 
so   vigorously  contended,  but  these  fresh  efforts 
proved  equally  unavailing ;  they  succeeded,  how- 
ever,   in   effecting  their  retreat  in   good    order, 
principally  owing  to  the  want  of  cavalry,  and  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  up   a  sufficient   number   of 
troops  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains ;    so 
th^t  though  the  numerical  strength  of  the  British 
army  vastly  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy,  yet  not 
more  than  six   regiments  could  be  brought  into 
action.       The  French  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two,    including  twenty-eight 
officers.      The  consequences  of  the  victory  were 
of   the  greatest   moment,    as   it    was    absolutely 
necessary  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  should  drive 
the  enemy  from   these   passes^    before  he  could 
advance  to  Lisbon* 

In  the  night  after  the  battle^  Labord«  effected 
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a  junction  with  Loison^  and  the  united  corps 
retired  beyond  Torres  Vedras,  towards  the  Cabe9a 
de  Montichique.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  prepared 
to  follow  them  thither;  but  receiving  advices  on 
the  18th  that  General  Anstruther  had  arrived  ou 
the  coast,  he  determined  to  move  forwards  to 
Vimiera,  where  he  was  joined  by  this  welcome 
reinforcement  on  the  19th/  and  on  the  following 
day  by  the  troops  under  General  Ackland.  The 
whole  of  the  British  force  now  amounted  to  about 
eighteen  thousand  men."** 


Eqgaged  at  Vimiera,  August  Slst,  1808. 

Commander-iwiChief, 

Upiat'Genenl  SIR  ARTHUR  WBLLESLET,  K.  B* 

Second  in  Command, 

Major-Gelteral  SPENCER. 


M^or-Geneial  FsttOiiiov's^rigade. 

36tiiFoot 64T 

40lli 843 

Hit  003 


MajOT-Geoeral  Hill's. 

6±  Foot   090 

g±  IstBattaUoo, 833 

39111 967 

Brigadier^Geoeral  Bowbs's. 
ethFoot 1020 

amii — 863 

3id  041 


2303 


2780 


Brought  over  ^ 4.^  12,04^ 

Brigadier-General  Fraseb's. 

dOth  Foot.. .«>...  4 1010 

60th  ,  5th  Battalion, 936 

95th  (Rifle,)  4f9ompanies,  ..400 

2,355 

Brigadier-General  CsAOFtTRD's. 

45th  Foot 590 

91st • 017 

•    1,516 

Brigadier-General  NtOHTiKeALR's, 

8Sd  Foot 091 

— -       901 
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Brigadier-General  Ack land's. 

SJFoot 013 

201b 680 

95ib  (Rifle,)  2  oompanies,  .  .180 
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IM^adier-Genefal  Anstritthbb's 

9ib  Fool,  2d  Battalion, 675 

43d ,  2d , 861 

5id   ,  2d , 858 

07th 760 

3163 


20th  Light  Dragoons 300 

Portuguese  Cavalry 200 

Artillery *....4..  200 


700 
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Total  18,504 
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111  the  mean  time,  Junot  (who  was  now  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Abrantes,)  had  concen- 
trated the  whole  of  his  disposable  force,  amounting 
to  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  at  Torres  Yedras^ 
having  taken  up  a  strong  position^  with  his  ad- 
vanced-guard in  front  of  the  town^  while  the  main 
J^ody^  under  Laborde  and  Loisori,  was  strongly 
posted  behind  it.  Their  cavalry,  which  was  nume- 
rous, covered  the  whole  country,  and  prevented 
Sir  Arthur  from  obtaining  any  accurate  information 
of  the  enemy's  force.  He  had  learned,  however, 
that  their  position  was  uncommonly  strong,  and  be 
determined  to  march  on  the  following  morning  to 
Mafra^  halting  the  main  body  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  that  place,  by  which  means  he  would 
turn  the  enemy's  position  at  Torres  Vedras.  ,  But 
Junot  was  too  impatient  to  wait  for  this  movement, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  he  advanced  with 
his  whole. foroe  to  attack  the  British  before  any 
further  reinforcements  should  arrive.  Vio^iera, 
where  the  English  army  was  stationed,  is  situated 
in  a  delightful  valley,  through  which  runs  the  little 
river,  Maceira.  A  mountain  rises  on  the  west  and 
north,  the  base,  on  one  ^ide  being  washed  by  the 
sea,  and  that  on  the  other  separated  from  the 
heights  by  a  deep  ravine.  The  greater  part  of  the 
infantry  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  posted 
on  this  mountain,  under  the  command  of  Majors- 
General  Hill  and  Ferguson.  The  riflemen  and 
50th  regiment  under  Gen.  Fraser,  and  the  brigade 
of  General  Anstcuther  were  posted  on  a  hill  to  the 
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south  and  east  of  the  village,  which  was<  com- 
manded  by  the  mountains  on  which  the  main-body 
of  the  British  infantry  was  posted  ;  the  left  of  this 
hill  was  also  commanded  from  the  heights  over 
which  the  road  to  Lourtnha  passes,  and  that  was 
occupied  only  by  a  picquet,  as  the  camp  had  been 
taken  up  but  for  a  single  night.  The  cavalry  and 
reserve  of  artillery  were  placed  in  the  valley 
between  the  hills,  so  as  both  to  flank  and  support 
the  advanced-guard. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  heights  to  the  left,  threatening  the 
weakest  part  of  the  position.  A  movenleut  was 
immediately  executed  with  the  greatest  judgment 
and  precision  to  repel  the  threatened  attack,  and 
the  brigades  of  Crenerals  Ferguson,  Nightingale, 
Bowes,  and  Ackland  moved  across  the  ravine,  to 
support  the  advanced-guard.  These  troops  were 
formed  in  three  lines  upon  the  heights  on  the  road 
to  Lourinha ;  while  the  Portuguese  and  General 
Crawford's  brigade  occupied  another  range  which 
terminates  at  the  landing-place  at  Mact^ira/  The 
advanced-guard  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  height  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward of  the  town ;  and  General  Hill  with  the 
remainder  of  the  infautiy  moved  to  tire  centre  of 
the  mountain  as  a  reserve  for  the  whole. 

The  enemy  began  the  action  by  an  attack  on  the 
advanced-guard,  but  they  were  gallantly  repulsed 
by  the  fire  of  the  riflemen,  and  the  bayonets  of  the 
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50th  regiment.  An  attempt  to  penetrate  the  town 
was  also  defeated  by  the  2d  battalion  of  the  43d 
regiment^  a  party  of  whom  was  posted  in  a  church- 
yard to  defend  the  road.  General  Ackland,  with 
the  2d  and  20th  regiments  of  infantry,  taking  them 
at  the  same  time  in  flank^  they  were  driven  back, 
after  a  desperate  contest,  with  the  loss  of  seven 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  were  pursued  to  some 
distance  by  the  20th  light  dragoons,  which  suffered 
severely  from  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, and  their  gallant  leader,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor,  fell  in  the  conflict. 

The  French  made  an  attack,  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  Lourinha  heights,  but  with  no  better 
success.  They  came  on  with  their  usual  impe- 
tuosity, and  the  riflemen  were  driven  in.  They 
were,  however,  received  by  General  Ferguson's 
brigade  (the  36th,  40th,  and  71st  regiments)  with 
a  tremendous  volley,  and  instantly  brought  to  the 
bayonet.  Though  composed  of  the  flower  of  the 
French  army,  and  accustomed  to  conquer,  the 
enemy  stood  appalled  at  the  determined  counte- 
nance of  the  British,  during  this  decisive  moment ; 
their  front  rank  instantly  fell  like  a  line  of  grass 
before  the  mower's  scythe,  and  so  sudden  was  the 
destruction,  that  the  very  men  whose  superior 
prowess  was  thiis  so  decidedly  proved^  could  not 
speak  of  it  but  with  sentiments  of  involuntary 
awe.  The  French  soon  gave  way,  and  were  pur- 
sued with  immense  slaughter,  leaving  six  pieces 
of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.      General 
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Kellermann  soon  after  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
recover  the  artillery  from  the  71st  and  82d  regi- 
ments^ which  were  halted  in  the  valley,  but  these 
corps  retired  from  the  low  ground,  and,  having 
reached  the  heights,  halted,  faced  about,  and 
attacked  the  enemy,  whom  they  drove  from  the 
valley  with  great  loss.* 

The  enemy's  attack  on  the  right  of  the  centre 
was  bravely  met  and  repulsed  by  the  97th  regi- 
ment, supported  by  the  2d  battalion  of  the  52d, 
which,  by  an  advance  in  column,  took  the  enemy  in 


*  The  French  General  Bemier  was  taken  prisoner  upon  this 
oocasion.  He  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  action,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death  by  those  into  whose  hands  he 
had  fallen,  when. he  was  rescued  by  a  Highland  corporal,  of  tho 
71st  Regiment,  named  Mackay.  In  gratitude  to  his  deliverer,  the 
French  General  made  him  an  offer  of  his  watch  and  purse,  which 
Mackay  positively  refused  to  take  ;  and,  when  the  general  soon 
after  exp/essed  to  Colonel  Pack  his  &stbnbhment  at  the  disinterest- 
edness of  the  corporal,  the  colonel  replied,  "  We  are  British 
sddkn.  Sir,  and  not  plunderers."  But  the  gallant  Mackay  had 
his  reward.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  immediately  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  serjeant ;  and  the.  Highland  Society  presented  to  him 
a  gold  medal,  with  a  device  and  inscription  expressive  of  his 
laodable  conduct.  They  also  rewarded,  with  an  elegant  stand  of 
Highland  pipes,  Stewart,  a  piper  of  the  same  regiment,  who, 
afUr  receiving  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  thigh,  early  in  the  action, 
exclaimed  to  his  comrades,  "  Weel,  my  bra'  lads,  I  am  gang 
nae  farther  trT  ye  a  fighting,  but  ye  sal  not  want  music,*'  Ho 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  off  the  field,  but,  being 
placed  in  a  convenient  situation,  he  continued  playing  warlike  airs 
te  the  end  of  the  engagement. 
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flank.     The  French  now  gave  way  in  all  quarters^ 
after  the  action  had  lasted  not  quite  three  hours. 
A  tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  during  a  great  part 
of  the  time  by  the  British  artillery,  belonging  to 
the  centre,  placed  in  front  of  two  white  wind-mills 
on  the  height*      The  fire  was   returned   by  the 
enemy  with  great  spirit ;  but  it  appeared  through 
the   whole  that  our    artillery   was    much  better 
served  than   theirs,   and  that  the  exeqution  done, 
particularly    by    the    newly-invented    Shrapnell- 
shells,   was  prodigious.      Their  loss  amounted  to 
between    three   and   four    thousand    killed    and 
wounded,  and  thirteen   pieces  of  cannon ;  that  of 
the  British  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.      No  field-oificer  fell,  ex- 
cept  the    brave   Colonel   Taylor.       Among    the 
wounded    were  Majors  Creagh  of  the  29th  foot, 
Hearne  of  the  43d,  Hill  of  the  «>Oth,  Maci^enzie 
of  the  7 1st,  and  Wilson  of  the  97th.      The  skill 
of  the  General,    and  the   superior  excellence  of 
British    troops  were  most  strikingly   manifested 
during  this  action.      Not  more  than  half  of  the 
British  infantry  was  opposed  to  the  enemy,  while 
their  artillery  and  cavalry  were   far   superior  in 
point  of  numbers.      Of  the  latter  the  British  had 
not  five  hundred,    while  that  of  the  French  was 
above  twelve  hundred.      The  victory  was  indeed 
decisive,  and  Napoleon's  favourite  plan  of  attack- 
ing by  column,    in  order  to  break  the  line  of  his 
antagonists,    was  in  vain  attempted  to  be  put  in 
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execution  against  the  steady^  impenetrable  line  of 
a  British  army. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard^  who  had  been  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  army  in  Portugal^ 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  after  all  the 
dispositions  had  been  made;  but. though. superior 
in  rank  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he,  wjth  feelings 
of  the  most  honourable  delicacy,  declined  assuming 
the  command  till  that  general  should  have  accom- 
plished an  operation  which  he  had  so  well  begun. 
After  the  action  had  terminated,  Sir  Arthur  pro- 
posed to  him  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  were  then 
retiring  in  great  disorder ;  but  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
declared  his  resolution  to  wait  for  the  expected 
reinforcements  under  Sir  John  Moore,  as  th& 
superiority  of  cavalry  possessed  by  the  enemy 
would  enable  him  to  draw  reinforcements  from 
head-quarters,  while  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  British  ,to  advance  into  the  country  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  victuallers.  I'his  fatal  daterniina- 
tion  robbed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  a  great 
measure^  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory  ;  for  to  use  his 
own  words,  which  he  uttered  some  time  after  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  '  if  the  enemy  had  been 
vigorously  followed  on  the  21st,  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  for  concluding  the  convention 
which  halt  given  so  much  offence.' 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  which  cast  a 
general  gloom  over  the  army,  they  halted  at  Vimi- 
era  till  the  24th,  when  they  advanced  to  Torres 
Vedras.     In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Hew  Dalryraple 
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superseded  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  He  arrived  from 
Gibraltar  the  morning  after  the  battle^  so  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  British  army  had 
three  different  commanders-in-chief^  a  circumstance 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  war.  A 
few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple^ 
General  Kellermann  presented  himself  at  head- 
quarters with  a  flag  of  truce  from  Junot,  to 
propose  an  armistice,  during  which  a  convention 
might  be  concluded  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal 
by  the  French.  General  Dalrymple  appointed 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  communicate  with^Keller- 
mann,  and  an  armistice  was  quickly  signed,  the 
leading  features  of  which  were,  that  the  French 
should  be  considered  in  no  case  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  should  be  transported  to  France  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Goverment,  with  their  arms,  bag- 
gage, and  private  property — >that  no  person  should 
be  injured  on  account  of  his  political  conduct — 
that  the  port  of  Lisbon  should  be  declared 
neutral,  and  that  the  Russian  Fleet  in  the  Tagus 
should  be  suffered  to  depart  without  being 
pursued,  till  after  the  limited  period  allowed  in 
such  cases  by  maritime  law — and  that  all'  the  ar- 
tillery of  French  calibre,  as  well  as  their  cavalry 
horses,  should  be  sent  to  France. 

The  Convention  which  followed  was  signed  at 
Cintra,  on  the  30th  of  August,  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  and  General  Junot.  The  terms  seemed 
rather  to  be  dictated  by  the  vanquished  than  the 
victors,  and  the  lustre  of  the  hard-earned  laurels 
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of  Vimiera  vtas  considerably  tarnUhed  by  this 
disgraceful  treaty,  which  permitted  a  beaten  ene- 
my to  retire  frooi  the  scene  of  combat,  at  the 
expense  of  their  conquerors,  with  their  arms, 
military  stores,  and  all  the  property  which  they 
had  acquired,  either  by  fraud  or  violence,  in  this 
opprc^ssed  and  ill-fated  country ;  and  they  were  to 
be  at  liberty  to  serve  immediately  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  embarkation  of  the  French  troops 
was  to  take  place  in  three  divisions^  the  first  to 
sail  in  seven  days  after  the  ratification  of  |Jie 
Convention.  All  natives  of  Portugal,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  political  conduct,  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  retire  with  the  French^  or  remain  in 
the  country  without  molestation ;  ^nd,  in  return 
for  the  release  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  were 
ifl  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief engaged  to  use  his  best  efforts, 
to  procure  the  liberation  of  all  French  subjects, 
whether  civil  or  military,  detained  in  Spain  for 
political  causes.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton^ 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  British  navy,  refused 
his  assent  to  the  article  of  the  preliminary  treaty, 
which  respected  the  Russian  squadron.  A  sepa- 
rate Convention  was  therefore  signed,  between  him 
and  the  Russian  Admiral  Saiiavin,  by  which  it  was 
i^reed  that  the  ships  should  be  sent  to  England, 
and  kept  in  deposit  till  six  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  between  the  two  powers.  The 
officers  and   seamen   were   allowed   to   return  to 
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Russia^  without  any  stipulation  with  regard  to 
their  future  services. 

The  Portuguese  were  greatly  exasperated  at  the 
terms  granted^  by  this  treaty,  to  the  plunderers 
and  oppressors  of  their  country.  Loud  munnurs 
Were  heard  in  all  quarters,  and  the  Portuguese 
General  Freire,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of 
Algarve,  entered  formal  protests  against  the 
Convention.  General  Freire  considered  it  as 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  independence  of  the  nation,  by  securing 
impunity  to  those  persons,  who  had  been  notori- 
ously and  scandalously  disloyal,  by  joining  the 
French  pafiy,  and  by  giving  up  to  the  Bnglish 
the  Portuguei^e  fortified  places,  ships,  and  stores, 
without  stipulating  that  the  surrender  was  only 
momentary,  and  that  they  should  be  immediately 
restored  to  the  legitimate  Portuguese  government. 
He  also  noticed  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
security  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  who  were 
still  exposed  to  be  vexed  and  oppressed  by  the 
enemy,  during  their  stay,  together  with  some 
other  matters  of  inferior  importance. 

The  Governor  of  Algarve,  who  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Junta  of  that  province,  required  that 
ia  rigorous  inventory  should  be  taken  of  the 
''^^gg^g^^  i>f  the  French,  that  they  might  not 
carry  off  the  booty  which  they  had  so  infamously 
obtained,  and  that  the  vessels  employed  to  carry 
the  French  home  to  their  own  country,  should  be 
embargoed  till  the   King   of   England   and  the 
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Prince  Regent  should  resolve  on  what  was  best 
for  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  two  nations* 
These  remonstrances  united  with  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  to  point  out  io  the  British  commander 
the  serious  difficulties  in  which  he  bad  involved 
himself  and  his  country ;  but  the  raptcious  con« 
duct  of  the  French  troops^  who,  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  so  recently  ratified^  continued  to  pillage 
various  quarters  of  the  capital,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  diminishing,  in  some:  degree,  tlank 
ignominy  attached  to  that  transaction.  A  military 
commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  General 
Beresford  and  Lord  Proby  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  and  General  Kellermann  on  that  of  the 
FrencJi,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
might  justly  be  considered  as  private  property, 
and  restoring  property  of  every  kind  confiscated 
or  seized  from  the  subjects  or  other  persons 
residing  in  Portugal,  or  from  the  Boyal  Palace, 
public  libraries  or  mutieums.  The  vigilant  exer- 
tions of  the  commissioners  compelled  the  plun- 
derers to  disgorge  a  great  part  of  their  ill-gotten 
booty;  they  were  not,  however,  empowered  to 
make  them  restore  the  heavy  and  exorbitant 
contributions  which  they  had  levied  on  the  people 
duruig  the  ten  months  usurpation ;  and  the  French, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  these  officers,  con- 
trived,  it  is  said,  to  carry  off  three  months  pay  for 
the  whole  army  in  the  military  chest,  besides  large 
sums  in  the  different  r^imental  chests,  one  of 
which  Is  reported  to  have  contained  not  less  than 
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one  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  people  of 
Lisbon  were  only  restrained  b}'  the  presence  of 
the  British,  from  taking  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors ;  and  the  Trench  garrison  of  Almeida, 
which  embarked  at  Oporto,  would  have  been 
sacrificed  by  the  people  of  that  town,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  the  Bishop,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and 
some  other  officers. 

The  Convention  of  Cintra  excited  in  England  a 
degree  of  indignation,  equally  energetic  with  that 
manifested  by  the  Portuguese  nation.  Public 
expectation  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  news  of*  the  glorious  battle  of  Vimiera,  but 
it  was  suddenly  damped  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  disgraceful  and  impolitic  Convention,  which, 
though  it  secured  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by 
the  French,  permitted  them  to  leave  it  with  mili- 
tary honour,  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  their 
rapacious  spoils,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
government,  with  perfect  liberty  to  take  the  field 
again,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  soil  of  France : 
and^  in  fact,  this  very  army,  with  Junot  at  their 
head,  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities,  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  a  few  months  after  their  departure 
from  Portugal.  In  various  parts  of  England, 
meetings  were  held  by  the  people  to  express  their 
disapprobation  of  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 
The  Corporation  of  London,  partaking  of  the 
general  feeling,  addressed  the  throne,  and  re- 
quested an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
general  who  had  concluded  a  treaty  which  they 
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stigmatized  as  disgraceful  to  the  British  arras,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  Though 
the  orovernment  considered  this  a  prejudging  of 
the  question,  yet  it  was  deemed  right  to  gratify 
the  public  if  ish  by  investigating  the  transaction  ; 
and  a  Board  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  of  which  Sir  David  Dundas  was  the 
president.  The  other  members  were,  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  General  Craig,  Lord  Heathfield,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Sir  George  Nugent,  and  Lieut. 
Gen.  Nicholls.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  returned  home,  anxious  that  their 
conduct  should  be  scrutinized.  After  a  minute 
and  laborious  investigation  of  evidence,  the  Board  • 
delivered  in  a  report  on  the  22d  of  December,  in 
which  they  declared,  that  they  considered  any 
further  military  proceeding  unnecessary,  because^ 
however  some  of  them  might  differ  in  their 
sentiments  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  Convention 
in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies,  it  was 
their  unanimous  declaration,  that  unquestionable 
zeal  and  firmness  appeared  throughout  to  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  three  generals.  As  this 
declaration  contained,  in  fact,  no  opinion  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice  and  the  convention 
the  Duke  of  York,  as  Commander-in-chief,  called 
apoii  the  Board  for  a  more  explicit  declaration  of 
their  sentiments  on  these  points.  They  accordingly 
met  again^  and  with  respect  to  the  first  question, 
the   whole  expressed  their  unanimous  approval  of 
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the  armistice  concluded  by  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley^ 
with  the  exception  of  Earl  Moira.  On  the  second 
question,  which  related  to  the  Convention  itself^ 
there  were  three  dissenting  roices,  namely  Lord 
Moira,  Lord  Pembroke,  and  General  Nicholls. 
Though  his  Miyesty  adopted  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  that  no  farther  military  proceedings  were 
necessary,  yet  he  ordered  his  formal  disapprobation 
of  the  Convention  to  be  communicated  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  in  which  he  expressed  his  displeasure 
of  that  general's  delaying  to  transmit  for  his 
information  the  armistice  concluded  on  the  22d  of 
August  till  the  4th  of  September,  when  he  at  the 
same  time  transmitted  the  ratified  Convention. 
He  also  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  those 
articles  in  the  Convention  which  directly  affected 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  nations. 

Though  the  high  situation  of  Commander-in* 
chief  held  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  exposed  him  to 
all  the  responsibility  and  obloquy  attendant  upon 
this  transaction,  it  is  but  fair  to  observe,  that  the 
Convention  met  the  approbation  of  Generals 
Burrard,  Moore,  Fraser  and  Hope.  Efforts  were 
made  to  vindicate  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  but  the  for- 
mer, with  noble  candor,  disclaimed  the  disingenu- 
ous advocacy.  He  had,  he  said,  argued  with 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  on  the  pfrmciple  of  the 
articles,  though  he  differed  with  him  in  some  of  the 
details;  he  had  signed  the  preliminaries  at  the 
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desire  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  but  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  command  or  compulsion.  In 
consequence  of  a  paper  delivered  to  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Arthur 
found  it  afterwards  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
more  minute  explanation  of  his  conduct.  He 
positively  denied  that  he  was  the  negociator 
of  the  armistice  with  General  Kellermann^  alid 
although  he  signed  it^  he  was  not  responsible 
for  its  honor:  he  thought  it  expedient^  that 
the  French  should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  Por- 
tugal with  their  arms  and  baggage^  but  he  made 
objections  to  some  of  the  minor  forms^  which 
were  over-ruled  by  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple;  and 
he  also  expressly  stated,  that  he  was  called 
by  Sir  Hew  out  of  another  room  to  sign  the 
treaty^  which  he  read  throughout^  and  after 
making  the  observation^  that  it  was  a  most 
extraordinary  one,  he  signed  it,  but  without 
feeling  himself  at  all  responsible  for  its  con- 
tents. The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  voted  during  the  ensuing  session  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  for  the  glorious  victory  he 
had  acquired  at  Yimiera;  and  when  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra  came  under  discussion,  the 
gallant  general  gave  such  a  clear  and  manly 
exposition  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  as  made 
the  most  forcible  impression  on  the  House  and 
the  nation  with  respect  to  the  part  he  had  taken" 
io  the  transactions  under  discussion. 
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CHAP.  XV 111. 


lEferts  of  Napoleon  to  conceal  from  the  Fronoh  Nation  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula. — He  publishes  an  Exposition 
of  his  motives  for  attempting  the  Conquest  of  Spain. — Measures 
adopted  for  reinforcing  the  French  Army  in  that  Country. — 
Conference  at  Erfurth  between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander. — The  two  Monarchs  address  a  Letter,  containing 
Pacific  Overtures,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. — Reply  of  Mr. 
Canning,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.— Discussions  between 
Mr.  Canning  and  the  French  and  Russiian  Ministers. — Napoleon 
determines  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Troops  in  Spain. — 
Relative  situation  of  the  hostile  Armies  in  that  Country. — Action 
at  Lornosa. — Defeat  of  General  Blake  near  Espinosa. — The 
French  Emperor  fixes  his  Head-quarters  at  Vittoria. — Bessieres 
and  Soult  enter  Burgos,  after  an  obstinate  Conflict  With  Count 
Belveder. — Total  Defeat  of  General  Castanos  at  Tudela. — A 
British  Army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  enters  Spain ;  while 
another  British  Forces  under  Sir  David  Baird,  lands  at  Corunna. 
— Plan  of  Operations. — Sir  John  Moore  fixes  his  Head-quarters 
at  Salamanca. — Disastrous  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Spain. — 
Sir  John  Moore  determines  to  retreat  upon  Portugal. — Mr. 
Frere,  the  British  Minister,  deprecates  this  intention. — Colonel 
Charmilly  arrives  at  Salamanca,  with  an  exaggerated  5ta;tement 
of  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Madrid.  —The  British  Commander 
resolves  to  form  a  Junction  with  Sir  David  Baird. — Misfortunes 
of  the  Army  of  Castanos. — The  French  advance  on  Madrid. — 
Treacheiy  of  Morla,  the  Governor. — Napoleon's  Address  to 
the  Spanish  Deputation. — Surrender  of  the  Spanish  Capital, — 
Napoleon's  Proclamation  to  tlie  Spaniards. — Further  Ingress 
of  the  French  Armies. — The  Province  of  Andalusia  forms  a 
Central  Assembly  at  La  Carolina. 
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Xhb  vigorous  resistance  made  by  the  patriots  of 
8paili^■  and  Portugal  to  the  arbitrary  and  flagitious 
proceedings  of   their  tyrannical   oppressor,    and 
the  signal  success  which  attended  their  first  efforts, 
seem  far  to  have  surpassed  fill  the  calculations  of 
Napoleon;  who  having  secured  the  attachment  of 
the   members  of  the  old  government  and  many  of 
the  nobles,    and   kidnapped   the    whole    of  the 
Boyal  Family,  had  vainly  hoped  that  the  military 
murders  committed  by  his  army  would  be  sufficient 
to  intimidate   the  rest  of  the  nation,   and  f4>rce 
them  to  the  most  abject  submission  to  his  will. 
When,  however,  the  events  of  the  first  campaign 
discovered    to    him    the    real    character    of    the 
Spaniards,  his  chief  care  was  to  conceal  from  his 
own  subjects  all  knowledge  of  the  sad  reverses 
which  his  arms  had  experienced,  until  fresh  troops 
were  ready  to  be  poured  into  the  Peninsula.     The 
Spaniards  were  represented  in  the  French  papers 
as    receiving    their    new    sovereign    with    e very- 
demonstration  of  joy — all  disturbances  were  com- 
pletely suppressed — they  had  been  raised  by  the 
common  people,  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  the 
rich — bands  of  smugglers  had  oppned  the  prisons, 
and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  felons,  who  com- 
mitted various  excesses  on  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants,  but  tranquillity  was  again  restored  in  every 
quarter. — At  Cadiz,  where  the  insidious  offers  of 
the  English  were  rejected^  the  public  peace  had 
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not  been  for  a  moment  disturbed.     The  spies  of 
England  had,  indeed,  led  astray  a  few  insigni6cant 
individuals,  but  the  Council  of  Castile  had  been 
completely  successful   in   crushing  the  seeds    of 
sedition.     For  a  considerable  time  these  accounts 
were  implicitly  believed  in  France,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  continent  where  the  French  influence 
was  extended  ;    and   it  was  not  till   September^ 
two  months, after  the  surrender  of  Dupont's  army, 
and  the  capture  of  the  ships  at  Cadiz,  that  any 
account  of  the  important  events  that  had  occurred 
in  Spain  appeared  in  the  French  papers.     It  was 
even  then  published  in  such  a  way  as  still  to  con- 
ceal from  the  people  the  real  truth.     The  insur- 
rection was  attributed  to  the  artifices  of  England, 
aided  by  the  Inquisition,  (which  the  reader  will 
recollect,  so  far  from  countenancing  the  Patriots, 
lent  all  its  authority  to  the  cause  of  the  intruder.) 
The  excesses  of  the  Patriots  were  represented  in 
the  most  dreadful  light.     Victories  were  claimed 
at  Valencia  and  Saragpssa,  but  the  result  of  these 
sieges  was  unnoticed.     The  l6ss  of  the  fleet  was 
not  mentioned.    Duponfis  defeat  ivas  attributed  to 
his  own  misconduct,  and  the  evacuation  of  lifadrid 
was  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  king 
Joseph  to  place  his  army  a  in  milder  climate  than 
that  of  New  Castile.     Englatid,  it  was  asserted, 
in  involving  Spain  in  ^11   this  confusion,  had  no 
other  object  than  to  make  herself  mistress  of  the 
Spanish  colonies. 
The  serious  aspect  of  affiaiirs  induced  Napoleon 
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at  Ibis  time,  to  publish  some  exposition  of  the 
motiFes  which  led  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Spain.  These  were  contained  in  two  reports  laid 
before  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  September  by 
Champagny,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  fin$t  of  them^  which  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
dated  so  for  back  as  the  21th  of  April,  advised 
the  Emperor  to  seise  upon  Spain,  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
England,  as  the  old  government  was  utterly  inca- 
pable of  making  a  vigorous  use  of  the  maritime 
resources  which  she  possessed.  Spain,  it  conti- 
nued, must  be  either  a  useful  friend^  ;or  a 
dangerous  enemy — an  intimate  alliance  must  unit^ 
the  two  nations,  or  an  implacable  enmity  separate 
them :  the  troubles  pf  the  League  and  the  Fronde 
had  been  excited  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  fiationi^^ 
and  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  rise  till,  after 
having  conquered  Spain,  he  placed  his  grandson 
on  the  throne  of  that  country.  An  age  of  peace 
succeeded  this  act  of  provident  policy,  until  the 
French  Revolution  broke  the  bond  of  union. 
Since  that  event,  the  Spanish  Bourbons  must^ 
through  their  affectidn,^  their  recollections,  and 
their  fears,  be  necessarily  the  secret  and  perfidious 
enemies  of  France.  The  work  of  Louis  XIV. 
could  only  be  re-established  by  placing  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  a  king,  the  friend  of  France  by 
sentiment  and  interest,  who  would  appropriate  all 
the  resources  of  Spain  to  her  advantage,  and  to 
the  success  of  that  common  cause  which  united 
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iSpain  to  France  and  to  the  continent.  What 
policy  i^uggests^  continued  the  report^  justice  au- 
thorizes; and  it  discovered  proofs  of  a  hostile 
disposition  in  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  in  various 
restrictions  oh  Freiieh  commerce,  and  the  increase 
of  their  army  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  Inde- 
pendent of  the^  considerations,  said  M.  -de 
Champagny^  existing  circumstances  called  for  the 
Emperor's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
He  could  not  sacrifice  the  causa  of  sovereigns  by 
permitting  Oharles  lY.  to.  be  precipitated  from 
his  throne  by  his  son.  He  could  not  leave  on  that 
throne  a  prince  who  would  not  withdraw  himself 
from  the  yoke  of  England  ;  nor  could  he  reinstate 
the  father  without  overcoming  a  great  resistance^ 
and  shedding  French  blood  for  a  king,  whose  fate 
was  of  no  consequence  to  her.  Finally,  he  could 
not  abandon  the  Spanish  nation  to  themselves^ 
which  would  be  only  leaving  a  new  prey  for  En^* 
land  to  devour.  Thus^  by  this  report,  Napoleon 
openly  avowed  the  opinion^  that  whatever  is 
profitable  must  be  just. 

The  same  minister  laid  before  the  Senate  an* 
other  report,  dated  the  1st  of.  September,  which 
was  intended  to  explain  the  gracious  reasons, 
which  had  induced  the  Emperor  to  take  upon 
him  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  the  divided 
Spaniards,  and  confer  upon  them  the  blessings  of 
a  new  constitution  and  dynasty.  But  individual 
interests,  and  foreign  intrigues  had  hitherto  frus- 
trated his  benevolent  intentions.     All  the  dis- 
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furbances  in   Spain  were  occasioned    by  English 
gold.     Would^  then,  his  Majesty  permit  England 
to  say,    ^  Spain  is  one  of  my  provinces !      My  flag, 
driTen    from  the    Baltic,    the    North    Sea,    the 
Leyant,  and  even  from  the  shores  of  Persia,  rules 
in  the  ports  of  France?'     No,  never!     To  prevent 
sach  a  disgrace,   two  millions  of  brave  men  were 
ready  to  scale  the  Pyrennees,  and  chase  the  En- 
glish from  the  Peninsula.     It  was  represented  as  a 
matter  of  no  small  advantage  to  meet  the  English 
man  to  man,  and  make  them  feel  the  evils  of  war, 
of  which  they  were  ignorant,   having  only  caused 
it  by  their  gold.    They  will  he  beaten,  said  M.  de 
Cbampagny,   destroyed,  or  at  least  made  to  fly 
as  they  did  at  Toulon,  at  the  Helder,  at  Dunkirk, 
in  Sweden — their  expulsion  from  Spain  would  be 
the  ruin  of  their  cause ;  it  would  exhaust  their 
means,  and  annihilate  their  last  hope.    Here  some 
hints  were  thrown  out  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  iuereasing  his  military  force,  and   that  this 
was  an  additional  cause  why  the  Emperor  should 
augment  his  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  relative  superiority  between   the   power  and 
population  of  the  two  empires. 

A  report  was  presented,  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  War  Minister,  which  declared  the  Emperor's 
intention  of  assembling  two  hundred  thousand  men 
beyond  the  Pyrennees,  besides  adding  eighty  thou^ 
sand  to  his  armies  in  Germany,  the  North,  and  in 
Italy.  All  this  was  to  be  effected  by  subjecting 
to  a  fresh  ballot  all  those  persons,  who  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  eseape  from  the  conscription  of 
the  four  preceding  years,  and  levying  in  advance 
the  serviceii  of  others,  which  would  not  be  due 
till  18J0.  But,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  and 
arbitrary  nature  of  these  proceedings,  the  obsequi* 
ous  Senate,  whose  base  servility  Was  not  surpassed 
by  their  prototypes,  in  the  most  degraded  ages  of 
the  Roman  {Empire,  did  not  hesitate  to  yield  to 
the  tyrant's  wishes,  and  sacrifice  the  flower  of 
their  youth  to  his  ambition,  because  he  had 
thought  proper  to  place  his  brother  on  the  throne 
of  Spain. 

Having  thus  secured  the  means  for  persevering 
in  his  ambitious  projects.  Napoleon,  a  few  days 
after,  addressed  his.  troops  assembled  at  the 
Carousel  in  his  usual  vaunting  style.  *^  Soldiers," 
said  he,  ^^  after  having  triumphed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Vistula,  you  have  passed 
through  Germany  by  forced  marches.  I  shall  now 
order  you  to  march  through  France,  without 
allowing  you  a  moment's  rest.  Soldiers,  1  have 
occasion  for  you  I  The  hideous  presence  of  the 
leopard  contaminates  the  continent  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Let  your  aspect  terrify  a|ul  drive  him 
thence !  Let  us  carry  our  conquering  eagles  even 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules:  there  also  we  have  an 
injury  to  avenge!  Soldiers,  you  have  exceeded 
the  fame  of  all  modern  warriors.  You  have 
placed  yourselves  upon  a  level  with  the  Boman 
legions,  who,  in  one  campaign,  were  conquerors 
on  the  Rhine^   on  the  Euphrates,  in  lUyria,  and 
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on  the  Tagus.  A  durable  peace,  and  permanent 
prosperity  shall  be  the  reward  of  your  exertions, 
A  true  Frenchman  can  never  enjoy  any  rest  till 
the  sea  is  open  and  free.  Soldiers,  all  that  you 
hare  already  achieved,  and  that  which  remains  to 
be  done^  will  be  for  the  happiness  of  the  French 
people,  and  for  my  glory,  and  shall  be  for  ever 
imprinted  on  my  heart." 

The  various  roads  now  became  thronged  with 
troops  marching  towards  the  Pyrennees.  In  th(e 
mean  time  Napoleon  set  out  for  Germany^  to  hold 
a  conference  at  Erfurth  with  his  new  ally  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  vassal  German  princes; 
Some  of  the  most  celebrated  performers  of  the 
French  theatre  preceded  him  to  amuse  the  confe- 
derates in  their  vacant  hours.  The  supposed 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  adopt  measures  for 
overawing  Austria ;  but  Napoleon  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  Alexander  a  hint  of  his  own 
military  superiority.  He  shewed  him  the  field  of 
Jena,  where  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Victory,  was 
erected  on  the  very  spot  where  the  French 
Emperor  had  passed  the  night  previous  to  the 
battle ;  tents  were  pitched  around  it ;  and,  after 
a  sumptuous  breakfast,  the  Czar  was  led  over 
evei7  part  of  the  ground  which  the  two  armies 
htA  occupied,  a  sight  calculated  to  awaken 
i^ecfions  in  Iris  mind,  on  the  reward  which 
Pfttssta  had  reserved  for  her  long  subserviency  to 
France. 

During  ihe  conference,  the  artful  Napoleon  had 
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prevailed  on  the  Bussian  Emperor  to  acquiesce 
in  bis  views  regarding  Spain ;  and,  affecting  a 
wish  for  universal  peace,  he  persuaded  Alex- 
ander to  unite  with  him  in  a  pacific  overture  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  A  letter  was  written 
in  their  names,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
great  anxiety  for  a  speedy  peace  with  his 
Majesty,  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  calamities 
which  afflicted  Europe.  The  continental  war  was 
represented  as  being  at  an  end  without  the  possi- 
bility of  renewal.  During  its  continuance  many 
.states  had  been  overthrown^  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  that  agitation  and  misery  in  which  the  suspen- 
sion of  maritime  commerce  had  placed  the  greatest 
nations.  More  important  changes  might  yet  take 
place,  in  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
would,  probably,  be  more  seriously  affected — it 
was,  therefore,  as  much  their  interest  as  that  of 
the  continent  that  peace  should  be  restored.  On 
these  grounds  the  confederate  monarchs  entreated 
his  Britannic  Majesty  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  and  no  longer  yield  to  the  impulse  of 
passion;  but  by  adopting  conciliatory  measures, 
preserve  the  existing  powers,  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  Europe.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
intimated,  that  the  confederate  Sovereigns  were 
ready  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  any  place  agreed 
upon  by  all  parties,  and  that  the  state  of  present 
possession  would  be  accepted  by  the  two  Emperors 
as  the  foundation  of  a  treaty. 
This  letter  was   most  ably  answered  by  Mr. 
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Canning,  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  an  official  note.  He  asserted  his  80vei*eign's 
irillinguess  to  negociate  a  peace  on  terms  con- 
sistent with  his  own  honour,  and  the  permanent 
security  of  Europe.  He  denied  that  the  miseries 
of  the  continent  were,  in  the  slightest  degre(?, 
attributable  to  Great  Britain^  as  the  dreadful 
changes  which  had  been  effected  were  contrary  to 
her  policy.  His  Majesty  had  entered  on  the  war 
for  the  immediate  object  of  national  safety ;  but 
in  its  progress,  new  obligations  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  in  behalf  of  powers,  whom  the  aggres 
sion  of  the  common  enemy  had  compelled  to 
make  common  cause  with  him,  or  who  had  solicited 
his  assistance  or  support  in  the  vindication  of 
their  national  independence.  The  interests  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily  were  confided  to  his 
friendship  and  protection.  He  therefore  assumed, 
that  in  an  overture  made  to  him  for  entering  into 
negociations  for  a  general  peace,  his  relations 
subsisting  with  the  Spanish  monarchy  had'  been 
distinctly  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  the 
government  acting  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  Ferdinand  VH.  was  understood  to  be  a 
party  to  any  negociation  in  which  he  was  invited  to 
engage. 

TTie  Russian^  Minister,  Romanzoff,  protested 
against  the  admission  of  plenipotentiaries  from 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  (as  he  thought  p^;oper  to 
term  them,)  to  a  participation  of  the  conferences. 
His  master,  he  said,  had   already   acknowledged 
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Joseph  as  King  of  Spaia^  and  he  was  resolved  not 
to  separate  his  interests  from  those  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  French  Minister  Champagny,  at 
the  same  time,  derided  in  the  most  insulting  tone, 
the  idea  of  treating  with  insurgents;  and  asked 
what  would  the  English  Government  have  thought, 
if  France  had  proposed  to  them  to  admit  the  Irish 
insurgents  to  the  negotiation  ?  Mr.  Canning's 
replies  to  these  offensive  communications  were 
equally  forcible  and  dignified.  To  M.  Romanzoft* 
he  expressed  the  King's  astonishment  and  regret, 
that  it  should  be  supposed  he  would  ever  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  the  legitimate 
monarchy  of  that  country,  in  deference  to  an 
usurpation  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ;  nor  could  he  conceive  by  what  obliga- 
tion of  duty  or  of  interest^  the  Emperor  Alexander 
could  have  found  himself  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  right  assumed  by  France,  to  depose 
and  imprison  friendly  sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to 
transfer  to  herself  the  allegiance  of  loyal  and 
independent  nations.  If  such  were  the  principles 
to  which  the  Emperor  had  attached  himself,  most 
deeply  did  the  King  of  England  lament  a  deter- 
mination by  which  the  sufferings  of  Europe  must 
be  aggravated  and  prolonged.  In  his  reply  to 
the  French  minister,  Mr.  Canning,  by  his  Majesty's 
orders,  abstained  from  noticing  the  insulting  topics 
contained  in  his  note,  but  declared  the  firm  reso- 
lution of  the  British  government  never  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  Spanish  nation  and  its  legitimate 
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sovereign.  The  rupture  of  the  negociation  was 
made  known  to  Europe  by  a  declaration  from  his 
Britannic  Majesty^  which  took  a  masterly  view 
of  the  whole  proceedings ;  and  clearfy  developed 
that  the  only  object  of  the  confederated  sovereigns 
at  Erfurth,  in  making  proposals  for  peace  at  thus 
time^  was  to  sow  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the 
councils  of  those  who  were  combined  to  resist  the 
oppressioD  of  France,  and  to  paralyze  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  nations,  who  were  balancing 
between  the  certain  ruin  of  a  prolonged  inactivity, 
and  the  contingent  dangers  of  an  effort  to  save 
themselves  from  destruction. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conferences  at  Erfurth 
had  terminated,  and  Napoleon  set  out  for  his 
capital.  His  proposals  for  peace  with  England 
afforded  a  new  and  popular  topic  for  his  sy- 
cophants in  the  Senate.  In  his  address  to  that 
body,  on  the  25th  of  October,  he  informed 
them,  that  he  should  depart  in  a  few  days  to 
put  himself  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army ; 
and,  with  God's  help,  to  crown  the  King  of 
Spain  in  Madrid,  and  plant  his  eagles  on  the 
forts  of  Spain.  It  was  a  distinguished  favor  of 
that  providence,  he  said,  which  had  constantly 
protected  his  army,  that  passion  had  so  far  blinded 
the  English  councils,  that  they  had  abandoned 
the  defence  of  the  seas,  and  at  last  produced  their 
army  on  the  continent.  This  vaunting  and  im- 
piety was  echoed  back  by  the  subservient  Senate, 
but  their  adulation  was  far  surpassed  by  that  of 
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some  Italian  deputies^  who  bad  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  san^e  day.    The  destinies  of  the 
whole  worhl,  tbey  told  him^  were  confided  by  the 
Almighty  to  his  impenetrable  views,  to  the  su*- 
preme  power  of  his  genius,    to  the  miraculous 
exploits  of  his  armies.     Hence  a  new  order  of 
things,  already  written  ii^  the  books  of  the  £ternal, 
was  prepared  for  their  country.     In  the  necessity 
in  which  he  was  to  overthrow,  to  destroy,  to  dis- 
perse all  enemies,  as  the  wind  dissipates  the  dust, 
he  was  not  an  exterminating  angel;  but  he  was 
the  being  that  extends  his  thoughts,  and  measures 
the  face  of  the  earth,  to  re-establish  happiness 
upon  a  better  and  surer  basis.     He  was  destined 
before  all  ages  to  be  the  man  of  Gods  right 
hand;    the  sovereign  master  of  ail  things/    A 
few  days  after  this  scene  of  ridiculous  and  impious 
adulation,  Napoleon  left  Paris  for  Bayonne,  which 
*  he  reached  on  the  3d  of  November. 

The  French  army,  under  Marshal  Ney,  did  not, 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  exceed  sixty  thousand 
men.      They  were  stationed  between  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Ebro,   having  that  river  and  the 
province  of  Arragon  on  their  left.      The  Spanish 
force  opposed  to  them  was  nominally  rated  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  but,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  did  not  much  exceed  half  that  number. 
The  left,  or  westerti  army,  under  Blake,  including 
the  regiments  which  had  escaped  from  Deunmrk, 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  occupied 
a  line  extending  from  Burgos  to  Bilboa-    Palafox 
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commanded  the  i^astera  army,  constating  of  the 
forces  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  Part  of  theee 
were  stationed  near  Saragossa,  and  the  remainder 
were  advancing  towards  the  Pyrennees,  for  the 
parpo6«  of  outflanking  the  French  on  that  side, 
as  Blake  did  on  the  west.  Castanos  was  at  the 
head  of  the  central  army,  and  the  whole  three 
formed  a  crescent.  The  Supreme  Junta  appointed 
Don  Francisco  Palafox  as  their  representative 
with  the  armies,  having  under  him  the  Marquis  de 
Coupigni  and  the  Count  de  Montyo,  to  consult 
with  the  generals,  and  concert  a  plan  of  opera 
tions;  a  commission  which  manifested  only  the 
incapacity  of  the  Junta,  or  a  want  of  confidence 
io  their  generals. 

The  Spanish  army,  though  probably  at  this 
period,  superior  to  the  enemy  in  numerical 
strength,  was  sadly  defective  in  almost  every  other 
requisite  to  insure  success*  It  was  composed 
chiefly  of  new  levies,  badly  armed,  ill  clothed, 
and  scantily  fed.  The  courage  and  patriotism  of 
the  generals  was  unquestionable,  bat  they  were 
iar  inCefrior  to  their  opponents  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well  provided 
witk  cavalry,  artillery  and  stores,  in  the  highest 
stale  ofeqaiproent,  the  men  perfectly  disciplined, 
and  commandeii  by  some  of  the  ablest  generals  in 
Europe*  They  were  besideii  posted  in  a  strong 
country,  the  fortiied  places  were  in  their  pos- 
session, knd  they  were  contimially  receiving  sue- 
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cour5>  which  they  knew  would  be  speedily  followed 
by  powerful  armies. 

The  French  army,  before  the  end  of  October, 
was  reinforced  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand  men»  The  head-quarters  were 
at  Yittoria.  The  left  wing,  under  Moncey^  (Duke 
of  Comegliano)  was  posted  along  the  Alagon  and 
the  Ebro,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Rafalla* 
The  corps  of  Ney  (Duke  of  Elchingen)  was  at 
Guard ia,  and  that  of  Bessieres  (Duke  of  Istria,) 
at  Miranda  and  Pancorbo.  General  Merlin,  with 
another  division,  occupied  the  heights  of  Durango 
and  Mondragon,  which  were  menaced  by  the 
Paitriots.  The  united  force  of  the  Spaniards  did 
not  exceed  seventy-five  thousand  men,  but  they 
expected  to  be  speedily  joined  by  a  British  army 
of  twenty-eight  thousand,  under  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Sir  David  Baird,  which  would  place  them  on 
an  equality  with  the  enemy. 

A  plan  of  operations  having  been  determined 
on  about  this  period.  General  Castanos  crossed 
the  Ebro  at  three  points,  and  took  possession^ 
without  resistance,  of  Viana,  Capporoso,  and  some 
other  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
facility  with  which  these  places  were  yielded  to 
the  Spaniards,  appeared  afterwards  to  be  part  of  a 
manoeuvre  for  decoying  Castanos  as  far  as  Pampe- 
luna,  which  proving  but  too  successful,  Marshal 
Ney  crossed  the  Ebro  on  the  31st  of  October,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  attacked  the  main- 
body  of  Blake's  army,  which  amounted   to  only 
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serenteen  thousand^  without  artillery^  at  Lornosa. 
After  an  obstinate  action  of  eight  houra^  the 
Spaniards  were  forced  to  fall  back  on  Valmaseda, 
but  thej  lost  neither  colours  nor  prisoners.  Blake 
displayed  great  skill  in  the  action,  and  had  he 
been  furnished  with  artillery,  the  result  might 
have  been  very  different.  Blake  now  determined 
to  fall  back  still  farther,  in  order  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Asturian  army  under  the  Mar- 
quis de  Romana,  which  was  effected  near  Yalma- 
seda.  The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  pursued 
with  great  celerity,  and  Lefebvre  (Duke  of  Qant- 
zic)  entered  Bilbda  on  the  3d  of  November.  The 
Spanish  general  had  scarcely  taken  up  hia 
position,  when  he  was  informed  that  ten  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  proceeding  along  the  heights 
of  Ontara,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  a  part  of 
his  army  which  occupied  that  place.  To  prevent 
this  misfortune,  he  advanced  against  them  at 
break  of  day,  on  the  5th,  and  after  an  action 
which  equalled  in  obstinacy  that  of  the  31st  of 
October,  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  and 
took  a  number  of  prisoners.  He  pursued  them 
beyond  Urutia,  and  attacked  them  again  on  the 
7tb;  but  though  he  succeeded  in  out-flanking 
them,  his  centre  was  too  weak  to  advance;  he 
therefore  thought  it  most  prudent  to  re-occupy  his 
post  at  Valmaseda.  A  slight  attack  was  made  upon 
his  rear  on  the  8th.  This  was  followed,  on  the 
lOth,  by  a  general  engagement  near  Espinosa,  in 
which  the  force  of  the  enemy  nearly  doubled  that 
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of  the  Spaniards.  It  continued  from  noon  till 
night,  yet  4t  proved  indecisive.  The  battle  was 
renewed  on  the  following  day,  when  the  enemy 
saeceeded  in  routing  the  left  wing,  coin))osed  of 
the  Asturians^  A  retreat  now  became  unavoidable^ 
which  would  have  been  effected  with  little  loss^ 
hB4  not  the  French  obtained  possession  of  a 
keight  which  commanded  the  road  by  which  the 
retreating  army  had  to  pass.  This  threw  them 
into  great  confusion^  and  the  men,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  despairing  of  succour,  began  to 
disf^erse. 

Blake,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  attempted 
to  make  another  stand  at  Beynosa,  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  stretch  from  east  to  west  along  the  bound- 
ary of  the-  province  of  Biscay.  Here,  however,  he 
was  attacked  by  large  bodies  of  fresh  troops,  while 
other  columns  appeared  on  the  road  from  Burgos. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tinue his  retreat  to  St.  Vincente^  a  town  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  brave 
General  Riquelme  was  mortally  wounded  in  one 
of  the  last  actions.  Routed  as  they  were,  his 
soldiers  would  not  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  They  carried  him  to  St.  Andero,  and 
he  expired  as  they  were  conveying  him  into  a 
ship. 

Though  ultimately  defeated,  Blake  and  his 
brave  followers  displayed  the  greatest  gallantry  in 
all  these  engagements.      Never  did  soldiers  suffer 
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greater  privations.  They  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy  eight  times  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  and 
durinir  the  whole  of  that  period  they  were  in  the 
open  air^  in  the  mosjt  inclement  weather;  and^ 
though  they  were  all  without  hats^  and  the  greater 
part  destitute  of  clothes  and  shoes^  yet  they  bore 
these  hardships  without  a  murmur^  and  every  man 
seemed  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  safety  of 
his  country. 

During  these  transactions  theKmperor  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Vittoria^  where  the  French  head-quarters 
were  stationed.  The  numerous  reinforcements 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  him  are  said  to 
have  increased  his  army  in  Spain  to  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  presence  of  their 
fortunate  leader  inspired  the  soldiery  with  all  the 
confidence  of  victory.  His  arrival  was  the  signal 
for  the  most  active  operations,  and  a  strong  divi* 
siou  was  despatched  against  the  city  of  Burgos, 
which  was  oceupied'by  the  young  Count  Belveder, 
with  a  part  of  the  Estremaduran  army,  consisting 
of  Walloon  and  Spanish  Guards,  a  few  regiments 
of  the  line,  and  the  students  of  the  universities  of 
Leon  and  Salamanca.  The  cavalry  destined  for 
this  service  was  commanded  by  Bessieres  (Uuke 
of  Istria,)  and  the  infantry  by  Soult  (Duke  of 
Dalmatia.)  The  French  were  repulsed  by  the 
Patriots  in  two  attacks  on  the  city,  but  their 
superiority  of  number  prevailed  in  the  third,  after 
an  obstinate  conflict  of  tiiirtcen  hours.  They 
entered  Burgos  on  the  10th  of  November,   and 
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pursued  the  Count  Belveder  to  Lerma  and  Aranda, 
from  whence  he  afterwards  retreated^  and  collected 
the  wreck  of  his  army  at  Segovia.  The  vad  of 
Soult's  army  entered  St.  Andero  on  the  1 6th,  and 
the  heroic  Bishops  with  sevejral  other  Patriots, 
was  forced  to  seek  shelter  ^n  board  the  British 
ships. 

Napoleon  now  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Burgos^ 
where^  in  the  name  of  the  intruder,  he  published 
a  free  pardon  to  all  Spaniards,  who,  within  one 
month  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  renounce  all  connexion  with 
England.  The  only  persons  excepted  in  this 
amnesty  were  the  Dukes  of  lufantado,  Hijar, 
Medina  Coeli,  and  Ossuna,  the  Marquis  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Counts  Fernan  Nunez  and  Allamera^  the 
Ex-Minister  of  State  Cevallos,  and  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andero,  who,  having  deserted  the  intruder, 
were  pronounced  traitors  to  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain;  and,  if  taken,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  before  a  military  commi&sion 
and  shot.  No  obstruction  now  remained  to  the 
advance  of  Napoleon  to  Madrid,  but  the  army  of 
Castanos.  The  destruction  of  this  force  became 
therefore  his  grand  object,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
Ney  and  Vict6r  were  ordered  to  proceed  from 
Burgos  to  the  Ebro,  with  unusual  ceTerity,  and 
throw  themselves  between  the  Spanish  army  and 
Saragossa,  while  the  forces  under  Lasnes  and 
Moncey  should  attack  them  in  front.  The  inability 
of  Ney's  division^   to  perform  the  march  in  the 
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appointed  time^  saved  the  army  of  Castanos  from 
total  ^DDihilation;  and  hearing,  on  the  2l8t,  that 
the  enemy  was  advancing  on  Coria^  he  fell  back 
to  a  position  extending  from  Tarragona  to  Tudela^ 
and  this  movement  was  elffected  without  loss.    On 
the  morning  of  the  23d^  three  French  divisions  were 
observed   marching  in  the  direction  of  Tudela. 
All  the  points  of  attack  were  occupied  about  eight 
o^clock^  and  two  hours  afterwards  the  whole  line 
was  engaged.    The  Spaniards  sustained  the  attack 
for  some  time  with  great  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
)>ut  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Castanos  had  not 
manifested  sufficient  inilitary  skill  in  the  disposi- 
tions he  had  made.      Though  urged  by  Palafox, 
he  neglected  to  occupy  some  important  heights, 
of  which  the  French,   taking  advantage  of  this 
ovenught,  possessed  themselves;  and  penetrating, 
soon  after,  the  centre  of  the  Spaniards,  the  battle 
was  completely  turned  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 
The  fourth  division,  under  La  Pena,  which  was 
two  hours  march  from  the  field,  when  the  battle 
be^n,  found  itself  suddenly  opposed  to  a  corps 
of  four  thoiisand  French,  which  it  defeated,  and 
pursued  to  the  heights  of  Tudela;    but,  bein^ 
attacked  by  the  enemy  from  the  heights,  it  was 
routed  in  its  tum^^  aqd  Castanos  retreated  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army  to  Calatayud.      According 
to  the  French  accouqts,  the  Spaniards  lost,  in  the 
unfortunate  engagement  at  Tudela,  five  thousand 
prisoners,  and  four  thousand  left  on  the  fi^ld  of 
battle. 
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While  the  French  Emperor  was  thus,  by  his 
victories,  removing  every  obstacle  <o  the  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  capitali  a  British  army  had 
entered  Spain,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  in  whom 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal  had  been 
vested,  since  the  departure  of  the  other  generals 
for  England,  after  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
The  flattering  picture  which  was  drawn  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  numbers  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
proclamations  and  other  public  documents  of  the 
Juntas,  excited  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
that  the  French  would  speedily  be  expelled  from 
the  Peninsula ;  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
sent  to  Madrid,  to  arrange  a  plan  of  co-operation 
between  the  British  and  Spanish  armie^i.  In  a  let- 
ter, dated  the  30th  of  September,  Lord  Castlereagh 
informed  his  Lordship,  that  it  was  intended  to 
employ  a  British  force  in  Spain,  little  short  of  forty 
thousand  men,  including  five  thousand  cavalry, 
and  the  necessary  proportion  of  artillery;  that  Sir 
David  Baird  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Corunua 
with sev earl  thousand  men;  and  that  Sir  John 
Moore  would  move  the  remainder  of  the  force, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  as  might  be  most  convenient. 
It  waa  determined  that  Corunnft  should  be  the 
principal  depot  from  which  they  would  operate; 
and  the  Asturian  army,  with  those  of  the  Mafquis 
de  Romana  and  Blake,  would  form  a  force  in  that 
quarter  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men,  ex- 
clusive of  the  armies  operating  towards  the  front 
and  left  of  the  enemy's  line. 
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This  plan  was  well  calculated  to  give  eifectual 
aid  to  the  Spanish  Patriots^  but  the  British  army 
in  Portugal,  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of 
equipment  necessary  for  so  long  a  march,  and  a 
coasting  voyage  at  that  season  of  the  year  was 
considered  uncertain  and  dangerous.  The  army 
was  unprovided  with  carriages^  for  the  artillery  or 
commissariat  stores.  No  magazines  were  formed 
on  the  line  of  march,  and  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment was  in  such  a  state,  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  a  speedy  remedy.  To  overcome  these 
obstacles  required  so  much  time,  that  Sir  John 
Moore  could  not  leave  Lisbon  till  the  27th  of 
October,  near  a  month  after  he  had  received  his 
appointment.  Even  then  fresh  impediments  oc- 
curred. The  road  through  the  mountains^  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  Portugal,  was 
represented  as  impassable  for  artillery,  and  the 
Spanish  Commissary-General  declared  his  inability 
to  furnish  provisions  on  the  road  by  Elvas.  It 
became,  therefore,  necessary  to  divide  the  army. 
Five  brigades  of  artillery,  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry,  and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  under 
General  Hope,  marched  by  Elvas,  oh  the  Madrid 
road,  to  Badajos  and  Espinar,  from  whence  they 
were  to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Salaman- 
ca, by  the  Escurial  road.  Three  brigades  of 
infantry,  under  General  Paget,  moved  onwards 
by  Elvas  and  Alcantara;  two  brigades,  under 
General  Beresford,  by  Coimbra  and  Almeida; 
and  three  brigades^   under   General    Eraser,    by 
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Abrantes  and  Almeida.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
forces,  which  left  Portugal,  was  eighteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty*eight,  of  which  only  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  Here  cavalry.*  Previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  from 
Lisbon,  he  received  advice  of  the  arrival  of  Sir 
David  Baird  at  Corunna,  on  the  I3th  of  October^ 
but  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  land  his  troops, 
tiU  orders  had  been  received  from  the  Junta  at 
Madrid.  This  information  gave  Sir  John  Moore 
isome  idea  of  the  assistance  he  was  to  expect  from 
the  Spanish  government. 


•Efibctlve  TroopSy  who  maicfaed  fiBom  Portugal,  under  Sir  John  Moofe. 


Royal  Artillery 680 

18th  Light  Dragoons 665 

8d  do.  (Serman  Legion 347 
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9th  . 
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Effective  Strength  of  Sir  Da?id  Baird's  Corps. 

ArtiUeo' 611|26th  Foot 745 

7th  Hussars 497  43d ,  Utbat 817 

10th 514  51st 5l» 

15th 527  59th 55T 
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Before  the   army   commenced   its  march^    the 

Commander-in-Chief   issued    general    orders^    in 

which  he  warned  the  troops  against  intemperance^ 

and  endearoured  to  impress  upon  them  the  propri-' 

ety  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  manners 

of  the  people  of  the  country  whither  they  were 

going.      The  Spaniards,  he  informed  them,  weK 

a  grave,  orderly  people,    extremely  sober,  but 

generous,  and  warm  in  their  tempers,  and  easily 

provoked  by  insult  or  disrespect.      He  lamented 

the  illness  that  already  prevailed  in  the  army^ 

owing  to  their  intemperance,  but  he  trusted,  he 

need  say  no  more  to  insure  their  future  sobriety* 

In  passing  through  the  Portuguese  territory,  the 

conduct  of  the  men  was  extremely  orderly,    and 

presented    a  striking    contrast  to  that  of   their 

predecessors,   the   French,   although  the  British 

had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  the  divi-> 

sions  of   Generals    Fraser    and    Beresford    werc^ 

obliged  to  be  halted,  for  want  of  provisions.     Oa 

the   12th  of  November,   the  van-guard  reached 

Ciudad-Rodrigo,   in  the  Spanish  territory,  where 

it  was  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  ^'  F«m 

hs  Ingleses;^^  and,   on  the  following  day,   the 

head-^quarten;  were    fixed  at  Salamanca,    where 

the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  assembled  on 

tlie  24th. 

Ab  Sit  John  Moore  approached  the  scene  of 
action,  he  becadne  better  acquainted  with  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  Spain ;  and,  by  the  close  corres- 
pondence he  kept  up  with  Lord  W.  Bentiuck, 
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Mr.  Stuart^   Col.  Graham  (now  Lord  Lyendock,) 
and    others,    he   was  enabled    to    penetrate    the 
disguise  in  which  the  Spanii»h  government  had 
enveloped  their  affairs.     The  armies  of  Blake  and 
Castanos,  on  which  he  had  been  taught  to  depend 
for  co-operation  and  support^  were  already  routed 
and  dispersed^   while  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment   were    distracted    by  self-interest^    mutual 
jealousies,    and   discords.       The  Supreme  Junta 
seemed   more  anxious  to  guard  against  internal 
revolutions,  than  the  danger  which  so  imminently 
pressed  from  a  foreign  enemy;   and  while  their 
vaunting  proclamations,  and  exaggerated  numbers 
had  the  effect  of  deceiving  their  allies,  and-bring- 
ing  them  into  the  most  serious  difficulties,   their 
arch-foe  was  enabled  to  receive  exact  information 
from  traitors  among  themselves,   some  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  most  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  their  country.     Under  these  circumstances.  Sir 
John  Moore  found  himself  compelled  to  remain 
inactive.     From  this  moment  he  began  to  despair 
of   the  cause    of  Spain,    and  he    regretted   his 
advance  into  the  country,    without  having  pre- 
viously ascertained   the   real  sentiments  of   the 
Spanish  nation,    and   their  ability   to   resist  the 
invaders. 

In  the  night  of  the  14th  of  November,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  awakened  by  an  express 
from  General  Pignatelli,  the  governor  of  the 
province,  that  the  French  had  possession  of 
Yalladolid,  only  twenty  leagues  from  Salamanca. 
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He  had  then  with  him  only  three  brigades  of 
infantry,  and  not  a  single  gun.  His  reinforce* 
ments  could  not  arrive  in  less  than  ten  days,  and 
the  Spanish  armies  had  shrunk  to  the  opposite 
extremities  of  Biscay  and  Arragon.  In  this 
moment  of  difficulty,  he  assembled  the  Junta  of 
the  place,  and  explained  to  them  the  probable 
necessity  of  a  retreat  to  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  They 
heard  him  with  the  most  provoking  apathy,  and, 
with  the  excieption  of  the  peasantry  and  lower 
classes,  the  people  seemed  to  behold  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  French  and  English  with  equal 
indifference*  He  was,  however,  speedily  relieved 
from  the  anxiety  which  the  advices  from  Pignatelli 
were  calculated  to  inspire,  as  only  a  thousand 
French  cavalry  had  entered  Yalladolid,  from 
which  they  retired  on  the  following  day«  The 
infantry  had  not,  at  that  time,  advanced  beyond 
Burgos. 

As  every  day  brought  intelligence  of  fresh 
disasters,  orders  were  despatched  by  Sir  John 
Moore,  to  Generals  Baird  and  Hope  to  join  him 
without  delay:  the  opposite  routes  by  which  these 
two  corps  had  to  approach  Salamanca,  did  not 
permit  him  to  move  towards  the  one,  without 
retreating  from  and  hazarding  the  safety  of  the 
other;  and  the  junction  could  not  be  expected  to 
take  place  before  the  beginning  of  December* 
Sir  David  Baird,  who  had  signalized  himself  in 
Indian  warfare,  and  conducted,  with  great  ability, 
across  the  deserts  of  Arabia,   the  army  from  the 
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East  destiaed  to  co-operate  yviih  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie^  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt,  found  that  upon  the  present  occasion 
he  had  still  greater  difficulties  to  surmount.  He 
had  to  march  through  a  country  where  a  travelling 
party  can  scarcely  obtain  food,  while  his  commissa- 
ries were,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
business  of  their  department,  but  of  the  language 
of  the  country.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions obliged  Sir  David  to  divide  his  army  into 
small  detachments,  which  followed  each  other  at 
considerable  intervals.  General  Baird  could 
not  attempt  to  advance  till  his  whole  force  was 
collected,  which  would  not  be  sooner  than  the 
4th  of  December^  and  the  defeat  of  Blake's  army, 
should  the  enemy  advance  through  the  Asturias, 
exposed  his  rear  to  imminent  dangier.  A  report 
from  General  Blalte,  that  the  French  were  ad- 
vancing in  force  from  Rio  Seco,  determined  Sir 
David  Baird  to  retreat  to  Corunna,  but  Sir  John 
Moore  undeceived  him  on  this  point,  and  sent 
him  orders  immediately  to  effect  his  junction. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
accounts  he  had  received  of  the  march  of  the 
French  against  Castanos,  but  the  intelligence  of 
the  total  defeat  of  that  General,  which  arrived  on 
the  28th  of  November,  destroyed  his  la^t  remain- 
ing hope,  and  he  determined  to  retire  upon 
Portugal.  It  had  always  been  his  opinion,  that 
tiie  south  and  not  the  north  of  ^pain  should  have 
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been  fixed  upon  as  the  scene  of  action,  and  that 
the  British  should  have  been  disembarked  at 
Cadiz  instead  of  Corunna.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Frere^  the  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid^  he 
declared  his  intention  of  falling  back  upon  his 
resources  at  Lisbon^  covering  that  country,  and 
returning  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards, 
should  circumstances  render  it  eligible.  In  an- 
other letter,  written  the  same  day  to  Mr*  Stuart, 
he  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  give  the  cause 
of  Spain  all  the  aid  in  his  power,  but  from  the 
little  ability  displayed  by  the  government,  or 
those  employed  to  direct  their  armies,  as  well  as 
the  apathy  of  the  people,  and  the  little  means 
prepared  for  resistance,  he  did  not  see  how  they 
could  stand  against  the  enemy*  He  declared  that 
he  had  not  a  shilling,  and  that  in  Salamanca  he 
was  unable  to  raise  so  small  a  sum  as  £S000.  Mr. 
Frere,  in  the  name  of  the  Junta,  deprecated  a 
retreat  upon  Portugal,  as  a  measure  that  would 
depress  the  spirits  of  the  whole  country.  He 
stated  that  not  more  than  eleven  thousand  French 
troops  were  ih  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  that 
the  people  were  determined  to  defend  the  town, 
and  he  conceived  that  great  advantages  would 
result  from  the  speedy  advance  of  the  British 
army  to  cover  the  capital.  Should  not  this  plan 
be  approved  of  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Mr. 
Frere  recommended  his  retaining  the  position  of 
4storga,    from   whence   a   retreat,    if    necessary. 
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might  be  effected  with  less  difficulty  to  Corunna^ 
than  through  Portugal  to  Lisbon. 

But  the  arguments  of  the  ambassador  did  not 
shake  the  resolution  of  Sir  John  tMoore^  with 
whom  the  consideration  was  not  now  how  he 
should  serve  the  cause  of  Spain^  but  how  he 
should  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own  army^ 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advisable  to 
retire  upon  his  resources  at  Lisbon^  than,  with 
twenty-nine  thousand  British  troops^  wait  the  un- 
divided attack  of  one  hundred  thousand  French. 
He  resolved  to  carry  his  resolution  of  retreating 
into  effect^  and  while  General  Baird  was  ordered 
to  retire  upon  Corunna^  General  Hope^  who  had 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid^  was  di- 
rected either  to  join  the  main  body,  or  retire 
upon  Guadarama.  Having  assembled  his  General 
Officers,  he  acquainted  them  with  his  resolution, 
and  his  reasons  for  adopting  it.  He  took  the 
il^sponsibility  entirely  upon  himself,  and  only 
required  that  they  should  prepare  for  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

Fresh  intelligence  from  Madrid,  however,  which 
arrived  about  this  time,  induced  Sir  John  Moore 
to  abandon  this  plan.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Don  Thomas  Morla,* 


*  It  soon  appeared  that  this  traitor  was  not  only  plotting  at  this 
time  the  ruin  of  his  country,  hut  also  the  destruction  of  the  British 
army  which  had  come  to  its  protection. 
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the  chief  ruler  of  the  Junta,  that  General  St. 
Juan^  with  twenty  thousand  men,  had  twice 
repulsed  the  enemy  at  Sepulveda:  that  Castanos 
was  bringing  the  greater  part  of  his  force  from 
Calatayud  to  join  him :  that  the  enemy  had 
only  small  foraging  parties  in  Castile ;  and  that 
Napoleon  was  at  Burgos*  Not  trusting  to  the 
false  statements  which  Morla  had  made  to  the 
British  Minister,  two  Spanish  generals  were  sent 
to  Salamanca^  who  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to 
the  British  Commander,  signed  by  the  Prince  of 
Castel-Franco  and  Thomas  Morla,  on  the  2d  of 
December^  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
capitulating  with  the  conqueror*  at  the  gates  of 
Madrid.  This  letter  stated,  that  Castanos's  army, 
amounting  to  about  thirty-five  thousand^  was 
falling  back,  and  the  force  which  was  at  Somo- 
sierra,  amounting  to  ten  thousand,  was  also 
coming  to  the  city,  where  nearly  forty  thousand 
men  would  join  tbem.  With  this  number,  the 
enemy's  army  was  not  to  be  feared ;  but^  lest  it 
should  increase,  the  Junta  hoped  his  Excellency 
the  British. Commander-in-Chief  would^  with  all 
expedition,  fall  back  to  unite  with  their  army, 
or  take  the  direction  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy. 

While  Sir  John  Moore  was  considering  this 
letter^  Colonel  Charroilly,  a  French  emigrant 
officer  in  the  British  service,  arrived  with  des- 
patches from  Mr.  Frere,  dated  from  Talavera  de 
la  Beyna^  urging  in  the  most  pressing  manner^ 
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an  advance  upon  Madrid.  Colonel  Charmiliy 
informed  the  Commander-in-Chief^  that  he  was  in 
Madrid  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  December,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  working  by*  torch-light  at 
the  trenches,  breaking  up  the  streets,  and  barri- 
cading the  houses ;  that  he  had  seen  the  Duke 
del  infantado,  who  told  him  that  a  new  Junta  had 
been  formed,  of  which  he  was  the  president ;  that 
there  were  provisions  and  ammunition  in  Madrid  ; 
that  thirty  thousand  men  had  enrolled  themselves 
that  day  as  volunteers ;  and  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  British  should  make 
a  diversion,  which  would  compel  the  French  to 
divide  their  forces.  It  was  the  determination  of 
the  Duke,  he  added,  to  defend  Madrid  to  the  last 
extremity.  Another  grandee,  he  said,  had  re- 
quested him  to  inform  Sir  John,  that  he  must 
employ  this  moment  to  save  Spain,  by  making 
conditions  with  the  Junta  for  a  better  government, 
but  especially  that  he  should  require  the  Spanish 
army  to  be  put  under  the  orders  of  a  British 
general.  At  Talavera  he  had  met  Mr.  Frere, 
following  the  Central  Junta,  who  were  retiring 
from  Aranjuez  to  Badajoz.  The  Ambassador 
requested  him,  as  a  Colonel  in  the  British  service, 
to  take  charge  of  a  letter  for  Sir  John  Moore, 
urging  him  to  suspend  his  retreat,  as  a  measure 
which  would  be  highly  injurious  both  to  England 
and  Spain,  and  he  offered  to  take  upon  himself 
any  responsibility  that  might  attach  to  this  ad- 
vice.   Mr.  Frere,  at  the  same  time,  gave  Colonel 
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Charinilly  a  second  letter,  to  be  delivered  iii  C9se 
the  general  persisted  in  his  plan  of  retreat.  Ihis 
letter  proposed  that  the  bearer  might  be  examined 
before  a  Council  of  War,  that  its  decision  might 
exonerate  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  the  re- 
sponsibility by  ^hich  he  might  otherwise  have  felt 
himself  fettered. 

As  the  instructions  of  Sir  tPohn  Moore  were  to 
pay  the  greatest  deference  and  attention  to  the 
representations  of  the  Spanish  government  and 
the  British  Ambassador,  he  retired  to  reflect  upon 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Frere's  letter  and  the  commu- 
nication of  Colonel  Charmilly;  and  conceiving  on 
these  authorities,  that  a  considerable  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  public  affairs,  he 
wrote  that  night  to  Sir  David  Baird,   desiring  him 
to  suspend   his  retrograde  march.     A  letter,  how- 
ever,   to    Lord   Castlereagh,   of   the  same  date, 
shewed  that  he  placed  little  confidence  in   the 
display  of  patriotism  at  Madrid,     fn  another  letter 
to  Sir  David   Baird,  dated  the  6th  of  December, 
he  directed  him  to  return  with  all  expedition  to 
Astorga. — "  What  is  passing  at  Madrid,"   said  he, 
"  may  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Spain,  and  we 
must  be  at  hand,  to  aid  and   take  advantage  of 
whatever   happens — The  wishes  of   our  country 
and   our  duty  demand  this  of  us,  with  whatever 
risk  it  may  be  attended. — I  mean  to  proceed  bridle 
in  hand,  for  if  the  bubble  bursts,  and  Madrid  falls 
we  shall  have  a  run  for  it."     From  the  concluding 
words  it  is  apparent  that  he  placed  little  confi'- 
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dence  in  the  patriotism  or  exertions  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  determination  of  Sir  John  Moore  to  sus- 
pend his  retreat  not  being  known  in  Salamanca^ 
Charmilly  supposed  his  second  letter  necessary^ 
and  accordingly  delivered  it.  Sir  John  Moore^ 
conceiving  this  to  be  an  unauthorised  assumption 
of  diplomatic  authority,  expressed  himself  in  very 
warm  language,  and  ordered  Charmilly  to  quit 
the  city.  He  wrote,  however,  to  Mr.  Frere, 
informing  him,  that  every  thing  in  his  power 
should  be  done  ^or  the  assistance  of  Madrid  and 
the  Spanish  cause,  but  that  he  could  not  make 
a  direct  movement  on  the  capital,  while  the  passes 
of  Guadaramma  and  Somosierra  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Sir  John  now  determined  to  form  his  junction 
with  Sir  David  Baird,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
ordered  a  corps  to  move  on  the  10th  to  Zamora 
and  Tbro,  while  Sir  David  should  push  on  his 
troops  by  brigades  to  Benevente.  His  fears,  how- 
ever, were  confirmed  on  the  9th,  by  the  arrival 
of  Colonel  Graham  from  Talavera,  with  the 
intelligence  that  Morla  and  Castel  Franco  had 
betrayed  Madrid;  that  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  French  were  at  the  Betiro,  but  they 
had  not  taken  possession  of  the  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
disastrous  information  did  not  induce  the  General 
to  alter  his  plan,  as  his  object  now  was  to  threaten 
the  French  communications,  draw  their  attention 
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from  Madrid  and  Saragossa^  and  thus  favour  any 
niovements  that  might  be  projected  by  the  armies 
forming  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus.  We  must, 
however,  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  present 
scene  of  action,  to  notice  the  important  events 
which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  Spanish  capital. 

It  hte  been  already  stated,  that  Castanos,  after 

the   unfortunate  battle  of  Tudela,    retreated  to 

Calatayud,  where  it  was  expected  he  would  have 

made  a  stand^;   but  the  Central  Junta  had  taken 

iio  precautions  for  securing  this  important  place, 

(tnd   the  troops  found  there  neither  stores  no^ 

provisions.      Desperate  with  hunger  and  fatigue> 

they  plundered  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 

when  every  other  resource  fkiled,  some  devoured 

eabbage-leaves  or  other  crude  vegetables,  whSe 

numbers  perished  from  want.      But  the  military 

measures  of  the  government  were  now  under  the 

direction  of  the  traitor  Morla,  who  was  plotting 

to  deliver  up  his  country  to  the  intruder.  ,  Instead 

of  making  a  stand  at  Calatayud,    Castanos  was 

ordered  to  hasten  with  his  army  to  the  defence  of 

Madrid ;    and  on  the  27th  he  recommenced  his 

tetreat  by  the  way  of  Siguena^,  from  whence  he 

could  either  repair  to  Somosierra,  if  that  position 

could  be  retained,  or  to  the  capital^  if  the  public 

service  required  it.     Don  Francisco  Yenegas,  who 

commanded  the  rear-guard  of  five  thousand  men, 

was  ordered  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the  other 

divisions,  by  defending  the  pass  of  Breviesca,   a 

duty  which  he  performed  with  the  greatest  gaK 

VOL,  IK,  a  CWAP,  xvui^ 
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lantry,  ou  the  morning  of  the  29th^  by  resisting  the 
attack  of  eight  thousand  French,  under  Mathieu, 
and  effectually  disabling  this  corps  from  continuing 
the  pursuit. 

Such  was  the  state  of  wretchedness  and  insubor- 
dination to  which  the  Spanish  army  was  reduced 
by  the  miseries  they  had  suffered,  that,  before  it 
reached  Siguenza,  it  was  wasted  down  to  eight 
thousand  men.  Here  Castanos,  receiving  a  sum- 
mons from  the  Central  Junta,  resigned  the  com- 
mand to  General  La  Pena,  who,  on  the  last  day 
of  November,  was  ordered  to  march  with  all 
expedition  to  Somosierra.  On  the  way,  however^ 
they  received  the  fatal  intelligence  that  the  pass 
of  Somosierra  was  lost;  and  at  Guadalaxara  they 
were  informed  that  the  attack  of  the  capital  had 
commenced. 

The  French  Emperor  lost  no  time  after  the 
battle  of  Tudela,  to  despatch  a  considerable  force 
against  Madrid.'  On  the  30th  of  November, 
Victor's  division  arrived  at  a  pass  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  called  Puerto,  forming  a  narrow  neck  of 
land.  Thirteen  thousand  "Spaniards  were  posted 
here  under  the  command  of  General  San  Juan, 
defended  by  a  trench  fortified  with  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  A  smart  contest  ensued,  but  a  charge  of 
Polish  light  horse,  headed  by  General  Montbrun, 
compelled  the  Spaniards  to  give  way;  and,  on  the 
1st  of  December,  Bessieres  with  the  French  ca- 
valry came  within  sight  of  Madrid,  and  took 
possession  of  the  heights,  and  Napoleon  himself 
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arrived  there  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
anniversary  of  his  coronation. 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  conduct  of  the  Junta 
now  became  fully  apparent.  Instead  of  rousing 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  while  the 
enemy  were  advancing  towards  them  with  rapid 
strides,  they  had  lulled  them  into  a  false  security^ 
by  exaggerating  the  numbers  and  prowess  of  their 
own  troops,  and  diminishing  the  forces  of  the 
French.  To  the  traitor  Morla,  in  whom  the 
people,  recollecting  his  patriotic  conduct  at  Cadiz, 
had  placed  the  utmost  confidence,  was  entrusted 
the  defence  of  the  city,  but  he  adopted  no  mea* 
sures  for  that  purpose  until  several  days  after  the 
defeat  of  Castanos.  Not  more  than  six  thousand 
regular  troops  were  in  the  capital,  but  sixty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  die  in 
its  defence;  and  it  was  evident,  that  had  they 
such  a  spirit  as  Palafox  to  direct  them,  Madrid 
would  have  emulated  Saragossa.  They  began  to 
erect  batteries,  and  barricade  the  streets;  they 
tore  up  the  pavements,  and  carried  the  stones  to 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  where  parapets  were 
erected :  but  Madrid  was .  already  sold  to  the 
enemy  by  men  whom  the  inhabitants  least  sus- 
pected. It  would  have  been  doing  violence  to 
their  nature  to  entertain  suspicions  of  a  man  who 
had  written  and  acted  like  Morla.  A  report 
having  been  circulated  that  sand  had  been  put 
into  their  cartridges,  the  Marquis  de  Pierales,  who 
was  charged  with  this  piece  of  treachery,   fell  a 
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Tictim  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  monks 
were  employed  in  making  new  cartridges^  and 
every  thing  announced  the  general  enthusiasm. 

Oa  the  2d  of  December^  Bessieres  sent  an 
aid-du-'oamp  to  summons  the  capital^  but  such 
was  the  indignation  of  the  people^  that  he  would 
have  been  torn  in  pieces  bad  not  the 'Spanish 
soldiery  protected  him.  As  the  French  infantry 
were  still  three  leagues  from  the  city>  Napoleon 
employed  the  evening  in  reconnoitering,  and 
arranging  the  plan  of  attack.  He  ordered  the 
suburbs  to  be  occupied^  and  the  artillery  placed 
in  the  necessary  positions. 

The  infantry  coming  up  about  midnight^  a 
Spanish  colonel^  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at 
Somosierra^  was  sent  in  with  a  letter  from  General 
Berthier  to  the  Marquis  de  Castillar^  entreating 
him  to  save  the  city  from  the  horrors  of  an  assault 
by  an  immediate  surrender.  Castillar,  in  a  reply 
which  he  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  3d^  required 
a  suspension  of  arms  for  the  day^  that  he  might 
consult  the  const4tuted  authorities.  But  an  attack 
had  already  commenced  upon  the  Retiro^  which 
was  taken  after  about  a  thousand  Spaniards  had 
fallen  in  its  defence.  All  the  other  fortified 
places  outside  the  walls  were  also  taken  by  the 
-French^  «nd  some  shells  thrown  into  the  town. 

Berthier  sent  in  a  third  summons  on  the  4th9 
demanding  submission  in  the  most  peremptory 
terms.  The  firing  ceased  soon  after^  and  at  five 
in    the    afternoon^     Morla    and    Don    Bernardo 
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Yriarte  came  out  fo  Berthier's  tent.  They  ac» 
knowledged  that  Madrid  was  without  resources ; 
but  as  the  populace  and  volunteers  from  the  coun- 
try were  determined  to  persevere  in  its  defence^ 
thej  requested  a  pause  of  a  few  hours  to  make  the 
populace  acquainted  with  their  real  situation. 
This  was  evidently  the  language  of  treason^  at  a 
moment  when  si^ty  thousand  men  resolved  to  ren- 
der Madrid  another  Saragossa.  The  deputies  being 
introduced  to  Bonaparte^  he  addressed  them  with  a 
tirade  of  abuse  that  was  well  calculated  to  conceal 
the  traitorous  proceedings  of  the  latter.  ^^  You  * 
make  use  of  the  name  of  the  people/'  said  he^ 
^  to  no  purpose;  if  you  cannot  restore  tranquillity 
and  appease  their  minds^  it  is  because  you  have 
excited  them  to  revolt^  and  seduced  them  by  pro- 
parting  falsehoods.  Assemble  the  clergy^  the 
lieads  of  the  convents^  the  alcaldes,  the  men  of 
property  and  influence,  and  let  the  town  capitu- 
late by  six  o'  clock  in  the  morning,  or  it  shall  be 
destroyed.  I  will  not,  nor  ought  I,  withdraw  my 
troops."  Then  addressing  himself  particularly  to 
Morla,  he  added,  ^^  the  incapacity  and  cowardice  of 
a  general  had  put  into  your  power,  troops  who  sur- 
rendered on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  capitulation 
has  been  violated.  You,  Mr  Morla,  what  sort  of 
an  epistle  did  you  write  to  that  general?  It  well 
becomes  you.  Sir,  to  talk  of  pillage ;  you,  who, 
entering  Rousillon^^  carried  off  all  the  women  and 
distributed  them  as  booty  among  your  soldiers ! 
Besides,  what  right  had  you  to  hold  such  Ian- 
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guage?  The  capitulation  ought  to  have  induced 
you  to  pursue  a  different  line  of  conduct.  See 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  English^  who 
are  far  from  piquing  themselves  on  being  rigid 
observers  of  the  law  of  nations.  They  have  com-^ 
plained  of  the  Convention  of  Portugal,  but  they 
have  carried  it  into  effect.  To  violate  military 
treaties  is  to  renounce  all  civilization;  it  is  placing 
generals  on  a  footing  with  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desart.  How  dare  you  thus  presume  to 
solicit  a  capitulation,  who  violated  that  of 
Baylen?  See  how  injustice  and  bad  faith  always 
recoil  upon  the  guilty,  and  operate  to  their  preju- 
dice. 1  had  a  fleet  at  Cadiz ;  it  was  under  the 
protection  of  Spain,  yet  you  directed  against  it 
the  mortars  of  the  town  where  you  commanded. — 
1  had  a  Spanish  army  in  my  ranks;  I  would  rather 
have  viewed  it  embark  on  board  the  English  ships^ 
or  be  obliged  to  precipitate  it  from  the  rocks  of 
Espinosa,  than  to  disarm  it;  T  would  rather  have 
seven  thousand  more  enemies  to  fight,  than  be 
deficient  in  honour  and.  good  faith. — Return  to 
Madrid — I  give  you  till  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning — return  at  that  hour^r-you  have  only  to 
inform  me  of  the  submission  of  the  people — if  not, 
you  and  your  troops  shall  be  put  to  the  sword.'' 

Having  none  to  direct  them  in  whom  they  could 
confide,  the  ardour  of  the  people  began,  by  this 
time,  to  subside,  and  finding  themselves  deserted 
and  betrayed,  every  man  consulted  his  own  perso- 
nal safety.    The  Marquis  de  Castillar,  who   was 
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Captain-General  of   the  province,    and    all  the 
military  officers  of  rank,  refused  to  enter  into  any 
terms,  and  ivith  the  main-body  of  the  troops  and 
sixteen  guns,  marched  out  of  the  city  on  the  4th, 
and  effected   their  retreat.      This    example    was 
followed  by  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  French  took  posession 
of  the  city.     Morla  secured  good  terms  for  himself 
and  his  base  associates.     His  fortune  and  military 
rank  were  preserved  to  him ;  and  to  render  him- 
self acceptable  to  his  new  master,  he  wrote  a  letter 
some  time  after  to  the  Andalusians  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  them  over  to  the  interests  of  Joseph, 
whom  he  described  as  a  monarch  of  great  mild- 
Bess,  and  exquisite   humanity   of  disposition.     A 
mockery  of  capitulation  was  entered' into  by  him  a 
few  days  after  hi»  surrender,  the  principal  articles 
of  which  were,  that  no  religion  should  be  tolerated 
except  the  Catholic ;    that  no  person  should  be 
molested  for  his  political  conduct;  that  no  contri- 
butions should  be  raised,  but  the   ordinary  ones; 
and  that  no  French  troops  should  be  quartered  on 
private  houses  or  convents. 

Napoleon,  having  now  secured  the  possession 
of  the  Spanish  capital,  proceeded  to  the  adoption 
of  those  measures  which  he  deemed  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  his  authority.  The  Council  of 
Castile  was  dissolved,  the  Inquisition  abolished, 
and  the  number  of  convents  reduced  to  one  third. 
These  proceedings  were  followed  by  a  proclamation 
addressed  to  the  Spaniards,    in  which  he  expa- 
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tiated  on  the  folly  of  their  attempts  to  resist  his 
will.  A  few  marches  had  been  sufficient  to  defeat 
their  armies^  and  he  should  soon  drive  the  English 
from  the  Peninsula.  He  wished  to  be  their  rege- 
nerator^  and  all  that  had  obstructed  their  prospe- 
rity and  their  greatness  he  had  destroyed.  Hcf 
graciously  promised  every  thing  that  the  benig- 
nity of  his  nature  could  bestow^  provided  they 
quietly  received  his  brother^  and  swore  allegiance 
to  him :  but,  ^^  should  all  my  efforts/'  said  he^ 
'^  prove  fruitless^  and  you  should  not  merit  my 
confidence,  nothing  will  remain  for  me  but  to  treat 
you  as  conquered  provinces,  and  to  place  my 
brother  upon  another  throne.  I  shall  then  set  th6 
crown  of  Spain  upon  my  own  head,  and  cause  it 
to  be  respected  by  the  guilty  ;  ybr  God  has  giveh 
me  power  and  inclination  to  surmount  all  obsta^ 
clesJ^* 

While  these  events  took  place  in  Madrid,  Ge-» 
neral  San  Juan,  who  had  been  driven  from  th^ 
pass  of  Somosierra,  reached  Segovia,  where  he 
formed  the  troops  that  had  retired  from  Sepulveda^ 
He  marched  from  thence  to  Guadarama,  where 
he  united  with  another  body  under  General  Her- 
ridia,  and  descended  to  the  EscuriaL  He  received 
orders  at  this  place  to  advance  to  Madrid,  but 
a  cry  of  treason  being  excited  on  the  march,  the 
van-guard  dispersed,  and  a  handful  of  men  only 
remained  with  the  generals  when  they  approached 
the  capital,  and  discovered  that  the  city  had  becnt 
betrayed.  No  other  courses  remained  fQt  them  tbatl 
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to  repair  to  Talavera,  where  twenty  thousand  men^ 
many  of  whom  had  escaped  from  Madrid,  were 
now  assembled.  They  were  preceded  thither  by  the 
rabble  of  the  army,  who  plundered  as  they  went, 
and  who,  apprehensite  of  the  punishment  their 
misconduct  merited,  raised  a  cry  of  treachery 
against  St.  Juan,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Augustines,  where  he  had  taken  up 
his  quarters.  The  murderers  saved  themselves  by 
flight,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army,  not  know- 
ing whom  they  wti'e  to  dbey,  quickly  dispersed. 

Bodies  6f  French  troops  were  sent  in  various 
directions  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Spaniards. 
Befesieres  atid  Victor  followed  the  remnant  of  the 
army  of  Castanos,  the  van-guard  of  which  com- 
manded by  Venegas,  was  joined  at  Guadalaxara 
by  the  Duke  del  Infantado.  The  French  entered 
the  city  at  one  gate,  while  the  Spaniards  left  it  at 
another,  and  Venegas  continued  his  retreat  without 
loss  till  he  reached  Santorcaz,  where  he  took 
a  position.  The  plan  of  La  Pena,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Aran*- 
juezy  and  take  shelter  in  the  mountahis  of  Toledo; 
but  new  difficulties  and  dangers  impeded  the 
execution  of  this  plan;  their  retreat  to  Andalusia 
was  cut  off  by  General  Buffin,  who  had  crossed 
the  Tagufi^  at  Aranjuez,  and  pushed  on  to  Ocana. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the  river  at  Villa- 
manrique^  Fnente-Duenas,  and  other  places,  and 
make  for  the  Sierras  of  Cuenca.  This  was  happily 
effected  on  the  7th  with  little  loss,  and  on  the  1  Itfa 
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they  entered  Cuenca^  after  a  retreat  of  four  hun-' 
dred  and  fifty  miles^  which  the  soldiers  in  the 
midst  of  their  disasters  had  borne  with  exemplary 
patience  and  fortitude.  Traitors  succeeded  at  this 
time  to  excite  a  spirit  of  mutiny  amongst  some 
corps  of  the  army,  which  induced  La  Pena  to 
resign  the  chief  command  to  the  Duke  del  Inian- 
tado,  an  appointment  which  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  the  Central  Junta,  and  gave  general  satisfaction 
to  the  nation. 

The  whole  of  those  extensive  plains  which  form 
the  centre  or  table-land  of  Spain,  lay  now  at 
the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Detachments  from 
Victor's  corps  took  possession  of  Aranjuez  and 
Ocana,  and  on  the  19th  he  entered  Toledo. 
Having  neither  artillery  nor  ammunition  to  defend 
the  place,  the  Junta,  all  the  legitimate  authorities, 
and  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  bad  previ- 
ously deserted  the  city,  and  retired  with  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  property  to  the  free  part  of 
the  Peninsula,  preferring  all  the  privations,  to 
which,  by  this  step,  they  would  expose  themselves, 
to  a  base  submission  to  the  ravager  of  their  country. 
Parties  of  French  cavalry  over-ran  the  open  and 
defenceless  plains  of  La  Mancha,  plundering  the 
towns  and  villages  as  far  as  Manzanares;  but 
repeated  attacks  on  the  little  townlet  of  Villacan- 
nas  were  bravely  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants, 
whose  gallant  conduct  was  rewarded  by  certain 
immunities  granted  by  the  government.  Sebastiani 
moved  with  his  corps  upon  Talavera,   which  was 
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entered  by  a  body  of  French  troops  under  Milhaud 
and  Lasalle  four  days  after  th^  murder  of  San 
Juan.  Don  Josef  Galluzzo^  who  succeeded  him^ 
took  post  with  about  eight  thoufsand  men  at  the 
bridge  of  Almarez.  Considerable  efforts  were 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Estrekadura  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  troops,  and  impede  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  but  the  latter  succeeded,  at  lengthy 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  bridge  of  Almarez^ 
and  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Truxillo,  where  the  greater  part  dispersed. 

This  was  not  the  only  French  division  which 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Portugal.  Lefebvre 
was  ordered  to  proceed  thither  from  Valladolid. 
He  entered  Segovia  without  resistance,  and  found 
the  pass  of  Guadaramma  open.  General  Hope 
who  occupied  it,  having  been  recalled  by  Sir 
John  Moore ;  but  at  the  Escurial  the  peasantry 
assembled  to  defend  the  seat  and  sepulchres  of 
their  Kings;  and  though  undisciplined  and  un- 
armed, they  did  not  yield  till,  overpowered  by  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  numbers  of  them  were 
slaughtered  before  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

During  these  transactions  the  Junta  of  Citidad 
Real  (the  capital  of  La  Mancha,)  and  of  the 
four  kingdoms  of  Jaen,  Granada,  Cordova,  and 
Seville,  which  compose  the  province  of  Andalusia, 
formed  a  Central  Assembly  at  La  Carolina.  Their 
first  object  was  to  adopt  measures  for  fortifying  the 
gorge  of  Despenapperos,  a  pass  in  the  SierraMore- 
na^  which  they  considered  as  another  Thermopylae^ 
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where  the  progress  of  their  ruthless  invaders 
might  be  withstood.  Being  destitute,  however, 
of  an  army,  the  Marquis  de  Palacios  was  sent  to 
form  one^  and  the  Juntas  of  Andalusia  and  La 
Mancha  raised  new  levies  for  this  service.  All 
the  troops  at  Cadiz,  with  the  exception  of  three 
hundred  men  were  ordered  thither,  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  upon  the  works 
which  were  thrown  up  to  defend  this  important 
position. .  But  all  their  efforts  at  resistance  wpuld 
probably  have  proved  unavailing,  had  not  the 
attention  of  Bonaparte,  at  this  time,  been  chiefly 
fixed  on  the  English  army,  whose  unexpected 
continuance  in  the  country  had  restrained  their 
exertions,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
must  inevitably  have  terminated  in  at  least  the 
temporary  subjugation  of  the  ^hole  Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER.  XIX, 


Proceedings  of  Sir  John  M(X>ie.^-He  unites  his  whole  foroe  at 
Mayorga. — BxilliaDt  Exploit  of  the  British  Cayaliy. — Napoleon 
uses  ^at  exertions  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  English 
Army. — Sir  John  Moore  determines  on  a  Retreat. — Sufferings 
and  Excesses  of  the  Troops— Defeat  of  the  French  Imperial 
Guard,  and  capture  of  General  Lefebyre  by  the  British  Cavalry 
nnd^  Lord  Paget. — Dreadful  Miseries  sustained  by  the  Army 
on  its  march  from  Astoiga  to  Villa  Franca. — General  Merle  is 
repulsed  by  the  British  Rear-Guard. — Affecting  Incident — Sir 
John  Moore  offeis  the  Enemy  Battle  at  Jjugo-— The  Army 
reaches  Corunna-^^The  Transports  not  having  arrived,  the 
British  General  prepares  for  Battle —  Soult's  Army  takes  up  a 
Position  on  the  neighbouring  Heights* — Battle  of  Corunna.— 
Death  of  Sir  John  Moore. — Defeat  of  the  French. — Embarka- 
tion of  the  British  Army. — Brief  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Moore . 
— Rejections  on  this  celebrated  Retreat. — Capture  of  Reggid 
and  Scylla  in  Calabria  by  the  French. — Kaval  Affairs. 


X  HOUGH  the  Spanish  capital  had  surrendered^ 
Sir  John  Moore  still  determined  to  form  his  junc- 
tion with  Sir  David  Baird^  which  might  enable 
him  to  threaten  the  enemy's  communications,  give 
time  to  the  scattered  armies  of  the  Spaniards  to 
re-assemble,  and  enable  the  provinces  in  the  south 
to  put  forth  their  best  energies  in  the  common 
cause.  If  no  advantage  were  taken  of  this  move- 
ment, he  knew  that  the  French  might  turn  against 
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him  an  ovenvhelming  force,  in  which  case  a 
retreat  would  become  unavoidable ;  and  to  be 
prepared  for  a  contingency  so  likely  to  occur,  he 
sent  despatches  home,  requesting  that  transports 
might  be  ready  at  Lisbon  and  at  Vigo  to  receive 
the  troops. 

General  Hope's  division  joined  the  main-body  of 
the  army  on  the  4th.  On  the  13th  of  December  the 
Commander-in-Chief  left  Salamanca,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  lit  Alaejos*  On  the  same  day 
Brigadier-General  Stewart,  at  the  head  of  the 
18th  light  dragoons,  fell  in  with  three  or  four 
hundred  French  cavalry  at  Rueda,  whom  he 
entirely  defeated,  killing  sixteen  and  taking 
thirty-five  prisoners.  Sir  John  Moore's  intention 
was  to  proceed  to  Yalladolid;  but  he  was  induced 
to  alter  his  plan  by  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Bcrthier  to  Soiilt,  directing  the  latter  fo  take 
possession  of  Leon,  drive  the  English  into  Gal- 
licia,  and  make  himself  roaster  of  Benevente  and 
Zamora.  Every  thing,  said  the  letter,  evinced, 
that  the  English  were  in  full  retreat.  It  also 
appeared  from  this  despatch,  that'  Soult  had  with 
him  two  divisions  at  Saldanha;  that  Junot  was 
collecting  another  at  Burgos ;  and  that  Mortier 
was  ordered  to  march  against  Saragossa.  Under 
these  circumstances.  Sir  John  Moore  deemed  it 
most  desirable  to  unite  his  array  at  Toro,  while 
Sir  David  Baird  did  the  same  at  Benevente,  from 
whence  the  two  corps  might  be  joined,  and  strike 
a  blow  against  Soult,  before  he  received  his  rein- 
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forcements.  He  also  meditated  a  junction  with 
the  Marquis  de  Bomana's  force  at  Leon,  which 
was  represented  in  a  very  defective  and  dk^rgan- 
ized  state,  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  men. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  continuing  his  march 
by  Zamora,  Villapardo,  and  Valderas,  reached 
Mayorga  on  the  20th,  where  a  junction  took  place 
of  the  whole  British  force,  amounting  to  near 
twenty-six  thousand  effective  troops,  of  whom 
between  two  and  three  thousand  were  cavalry.  On 
the  following  day  they  proceeded  towards  Sahagun, 
through  roads  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  While 
on  the  march,  Lord  Paget  learning  that  six  or 
seven  hundred  French  cavalry  were  in  the  town, 
pushed  on  rapidly  at  the  head  of  the  10th  and 
14th  hussars  to  attack  them;  but  they  were  un- 
luckily informed  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
by  a  French  dragoon  who  escaped  into  the  town, 
and  they  had  time  to  draw  up  in  a  vineyard  to 
receive  the  assault.  The  superiority  of  the 
British  men  and  horses  was,  however,  never  more 
apparent.  After  the  exchange  of  a  £ew  pistol 
shots,  the  hussars  charged  the  enemy  with  such 
fury,  that  they  gave  way,  and  fled  precipitately, 
leaving  in  the  possession  of  the  victors  one  buui- 
dred  and  fifty-seven  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were 
two  lieutenants-colonels  and  several  other  officers. 
The  British,  in  this  gallant  affair,  had  only  eight 
men  killed,  and  twenty  wounded. 

At  Sahagun  Sir  John  Moorfe  ooaoerted  a  plan 
for  attacking  Soult,   whose  force,   concentrated 
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behind  the  Carrion^  was  represented  as  ndt  exceed* 
ing  eighteen  thousand  men.   The  British  collected 
between  Sahagun,  Grahal^  and  Villado^  were  tor 
inarch   on   the    Carrion,     and    from    thence    to^ 
Saldanha  by  night,  while^  Romana  proceeded  to 
the  same  point  by  Mansilla.    Never  were  orders 
more  welcome  to  a  British  army,-  and  the  soldiers 
anticipated  a  glorious  result.      The  whole   force' 
was  assembled  at  the  appointed  time,  and  some  of 
the  columns  had  already  begun  their  march,  wheur 
information  was  received,  that  considerable  rein-' 
forcements  had  arrived  to  Soult  from    Paiencia ; 
and  a  letter  from  Romana  stated,  that  the  French 
were  advancing  from  Madrid,  either  on  Yalladoli^t 
or  Salamanca.    Napoleon  was  no  sooner  informed 
that  the   British   army   had   not  retreated   upon 
Portugal,  than  he  resolved  to  use  every  means  in 
his  power  to  accomplish  its  destruction.       The 
march  of  his. troops  to  the  southern  provinces  was 
suspended,  and  Soult  was  ordered,  if  attacked,  tor 
give,  way,  and  decoy  the  British  to  Burgos,  or  as 
far  eastward  as  possible.      He  was  ordered,  at  th^ 
same  time,   to  push  on  a  corps  towards  Leon,  on 
their  left  flank,  and  if  they  attempted  to  retreat^ 
to  impede  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.     While 
Soult  was  posted  between  the  Carrion  and  8al« 
danha,    Junot    had    advanced    from    Burgos    to 
Paiencia,  and  threatened  the  right  of  the  British; 
The  corps  of  Lefebvre,    which  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Talavera  deiaReyna  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, was  ordered  to  march  backward  on  Salamanca. 
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of  Dec<^mber  Napoleon  himself  left  Madrid  at  the 
head  of  thirty-two  thousand  infantry  and  eight 
thousand  cavalry.  In  ahort,  the  greater  part  of 
the  disposable  force  of  the  French  in  Spain,  form- 
ing an  irregular  crescent^  was  now  marching  in 
radii  to  environ  the  British ;  and  Bonaparte^ 
by  the  measures  of  the  British  General,  was  thus 
compelled  to  abandon  the  plan  he  had  formed  for 
the  immediate  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula. 

Every  Spanish  army  having  been  driven  from 
the  field,  Sir  John  Moore  justly  considered,  that 
to  attempt  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  which 
the  enemy  was  now  bringing  against  him,  would  be 
the  extreme  of  folly  and  presumption.  A  retreat 
having  therefore  become  unavoidable,  the  divisions 
of  Generals  Hope  and  Frazer  fell  back^  on  the 
24th,  to  Mayorga,  on  the  road  to  Benevente. 
Napoleon's  advanced  guard  of  cavalry,  which  had 
come  from  Madrid,  passed  through  Tordesillas  on 
the  same  day  that  the  van  of  the  British  left 
Sahagun,  and  both  moved  towards  the  same  point, 
which  was  Benevente.  The  retreat,  of  the  British 
began  with  the  passage  of  the  Eslar,  Sir  David 
Baird  with  the  brigade  of  guards  crossing  that 
river  by  the  ferry  of  Valentia  de  Don  Juan,  where 
he  took  post  to  cover  the  magazines  at  Benevente 
and  Zamora.  The  Marquis  of  Romana  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  bridge  of  Mansilla,  and  the  road 
to  Leon,  and  on  Christmas  day,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  crossed  with  the  reserve  and  light  brigade 
at  Castro  Gonsalo.      These  movements  were  pro- 
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lected  by  the  cavalry  under  Lord  Paget,  who 
defeated  several  detachments  of  French  dragoons, 
which  had  been  pushed  on  from  Tordesillas. 

Sir  John  Moore  had,  at  this  time,  so  little  idea 
of  the  numbers  that  the  enemy  were  bringing 
against  him,  that  he  determined  to  carry  off  the 
prisoners,  who  were  accordingly  stowed  in  covered 
waggons.  The  movements  of  the  troops  were 
greatly  retarded,  and  their  sufferings  increased  by 
the  state  of  the  roads:  a  thaw  had  come  on, 
followed  by  incessant  rains,  which  rendered  them 
a  foot  deep  in  clay,  the  soil  of  that  part  of  the 
country  being  a  heavy  loam;  the  soldiers,  attribut- 
ing all  the  hardships  they  endured  to  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  Spaniards,  indignant  at  being  compelled 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  an  enemy  whom  they 
would  eagerly  have  met  in  the  field,  and  exaspe- 
rated at  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  carters,  who 
frequently  abandoned  the  waggons  with  the  sick 
and  wounded,  took  many  opportunities  of  aveng- 
ing themselves  on  the  only  objects  within  their 
reach,  and  considerable  havoc  was  committed  by 
them  at  Talderas.  They  considered  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Spaniards  to  supply  their  wants,  as  a 
proof  of  the  basest  ingratitude  towards  the  British 
nation,  after  having  made  such  sacrifices  in  their 
behalf:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  destitute  of  every  thing  beyond  mere 
necessaries,  felt  the  greatest  repugnance  at  sharing 
their  pittance   with  men,  whom  they  dreaded  as 
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guests,  and  whom  tliey  now  considered  to  be 
abandoning  them  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy. 

This  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  troops  called 
forth  the  severest  censures  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  At  Benevente  he  issued  general  orders^ 
in  which  he  condemned  in  the  strongest  tcrms^ 
the  marauding  and  drunkenness  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  free  criticisms  in  which  many  of  the 
officers  had  indulged  on  his  plan  of  operations. 
He  assured  them  that  the  army  had  made  no 
movement  since  he  left  Salamanca^  which  he  did 
not  foresee  and  prepare  for;  and  as  far  as  he  could 
judge^  his  measures  had  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  When  it  was  proper  to 
fight  a  battle^  he  would  do  it,  and  he  begged  the 
officers  and  soldiers  to  attend  diligently  to  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  and  to  leave 
to  him  and'  the  general  officers  the  decision  of 
measures  which  belonged  to  them  alone,  assuring 
them  that  there  was  nothing  he  had  more  at  heart, 
than  their  honour  and  that  of  their  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  animadversions  on 
the  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  havoc  which  had 
been  committed  at  Valderas  was  renewed  at 
Benevcnte,  and  the  splendid  castle  of  the  Duke 
d'Ossuna,  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  age 
of  chivalry,  suffered  irreparably  from  the  indig- 
nant rage  of  an  infuriated  soldiery.  To  gothic 
grandeur  was  united  in  this  edifice  all  the  wildncss 
of  Moorish  decoration. — Saracenic  arches,  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  porphyry  and  granite,   were 
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seen  in  open  galleries;    fountains  played  in  the 
courts  of  the  cloisters ;  jasper-columns,  and  tesse* 
lated  floors,  niches  and  alcoves,  were  over-arched 
in  various  forms,  and  enriched  with  ornaments  of 
the  most  gorgeous  colours  as  well  as  those  of  gold 
and  silver;  while  a  hand   in   armour   projecting 
from  the  wall  held  a  splendid  lamp  to  light  the 
stair-case*     This  magnificent  structure   was  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  two  regiments  besides 
.artillery  within  its  walls.     These  proved  the  most 
destructive  guests  that  had  ever  entered   them: 
they  perpetrated  the  most  wanton  acts  of  mischief, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of  their  officeni 
to  save  from  devastation  the  venerable  pile.    Fires 
were  lighted  against  the  walls    in    which  every 
thing  conbustible  was  consumed,  and  pictures  of 
unknown  value,  the  works  of  the  greatest  Spanish 
masters,  were  heaped  together  as  fuel.     Nothing 
can  fully  extenuate  such  acts  of  gothic  barbarity, 
though  some  palliation   may   be    found    in    the 
extreme  sufferings  and  wants  of  the  troops,  who 
were  stung  to  madness  by  the  conduct  of  those 
magistrates,  who,  instead  of  making  provision  for 
their  necessities,  frequently  abandoned  the  town 
on  the  approach  of  the   British.     Difference  of 
religion,  manners  and  language,  tended  no  doubt, 
greatly  to  exasperate  the  angry  feelings  which  at 
this  time  subsisted  between  the  two  nations. 

While  the  troops-  remained  at  Benevente,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  them  of  displaying  a 
spirit  more  worthy  of  Britons.      The  alarm  being 
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given  that  the  enemy  was  on  the  opposite  height»^ 
every  man  repaired  to  his  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous^  and  the  cavalry  poured  out  of  the 
gates.  The  plains  were  filled  with  fugitives  of 
both  sexes^  bewailing  their  hard  fate:  but  the 
French,  perceiving  with  what  alacrity  the  British 
rushed  to  the  encounter,  speedily  retired.  Orders 
were  then  given  to  destroy  the  bridge,  which  was 
effected  about  day-break,  and  the  troops  continued 
their  retreat.  Information  was,  however,  received 
soon  after,  that  the  enemy  were  attempting  to  pass 
the  Eslar,  at  a  ford  below  the  bridge.  Lord  Paget 
being  still  in  the  town,  immediately  despatched 
the  picquets  of  the  18th  hussars  and  3d  German 
dragoons,  under  Lieutenants-Colonel  Otway  a;id 
Major  Bagwell,  and  speedily  followed  them  with 
General  Stewart.  He  found  that  four  squadrons 
of  the  French  Imperial  Guards,  amounting  to  five 
or  six  hundred  men,  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
were  skirmishing  with  the  picquets,  who  did  not 
amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  The 
10th  hussars  were  sent  for,  and  on  their  arrival 
General  Stewart  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
picquets,  and  made  a  charge,  which  compelled 
the  French  to  repass  the  ford  more  precipitately 
than  they  had  crossed  it.  They  attempted  to  form 
on  the  opposite  side,  but  three  pieces  of  horse 
artillery  stationed  near  the  bridge  did  considerable 
execution  amongst  them.  General  Lefebvre,  the 
commander  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard  of 
Cavalry,    with    one  hundred   men,    were   taken 
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upon  this  occasion^  and  their  loss  in  killed  and 
ivouuded  was  considerable*  That  of  the  British 
amounted  to  fifty ^  Major  Bagwell  being  among 
the  wounded. 

The  result  of  this  brilliant  aflbir  considerably 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  French^  who  from  this 
period  continued  the  pursuit  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. From  Benevente  Sir  John  Moore  des- 
patched three  thousand  chosen  troops^  under 
General  Crawford,  on  the  road  to  Orense,  fearing 
that  the  enemy  might  detach  a  light  corps  by  that 
route,  which  would  have  headed  the  British 
columns,  and  obstructed  their  retreat.  General 
Crawford  proceeded  with  little  difl^ulty  to  Vigo, 
while  the  other  columns  marched  through  deep 
snow,  across  the  dreary  plains  of  Leon,  to  Astorga, 
which  Spult  had  hoped  to  reach  before  the  British  ; 
but  his  intention  was  completely  frustrated  by  the 
celerity  and  skill  of  Sir  John  Moore.  At  Astorga 
they  found  Romaaa's  army,  consisting  of  about 
eight  thousand  men,  half  starved  and  half  naked, 
and  a  great  part  of  them  labouring  under  typhus 
fever. 

Sir  David  Baird's  division  from  Yalentia  joined 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  this  place,  where  it 
was  generally  supposed  he  intendM  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  enemy,  as  the  country  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  considered  extreiiiely  defensible. 
Westward  of  Astorga  two  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains extend  from  nqrth  to  south,  inclosing  a  tract 
of  country  qalled  the  Bierzo.     The  waters  of  this 
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amphitheatre  have  but  one  opening;  they  are 
collected  in  the  rirer  Sil,  and  pass  through  a 
narrow  gorge  into  the  Yal  de  Oras  in  Gallicia. 
The  centre  forms  a  lovely  plain  of  about  four 
square  leagues;  there  is  no  other  pass  than  the 
main  road  which  traverses  it ;  and  this  leads  along 
such  defiles,  that  it  is  said,  a  thousand  men  might 
stop  the  march  of  twenty  times  their  number.  It 
is,  however,  extremely  questionable^  whether  at 
such  a  period  of  the  year^  and  destitute  of  pro" 
visions,  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  the  British 
commander  to  risic  the  safety  of  his  army,  in 
defence  of  a  cause  which  now  appeared  so  hope- 
less. It  was  evident^  from  all  his  proceedings^ 
that  he  saw  no  chance  of  security  for  them  till 
they  reached  the  coast,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
transports  ready  to  receive  them,  or  where  he 
could  take  up  a  defensible  position  until  they 
arrived. 

A  number  of  ammunition  waggons  were  burnt 
at  Astorga,  all  the  superfluous  camp-equipage* 
sumpter-mules,  horses,  &c.  were  abandoned,  and 
several  divisions  of  the  army  sent  forward,  with 
orders  to  make  forced  noarches  to  Vigo,  by  Orense. 
Sir  John  Moore,  with  the  remainder,  followed 
on  the  30th  of  December,  proceeding  by  Villa 
Franca  and  Lugo.  This  march  presented  scenes 
of  indescribable  misery.  The  road  lay  for  the 
most  part  through  bleak  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  and  so  great  was  the  want  df  provisions,  that 
the  soldiers    were   sometimes  two  days    without 
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testing  food.      Half  famished^  nearly  frozen^  and 
altogether  desperate,   they  forced  their  way  into 
the  houses  where  their  rations  should  have  been 
served,   seized  the  provisions  by  force,   and  fre- 
quently destroyed  more  than  they  carried  away. 
The  extremes  .of  vice  and  misery  seemed  now  to  be 
united.      In  some  of  the  villages,  the  unburied 
dead  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  lay  stretched  before 
their  own  houses,  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
by  the  famished  soldier,  urged  by  his  own  necessi- 
sities,   to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger.      On  the 
other  hand,  numerous  stragglers  from  the  different 
corps,    after  having    plundered    the   magazines^ 
commissariat-stores,  and  cellars,  lay  intoxicated  by 
the  way  side,   mingled  with  the  sick  and  weary, 
and   many   of   them    were  trampled   under  feet, 
or  mangled  by  the  sabres  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
Some  of  these  were  led  through  their  respective 
corps  as  examples  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
drunkenness  and  disobedience ;  other  means  still 
more  severe  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  those  excesses ;  but  such  a  complete 
-spirit  of  insubordination  now  prevailed  throughout 
the  army,  that  the  authority  of  the  officers  seemed 
nearly  at  an  end. 

Bonaparte  continued  the  pursuit  in  person  no 
farther  than  Astorga,  where  he  reviewed  his  army, 
amounting  to  seventy  thousand  men.  He  pro- 
bably recollected,  at  that  moment,  the  resistance 
he  once  met  from  a  handful  of  Britons  under  the 
walls  of   Acre,   and  he  was  unwilling  to  run  the 
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risk  of  having  the  lustre  of  his  arms  again  tar- 
nished by  these  gallant  opponents.  He  therefore 
charged  Marshal  Soult  with  the  glorious  mission 
of  destroying  the  English  army,  or  driving  them 
into  the  sea:  but  the  Marshal  kept  up  the  pursuit 
with  the  greatest  prudence,  nerer  coming  close 
enough  to  make  his  antagonists  stand  at  bay. 
Mean  time  the  British  army  continued  its  retreat^ 
amidst  sufferings  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
depict.  From  Astorga  to  Villa  Franca  is  almost 
sixty  English  miles,  the  first  sixteen  of  which  is  up 
the  mountain,  to  the  summit  of  Foncebadon,  but 
through  an  open  country.  Many  of  the  horses 
beginning  to  fail,  were  shot,  lest  the  enemy  should 
profit  by  them ;  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents ; 
the  baggage  had  to  be  dragged  along,  and  the  men 
waded  through  half  melted  snows.  At  the  top  of 
this  mountain  is  a  pass,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe,  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length. 
Through  this  pass  the  army  moved  in  total  silence, 
unless  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  groans  of 
those,  who,  unable  to  proceed  farther,  laid  them- 
Mlves  down  in  despair  to  perish  in  the  snow,  or  by 
an  occasional  pistol  shot,  terminating  the  miseries 
of  an  unfortunate  horse,  that  had  sunk  under  its 
burden.  The  loss  of  these  animals  greatly  in- 
creased the  sufferings  of  the  men,  who  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  draw  the  baggage.  On  this 
march  the  military  chest  was  sacrificed,  barrels  of 
dollars,  now  considered  of  little  value,  were  pre- 
cipitated over  the  rocks  into  ravines  and  rivers; 
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and  scarcely  any  provisions  were  to  be  procured  on 
this  dreadful  route,  as  almost  every  village  wa« 
found  destitute  of  inhabitants. 

When  the  army  reached  Villa  Franca,  on  the 
2d  of  January,  many  of  the  men,  rendered  despe- 
rate by  cold,  hunger,  and  weariness,  got  into  the 
wine-cellars,  and  drank  to  such  excess,  that  they 
were  found  dead  when  the  French  entered  the 
town.  Numbers  of  stragglers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  so  close  at  the  heels  of 
the  British,  that  Sir  John  Moore  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  halt  at  Villa  Franca.  Harassed  and 
worn  eut  as  they  were,  the  troops  re-commenced 
their  melancholy  progress,  the  rear  being  covered 
by  General  Baird's  column  and  the  cavalry  under 
Lord  Paget.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  the  French 
under  General  Merle  attacked  the  rear-guard  near 
Carcabalos,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  English 
dragoons,  and  9&th  regiment,  fn  this  affair  the 
French  General  Colbert  was  killed. 

After  giving  the  enemy  this  fresh  specimen  of 
British  oouriige,  eveii  in  the  most  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances, the  troops  continued  their  march  to* 
Gastro,  which  i^  one  continued  ascent  up  Monte 
del  X3ebrero.  The  scenery  of  this  country  isr  said 
to  be  so  delightfully  romantic,  as  to  have  attracted 
even  the  admiration  of  those  who  were  enduring^ 
the  horrors  of  this  retreat.  The  road  overhangs 
the  river  Valcarco,  a  rapid  mountain  stream, 
which  fftlls  into  the  Burbia,  near  the  towti  of 
GBstro.    In  the  bottom  and  far  up  the  hills  are 
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to  be  found  Qftk«,  elders,  pc^lars^  and  dhesnttC^y 
while  the  mouutains  are  eultivated  to  their  very 
aummits.  Some  viiiegrarda  are  to  be  met  here,  and. 
fruits  of  various  kinds  grow  wild  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  It  was  oow^  however^  covered  with 
sttowy  and  neither  food,  fuel^  or  shelter  was  to  be 
foaad,  to  allay  the  miseries  of  this  ill-fated  army^ 
which  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  their  climax* 
They  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  sicJIiL  and 
wounded  in  their  waggons  to  perish  in  the  snow, 
the  greater  part  of  the  beasts  which  bad  drawn 
them  having  been  destroj^ed.  From  the  point  of 
these  slippery  precipices,  the  rear  of  the  army 
was  seen  winding  along  the  narrow  road,  while  the 
snow  at  each  side  was  reddened  in  spots,  by  the 
wretched  people  expiring  from  fatigue,  and  the 
severity  of  the  cold.  Amongst  these  unfortunate 
sufferers  were  to  be  seen  mauy  women  and  children 
frozen  to  death,  while  in  some  instances,  the 
infant,  yet  alive,  sought,  in  vain,  to  draw  suste*- 
naace  from  the  breast  of  its  departed  mother,* 
These  horrors,  and  the  idea  that  they  were  dis- 
graced by  flying  from  an  enemy,  who  dared  not 
fight  them,   excited  in  the  men  a  spirit  almost 


•  ThefoUowiDgalTociing  iocidont  is  related  by  an  eye  wito^sa. — 
"  After  we  had  gained  the  summit  of  Monto  del  Castro,  and 
wicre  descending,  I  observed  a  crowd  of  soldiers.  My  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  go  to  it;  I  knew  it  must  be  no  common  occurrenco 
that  would  attract  their  sympathy.  In  the  centre  lay  a  woman, 
yoong  and  loTely,  though  cold  in  death,  and  a  child«.  ^boat  six  or 
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muHnous.  All  they  desired  was  an  opportunity 
of  facing  the  French,  which  would  give  them  the 
chance  of  an  honourable  and  speedy  death,  and 
the  certainty  of  sweetening  their  sufferings  by 
taking  vengeance  upon  their  pursuers. 

Twelve  leagues  still  remained  to  be  traversed 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  Lugo,  where  the 
different  corps  had  been  ordered  to  halt  and 
collect.  The  division  of  General  Frazer,  and 
the  brigades  of  Generals  Crawford  and  Allen, 
which  had  taken  the  road  to  Vigo,  were  recalled, 
it  being  ascertained  that  that  place  was  double  the 
distance  of  Corunna,  Many  bridges  lay  on  the 
way  to  Lugo,  the  destruction  of  which  would  have 
greatly  impeded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
attempts  made  for  this  purpose  proved  unsuccess* 
ful,  from  causes  which  have  not  been  ascertained. 
Many  horses  fell  dead  in  the  streets,  as  the  army 
entered  Lugo,  and  above  four  hundred  carcases 
lay  for  several  days  in  the  market  place,  poisoning 
the  atmosphere. 

The  repose  which  the  weary  sufferers  had 
expected  at  this  place,  was  quickly  disturbed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  French,  who  took  up  a 


seven  montLs  old,  attempting  to  draw  support  from  tbe  breast  of 
its  dead  mother.  Tears  filled  cveiy  eye,  but  no  one  bad  tbe 
*  power  to  aid.  At  length  one  of  General  Moore's  staff-oiEcers  came 
up,  and  desired  tbe  infant  to  be  given  to  him.  He  rolled  it  in  bis 
cloak,  amidst  the  blessings  of  every  spectator.  Never  shall  1 
efface  the  benevolence  of  bis  look  from  my  heart,  when  be  said, 
'_*  Unfoiiunat©  infant,  you  shall  be  my  future  care.". 
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position  on  the  5th  of  January,  opposite  the  Bri- 
tish rear-guard,  a  small  valley  only  separating  them 
from  it.    Both  parties  remained  under  arms  the 
whole  of  the  night,  while  the  sky  exhibited  a 
continued  expanse  of  stars,  bespeaking  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  cold.    On  the  6th,  the  enemy  made  a 
rigorous  attack  on  the  out-posts,  but  the  sound  of 
battle  suddenly  reyived  the  hearts  of  the  British : 
*^  revenge  or  death,'^  was  the  general  cry,  and  the 
French  were  repulsed  in  every  assault.     Another 
attack  on  the  7th  met  with  a  similar  result,  and 
Sir  John  Moore  being  joined  by  General  Frazer's 
division   from   the  Vigo   road>    and  placing  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  his  men,    now 
determined  to  give  the  enemy  battle.      This  reso* 
lution    instantly    restored    order    and    discipline 
throughout  the  ranks,  and  the  soldiers  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  all  their  sufferings.     Soult   waff, 
however,  unwilling  to  risk  an  engagement  until 
he  should  be  joined  by  some  reinforcements  which 
were  coming  up,    and  amongst   others    by    the 
divisions    of    Laborde    and    Loison,     whom    the 
Convention  of  Cintra  had  permitted  to  join  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  English  army.     On  the  other  hand. 
Sir  John  Moore  conceived  the  enemy's  position  too 
strong  to   attack    it   with   an  inferior  force,   and 
having  but  two  days  provisions,  delay  was  cousi-^ 
dered  extremely  dangerous. 

The  British  continued  under  arms  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  durino^the  whole  of  the  8th,  amidst 
snow,   rain,  and  storms*      At  night,  great  fires 
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irere  lighted  along  ike  line^  and  tl^e  ^etroat  vras 
re-c^miueiiGed^  previous  to  Tvhich  fredb  orders  were 
issued  by  the  Commander-iii-Chiief,  to  restmiD^  if 
pps^ble^  the  irregularities  of  the  army.  These 
reworistrances,  however^  still  proved  inisffeetual, 
and  their  eEbaus^d  i^tate^  jojiaed  with  thejr  natural 
love  of  liquor^  i^aused  the  men  frequently  to  leave 
their  ranks  in  order  to  gratify  this  fatal  propensity* 
Death  was  generally  the  oonsequeoce^  for^  falling 
dpivn  intoxicated  in  thesnow,  they  usually  slept 
to  wake  no  more* 

The  spirit  miuiifested  by  the  British  at  Lugo 
checked  Sofilt  in  his  pursuit^  and  enabled  the 
former  to  gain  twelve  hours  march  upon  him^  so 
that  they  reaphed  the  peninsula  of  Betau^os  on 
the  10th,  where  Sir  John  Moore  had  hoped  to  find 
a  position^  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  the  troops 
in  Ares  or  Redes  Bay ;  but  from  the  report  of  an 
oflficer  sent  to  reconnoitre^  he  wai^  induced  to  prefer 
Corunna,  where  the  army  arrived  on  the  following 
day.  The  first  sight  of  the  ocean  filled  every 
breast  with  joy,  and  the  embarkation  might  have 
been  effected  without  impediment,  had  not  the 
transports  been  delayed  for  two  days  by  contrary 
winds,  in  coming  round  from  Vigp.  Uiider  these 
circumstances,  it  appeared  impossible  that  the 
army  could  escape  without  winning  a  battle.  Their 
situation  was  therefore  considered  extremely  criti- 
cal, as  Corunna  was  found  to  be  by  no  means 
defensible  with  their  small  force.  Had  it  beeq 
sufficiently  strong,  it  might  yet  have  occupied  with 
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great  advantage  a  chmti  of  hills  about  fSMif  milest 
from  the  town  ;  but  under  preserit  circumstanced 
both  flanks  wer^  liable  to  be  turned;  and  they 
were  forced*  to  relinquish  Ibem  to  the  enemy^  and' 
content  themselVes  with  occupying  a  second  and 
lower  range.  Should  they  be  compelled  to  retire 
into  Corunna^  the  harbour  would  be  so  c6mmanded 
by  the  cannon  on  the  coast,  that  no  ship  could  lay 
in  it.  At  this  critical  juncture  it  was  recom- 
ihended  to  Sir  John  Moore,  to  make  proposals  to 
the  enemy,  but,  with  that  galliBint  spirit,  which 
had  distinguished  his  life,  he  rejected  this  advice, 
find  declared  he  would  accept  no-  terms  which 
were  in  the  least  dishonourable  to  the  army,  or 
the  country^ ' 

Arrangements  were  now  made  for  the  approach- 
ing conflict.  General  Hope's  division  was  sta- 
tioned on  a  hill  upon  the  left,  commanding  the 
road  to  Betanzos,  and  decreasing  gradually  in  a 
curved  direction  towards  the  village  of  Elvina, 
where  Sir  David  Baird's  commenced,  and  bent  to 
the  right,  the  whole  Torining  a  semi-^circle.  The 
riflle  corps  formed  a  chain  across  a  valley,  add 
communicated  with  General  Frazer's  division, 
which  was  drawn  up  about  half  a  mile  fronr 
Corunna,  near  the  road  to  Vigo.  The  reserve, 
under  General  Paget^  occupied  a  village  on  the 
Betanzos  road,  about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of 
General  Hope. 

These  dispositions  were  made  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th^  after  which  Sir  John  Moore  returned  to 
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his  quarters^  and  wrote  his  last  dispatch,  which  he 
sent  to  England  by  Brigadier-General  Stewart,* 
On  this  day^  a  magazine,  containing  four  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  was  blown  up  by  the  Bri- 
tish, lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  explosion  shook  the  town  like  an 
earthquake  ;  and  a  village  near  the  magazine  was 
totally  destroyed.  A  cannonade  which  the  French 
opened  on  the  I4th  was  returned  with  effect,  and 
on  the  same  evening  the  transports  from  Vigo 
hove  in  sight.  Preparations  for  embarking  were 
instantly  made,  and,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
following  day,  all  the  sick,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  were  put  oii  board  the 
ships.  The  beach,  at  this  period,  presented  a 
most  distressing  spectacle,  being  covered  with 
dead  horses,    and    resounding  in  every  direction 

*  Formation  of  the  British  Army  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
John  Moore,  at  the  Battle  of  Corunnn,  January  I6ih,  1809.    'j 
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ivlth  pistol  shots^  carrying  desiruetion  amongst 
them.  Many  of  those  noble  animals^  as  if  struck 
by  the  scene  around  them  with  a  dread  of  their 
mpending  fate,  broke  loose,  and  galloped  wildly 
Mong  the  beach,  with  their  manes  erect,  and  their 
mouths  wide  open,  at  the  same  time  screaming  in 
the  most  frightful  manner.  The  95th  had  a  spi- 
rited skirmish  with  the  enemy  on  this  day;  during 
which  Colonel  Mackenzie  of  the  Sth,  rushing 
gallantly  forward  with  part  of  his  regiment,  to 
Sejze  two  pieces  of  cannon^  was  shot  whilst  in  full 
bourse; 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  French  were 
seen  strongly  posted  on  the  hills,  but  they  ap->' 
peared  unusually  quiet,  not  a  gun  being  fired; 
Sir  John  Moore  availed  himself  of  this  tranquillity 
to  put  every  thing  in  order  for  the  embarkation, 
which  he  intended  to  commence  at  four  o'clock; 
These  operations  proceeded  undisturbed  until  mid- 
day, when  the  Commander-in-Chief  went  to  visif 
his  out-posts,  and  on  the  road  he  received  a  report 
from  General  Hope  that  the"  French  were  getting 
under  arms.  He  instantly  spurred  forwards,  and 
lound  the  picquets  already  engaged,  while  the 
enemy  were  pouring  rapidly  down  the  hill  on  the 
tinrht  wing:  of  the  British.  General  Frazer's  bri- 
gade,  which  was  in  the  rear,  was  now  ordered  to 
take  post  on  the  right,  while  General  Paget, 
with  the  reserve,  was  directed  to  support  Lord 
William  Bentinck^  as  upon  maitataining  his  posi- 
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tion^  though  a  bad  one,  the  fate  of  the  day  in  a 
great  measure  depended. 

The  enemy  now  commenced  a  furious  cannonade 
from  eleven  heavy  guns  well  posted  on  the  hill, 
while  two  strong  columns  advanced  to  attack  the 
right  wing,  the  one  along  the  road,  the  other 
skirting  its  edges:  a  third  inarched  on  the  centre, 
a  fourth  on  the  left  wing,  and  a  fifth  remained 
half  way  down  the  hill,  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  favourable  circumstance  that  might 
occur.  It  was  at  thift  moment  that  Sir  David 
Baird,  while  leading  on  his  division,  had  his  arm 
shattered  by  a  grape  shot. 

The  hostile  armies  now  approached  each  other, 
under  a  shower  of  balls,  through  a  country  inter- 
sected by  stone  walls  and  hedges.  Sir  John 
Moore  perceiving,  as  they  closed,  that  the  French 
line  outflanked  the  British,  and  that  the  enemy 
were  making  dispositions  to  turn  it,  ordered  half 
of  the  4th  regiment  to  fall  back,  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  other  half.  This  mancBuvre  was 
performed  in  the  most  excellent  style  by  the 
regiment,  which  immediately  commenced  a  heavy 
flanking  fire.  Sir  John  Moore  How  pushed  on  ta 
the  50th,  who  quickly  got  over  an  enclosure  in 
their  front,  charged  the  enemy  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  and  drove  them  from  the  village  of  £1- 
vina.  Advancing  too  far  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit. 
Major  Stanhope  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Major 
Napier,  after  receiving  several  wounds,  was  taken 
prisoner. 
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On  approaching  the  42d^  the  gallant  Moore 
reminded  them  of  their  former  exploits.  ^  High- 
landers/' he  exclaimed^  "  remember  Egypt."  The 
regiment,  with  alacrity,  obeyed  the  suramous,  and 
rushed  forward,  accompanied  by  the  Chief,  driving 
the  enemy  before  them  until  they  were  stopped  by 
a  walL  A  battalion  of  Guards  was  now  ordered  up 
to  the  support  of  the  Highlanders^  who  were  for 
some  time  exposed  to  a  dreadful  cannonade  from 
the  enemy's  artillery.  The  officer  commanding 
the  light  infantry,  conceiving  that  they  were  about 
to  be  relieved  by  the  Guards,  as  their  ammunition 
was  nearly  expended,  began  fo  fall  back,  but  Sir 
John,  observing  the  mistake,  exclaiimed^  ^^My 
brave  42d,  join  your  comrades ;  ammunition  is 
coming,  and  you  have  your  bayonets,"  upon  which 
they  instantly  moved  forward. 

At  this  moment  the  fatal  event  occurred,  which 
deprived  the  Britnsii  urmy  of  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  -  A  cannon-ball  struck  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  carried  away  his  left  shoulder,  and  part  of  the 
collar-bone,  leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  fledu 
He  fell  from  his  horse,^  without  betraying  the  least 
sensation  of  pain,  anxiously  watching  the  42d,  and 
his  countenance  brightened  when  Capt.  Hardinge 
told  him  they  were  advancing.  The  size  of  the 
wound  rendering  every  attempt  to^top  the  eifusion 
of  blood  unavailing,' Sir  John  consented  .to  be 
removed  to  the  rear  in  a  blanket,  and  the  melan- 
choly task  was  performed  by  six  soldiers  of  the 
42d  and  the  Guards.     An  effort  being  made  to 
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unbuckle  his  sword^  the  heroic  chief  desired  that 
it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  him ;  soon  after 
which  Captain  Hardinge^  observing  his  composure, 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  still  be  si)ared  to 
the  army.  ^^No,  Hardiuge,"  replied  the  General^ 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  wound,  ^^  1  find  that  to 
be  impossible/'  He  ordered  the  men  frequently 
to  turn  round,  that  he  might  see  the  field  of  battle 
and  listen  to  the  firing,  and  as  the  sound  grew 
fainter  he  seemed  well  pleased.  Thus  the  solr 
diers  proceeded  slowly  with  him  to  his  quartets  at 
Corunna,  weeping  as  they  went. 

Undismayed  by  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  the 
troops  on  the  right  vigorously  maintained  the 
advantages  they  had  gained.  Foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  force  the  position,  the  enemy  endear 
Toured  to  turn  it,  but  their  intentien  was  defeated 
by  Major-General  Paget,  who,  with  the  reserve, 
had  pushed  forward  to  support  the  right  wing* 
The  52d  regiment  and  95th  (rifle  corps)  drove  all 
ht^r  re  them,  and  the  enemy,  now  finding  their  left 
••  niiite  exposed,  were  forced  to  relax  their 
ij  this  quarter.  They  made,  however,  a 
....oiN  attack  on  the  centre,  where  they  were 
successfully  resisted  by  the  brigades  under  Gene- 
rals Manningham  and  Leith.  During  these  pro- 
ceedings on  the  right  and  centre  of  the  British 
position,  the  enemy  contented  themselves  with^ 
merely  attacking  the  picquets  on  the  left:  their 
efforts,  however,  in  this  quarter,  became  more 
serious  towards  the  close  of  the  action.      Having 
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obtained  'possession  of  a  village  in  front  of  that 
part  of  the  line,  they  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  it, 
until  Colonel  NichoUs,  at  the  head  of  the  2d  bat- 
talion of  the  14th  regiment,  drove  them  out  with 
considerable  loss.  Night  was  now  closing  in,  and 
the  enemy  having  fallen  back  in  every  direction, 
the  British  remained  masters  of  the  field. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
was  computed  to  have  exceeded  two  thousand 
men,  while  that  of  the  British  did  not  amount  to 
eight  hundred*  The  principal  officers  who  suf- 
fered, besides  the  Commander-in<-Chief  and  second 
in  command,  were  I^ieutenant^Colonels  Napier  of 
the  92d,  Wynch  of  the  4th,  Maxwell  of  the  26th, 
Fane  of  the  ^9th,  Griffith  of  the  Guards,  and 
Stanhope  of  the  SOth,  who  were  killed,  and  Majors 
Napier  of  the  ^Oth,  and  Miller  and  Williams  of 
the  81st  were  wounded. 

Never  was  a  victory  obtained  under  greater 
disadvantages.  The  number  of  sick,  the  losses  on 
the  retreat,  and  the  absence  of  the  detachment 
which  marched  for  Vigo  had  reduced  the  effective 
force  of  the  British  in  the  field,  to  fifteen  thousand 
men  ;  while  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  had 
been  embarked.  After  a  retreat  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  attended  with  perils  and  sufferings  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled,  they  had  to  encounter  a  superior 
enemy,  flushed  with  victory,  and  hourly  receiving 
reinforcements.  In  addition  to  their  bodily  suffer- 
ings, the  loss  of  their  stores,  their  wives  and 
children,  were  powerfully  calculated  to  depress  the 
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spirits  and  sink  the  courage  of  the  br^tvest.  Yet 
did  this  feeble  force^  under  such  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances, defeat  an  army  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  French,  in  a  well  chosen  position,  with 
a  far  superior  artillery,  and  commanded  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Marshals  of  France. 

The  gallant  Moore  lired  to  hear  that  the  battle 
was  won.  lie  repeatedly  asked  if  the  enemy  were 
beaten,  and  when  informed  of  their  defeat,  he 
replied,  ^^  I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be 
satisfied.  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice.'' 
Then  addressing  Colonel  Anderson,  who  had  been 
his  friend  and  companion  in  arms  for  one  and 
twenty  years,  be  said  to  him,  ^^  Anderson,  you 
know  1  have  always  wished  to  die  in  this  way. 
You  will  see  my  friends  as  soon  as  yon  can :  tell 
them  erery  thing.  Say  to  my  mother, — "  But 
here  his  voice  failed,  and  he  became  excessively 
agitated,  and  did  not  again  venture  to  name  her. 
He  said  soon  after,  <'  1  feel  myself  so  strong,  I  fear 
I  shall  be  long  dying.  It  is  great  uneasrness — it  is 
great  pain.''  In  a  few  minutes  he  pressed  Colonel 
Anil^rson's  hand  close  to  his  body,  and  expired 
without^  a  struggle.  As  the  departed  hero  had 
often  expressed  a  wish,  if  he  should  be  killed  in 
battle,  to  be  buried  where  he  fell,  the  body  was 
removed  at  midnight  to  the  citadel  of  Corunna. 
A  party  of  the  9th  regiment  dug  a  grave,  to  which 
his  mortal  remains,  wrapped  up  in  a  military  cloak 
and  blankets,  were  conveyed  by  the  officers  of  his 
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family^    the  funeral  -  service  being  read  by  the 
chaplain.* 


*  Sir  John  Moore  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  eldest  son  of 
Doctor  John  Moore,  so  well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the 
author  of  several  highly  interesting  works*     He  embraced  the 
profession  of  arms  at  a  very  early  age,  and,  in  the  year  1793,  at 
the  commencemetft  of  the  war  with  the  French  Republic,  we  find 
him  lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  51  st  regiment,  in  which  capacity 
ho  served  with  distinguished  skill  and  heroism,  in  the  island  of 
Coisica.     In  the  year  17d6,  he  accompanied  Sir  Ralph  Aberorom- 
hie,  as  Brigadier-General,  in  his  expedition  against  the  French 
West  India  Islands^  and,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major* 
General  in  1798,  his  talents  were  iemployed  in  assibting  to  quell 
the  unhappy  insurrection  in   Ireland.      When   the    expedition 
against  Holland  in  1799  was  resolved  upon.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie  again  selected  General  Moore  as  one  oi  his  favourite  com- 
panions in  arms;  and  he  continued  to  serve  under  this  distinguished 
Chief,  until  his  lamented  fall  at  the  glorious  battie  of  Alexandria. 
The  eminent  services  of  Sir  John  Moore  have  been  so  copiously 
detailed  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work,    as  to  render 
eulogy  wholly  unnecessary.    Suffice  it  to  say,   that  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by    the  most   distinguished 
Generals  and  Statesmen  of  his  day,  mark  him  to  have  been  an 
extraordinary  man.    He  was  early  noticed  by  his  Sovereign.     Mr. 
Pitt  consulted  him  on  military  affairs,  and  firequentiy  yielded  to 
his  judgment.     Mr.. Fox,  while  Secretary  of  State,  reposed  such 
con^dence  in  his  talents,  that  when  it  was  in  agitation  to  appoint 
Sir  John  Moore  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  he  said,  with  his 
iismal  frankness,  that  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  he  could  not 
part  with  so  distinguished  a  General.      Similar  compliments  were 
paid  to  him  even  by  his  military  opponents.     Napoleon  himself, 
unwilling  as  he  was  to  concede  any  degree  of  praise  to  a  British 
General,  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  skilful  and  clever  man,  and 
the  French  Generals,  to  whom  Mc^or  Napier  was  for  some  time  a 
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The  darkness  of  the  night  rendered  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  impossible^  which,,  if  even  practice* 


prisoner  and  guest,  were  loud  in  their  commendations  of  Sir  Johri 
Moore's  masterly  retreat,  and  th^  excellent  position  which  he  took 
in  front  of  Corunna.  They  further  evinced  their  admiration  for 
the  British  army,  cLnd  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  its  lamented 
General,  by  sending  all  the  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  to 
England  on  their  parolei  with  the  women  and  children,  while 
Marshal  Soult  gave  ord<^rs  to  Mr.  Fourcroy,  the  French  Consul,  to 
erect  a  commemoratiag  stone  on  the  spot  where  Sir  John  Moor^ 
'  fell.  The  French,  however,  being  forced  to  evacuate  Corunna 
before  this  generous  design  could  be  put  in  execution,  it  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Marquis  de  Romana. 

This  summary  of  the  character  of  Sir  John  Moore  cannot  be 
concluded  more  appropriately  than  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  well  merited  eulogiums  pronounced  upon  him  by  his  successor, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Sir  John 
Hope  closed  his  despatch  to  Sir  David  Baird,  by  saying,  '*  to  you, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  excellent  qualities  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  1  need  not  expatiate  on  the  loss  the  array  and  his  country 
have  sustained  by  his  death.  His  fail  has  deprived  me  of  a 
valuable  friend,  to  whom  long  experience  of  his  worth  had  sin- 
cerely attached  me.  But  it  ifi  dhiefly  on  public  grounds  that  I 
must  lament  the  blow.  It  v^dll  be  the  consolation  of  every  one  who 
loved  or  respected  his  manly  character,  that  after  conducting  the 
army  through  an  arduous  retreat  with  consummate  firmness,  he.  has 
terminated  a  career  of  distinguished  honor  by  a  death  that  has 
given  the  enemy  additiolia]  reason  to  respect  the  name  of  a  British 
soldier,  like  the  immortal  Wolfe,  ho  is  snatched  from  his  country 
at  an  early  period  of  a  life  spent  in  her  service ;  like  Wolfe,  his  last 
moments  were  gilded  by  the  prospect  of  success,  and  cheered  .by 
the  acclamations  of  victory ;  like  Wolfe  also,  his  memory  will  fot 
ever  remain  sacred  in  that  country  which  he  sincerely  loved,  and 
which  he  had  so  faithfully  served/'^ 
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ble,  would  be  attended  with  extreme  hazard,  as 
considerable  reinforcements  were  on  the  point  of 
joining  the  French.  Sir  John  Hope,  therefore, 
wisely  determined  to  embark  the  ^rmy^  while  the 
consternation  continued,  into  which  the  enemy 
were  thrown  by  their  recent  defeat.  At  ten 
o'clock  at  night  the  troops  moved  from  the  field 
by  brigades,  and  proceeded  to  Corunna,  piccjuets 

Soon  after  Che  return  of  the  troops  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  issued  an  address  to  the  whole 
armj,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  various  services  of  the  departed  ,. 
hero.  Thoy  were,  at  the  conclusion,  summed  up  in  the  following 
simple,  hut  energetic  words:  "In  a  militar}"^  character,  obtained 
amidst  the  dangers  of  climate,  the  privations  incident  to  servicet 
and  the  sufferings  of  repeated  wounds,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any 
one  point  as  a  preferably  subject  for  praise  :  it  exhibits,  however^ 
one  feature  so  particularly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  im- 
portant to  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  18  pleased  to  mark  it  with  his  peculiar  approbation.  Tho 
life  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  spent  among  the  troops.  During  the 
season  of  repose,  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  care  aud  instruction 
of  the  officer  and  soldier;  in  war  he  courted  service  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Regardless  of  personal  considerations,  he  esteemed 
that  to  which  his  country  called  him  the  post  of  honour ;  and,  by 
his  uiidoanted  spirit  and  unconquerable  perseverance,  he  pointed 
the  way  to  victory.  His  country,  the  object  of  his  latest  solicitude 
will  rear  a  monument  to  his  honoured  memoiy ;  and  the  Com- 
mander-in*Ghief  feels  he  is  paying  the  best  tribute  to  his  fame,  by 
thus  holding  him  forth  as  an  example  to  the  army." 

In  consequence  of  an  address  to  his  Majesty  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  th^  memory  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  a  suitable  inscription 
from  the  classical  pen  of  Dr.  Parr. 
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being  left  on  the  ground^  to  give  notice  of  any 
movement  of  the  enemy.  Major- General  Beres- 
ford,  with  a  rear-guard  of  two  thousand  men, 
occupied  the  lines  in  front  of  the  town,  to  cover 
the  embarkation,  while  Major-General  Hill,  with 
a  eorps^dc'-reserve^  was  posted  on  a  promontory 
in  the  rear.,  before  day-light  the  picquets  were 
withdrawn,  and  nearly  the  whole  army  were  em- 
barked, with  the  exception  of  the  corps  under 
Beresford  and  Hill.  The  enemy  perceiving  this 
in  the  morning,  pushed  on  some  light  troops  to  the 
heights  of  St.  Lucia,  and  fired  on  the  transports, 
four  of  which  ran  aground,  but  the  troops  were 
removed  to  other  ships,  and  the  stranded  vessels 
burnt.  General  Hill's  brigade  embarked  at  two 
o'clock  under  the  citadel,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing night  General  Beresford,  hav.ing  previously 
sent  pff  all  the  sick  and  wounded  that  could  be 
vemoved,  put  his  rear-guard  on  board  the  boats^ 
without  the  slightest  interruption  on  th^  part  of 
the  enemy. 

This  termination  of  the  first  campaign  of  the 
British  in  Spain  gave  rise  to  much  animadversion 
in  England.  The  imprudence,  if  not  treachery, 
of  the  Spanish  government,  in  holding  out  false 
colours  to  their  best  friends,  was  a  .just  subject  of 
universal  reprobation;  while  the  conduct  of  the 
British  ministry,  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  thus 
imposed  upon,  met  with  the  severest  censure.  The 
calumnies  which,  during  the  retreat  to  Corunna, 
had  loudly  assailed  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Moore 
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and  his  gallant  troops,  were  in  a  great  measure 
silenced  after  his  triumphant  death  by  the  voice  of 
his  sovereign  and  his  country  Every  man  of  can- 
dour was  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  none  but  a 
superior  genius  could  have  conducted  his  army 
for  more  than  four  hundred  miles,  through  such  a 
host  of  diflficulties ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his'painful 
march,  have  turned  with  far  inferior  numbers  upon 
his  pursuers,  and,  by  a  glorious  victory,* facilitated 
the  embarkation  of  his  troops  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  The  country  had,  indeed,  to  lament  the 
loss  of  five  or  six  thousand  brave  men,  but  through 
the  skilful  conduct  of  their  leader,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  were  preserved  to  revisit  their 
native  shores,  covered  too  with  the  laurels  of 
victory.  In  conclusion,  though  the  riesults  of  the 
campaign  were  not  adequate  to  the  hopes  enter- 
tained from  it  by  the  friends  of  the  Spanish  cause^ 
yet  the  operations,  of  Sir  John  Moore  actually 
saved  the  Peninsula  from  complete  subjugation  at 
this  ^ime,  by  drawing  Bonaparte  from  south  to 
north,  ruining  his  equipments,  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  his  army,  and  so  harassing  his  troops 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  making  any 
successful  efforts  for  several  months. 


During  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  war. 
Napoleon  accomplished  his  design  on  ihe  kingdom 
of  Naples^  by  the  reduction  of  the  remaining  posts 
ia  Calabria.     General  Regnier  had  for  some  time 
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besieged  Regglo  and  Scylla,  the  former  of  whicb^ 
defended  by  a  Neapolitan  garrison^  surrendered  on 
the  3d  of  February.  This  event*  enabled  the 
French  general  to  turn  his  whole  force  amounting 
to  six  thousand  men,  and  a  formidable  artillery, 
against  Scylla^  iihich  -was  garrisoned  by  two 
hundred  British  troops  consisting  of  detachments 
from  the  2ist,  27th^  35th,  and  62d  regiments 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robertson,  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  armed  Calabrians.  Not- 
withstanding  the  smallness  of  the  garrison,  the 
place  was  bravely  defended  for  seven  weeks.  In 
the  beginning  of  February,  however,  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  his  heavy  ordnance : 
they  also  captured  four  Sicilian  gun-boats,  in  an 
endeavour  to  recover  which  the  Delight  sloop  of 
war  got  on  shore,  and  her  commander,  with  several 
of  her  crew  were  killed.  Fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon  were  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  works, 
and  the  enemy  began  to  make  their  approaches  iu 
form.  They  were  opposed  •  with  the  greatest 
spirit,  but  the  guns  of  the  castle  being  burled 
under  the  parapet,  and  a  breach  in  the  left  basftion 
on  the  point  oT  being  made,  the  garrison  to  the 
last  man  was  withdrawn,  on  the  16th,  leaving  the 
fort  a  heap  of  ruins.  This  conquest  cost  the 
French  several  hundred  men,  while  the  garrison 
had  but  eleven  men  killed  and  thirty-one 
wounded. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  French  islands  of 
Marie  Galautc  and  De^eada,  surren  lered  to  a  Bri*. 
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tish  squadron   under    Captain    Selby   with  little 
resistance. 

Before  we  close  the  record  of  the  year  1808,  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  a  few  naval  actions  that  took 
place.  The  first  of  these  occurred  near  Point  de 
Galle  in  the  island  of  Ceylon^  on  the  4th  of  March, 
between  his  Majesty's  frigate  St.  Fiorenzo,  Captain 
Uardinge^  and  the  French  frigate  La  Piedmontaxse 
of  fifty  guns,  which  struck  to  the  British  flag  after 
a  severe  action^  in  which  the  gallant  Captain  Har- 
dinge  fell.  The  enemy  had  one  hundred  and  sixty 
killed  or  wounded ;  the  British  thirty-eight.  In  the 
Baltic,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  Danish 
ship  Prince  Christian  Frederick,  of  seventy-four 
guns,  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  his  Majesty's 
ships  Stately  and  Nassau,  commanded  by  Captains 
Parker  and  Campbell.  The  enemy  had  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  men  killed  or  wounded.  On 
the  Sih  of  June  Captain  Stewart,  in  the  Seahorse, 
fell  in  with  two  Turkish  men-of-war,  viz.  the 
Badere  Zafiar  of  fifty-two  guns  and  five  hundred 
men,  and  the  Ahs  Fezan  of  twenty-four  guns  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  with  a  galley,  off  the 
island  of  Scopolo.  The  small  ship  being  disabled 
after  a  hot  fire  of  fifteen  minutes,  Captain  Stewart 
attacked  the  large  frigate,  which  made  a  most 
determined  resistance,  and  did  not  submit  till  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  her  crew  were  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  wounded.  An 
engagement  equally  desperate  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  November^  to  the  north-west  point  of 
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Groa,  between  the  Amethyst  frigate  commanded 
by  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  and  La  Thetis  of  forty- 
four  guns,  and  three  hundred  aptl  thirty  men,  be- 
sides one  hundred  and  six  soldiers  from  L'Orient 
for  Martinique.  The  French  ship  was  carried 
by  boarding,  which  was  attended  ^ith  drea<lful 
slaughter,  her  captain  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  men  being  killed,  and  on^  hundred  and  two 
wounded. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


Meeting  of  the  British  Parliament. — His  Majesty's  Speech. — Re-^ 
suit  of  the  Debates  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.— Vote  of  Thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  to  the 
Army  under  the  late  Sir  John  Moore. — Discussion  of  the 
Charges  preferred  against  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander* 
in-Chief,  by  Colonel  Wardle,  and  Acquittal  of  his  Royal 
Highness. — ^"fhe  Duke  of  York  resigns  «the  Command  of  the 
Army. — Distractions  in  the  Turkish  Empire. — An  Attempt  to 
restore  the  Emperor  Selim  to  his  throne  terminates  in  his  death. 
— Vigorous  Conduct  of  Mustapha  Bairacter,  the  new  Vizier. — 
Dreadful  Insurrection  of  the  Janissaries. — Renewal  of  Hostilities 
between  Russia  and  Turkey. — Revolution  in  Sweden. — Depo- 
sition of  Gustavus  IV. — The  Duke  of  Sudermania  is  proclaimed 
King  under  the  Title  of  Charles  XHI. — New  Swedish  Consti- 
tution.— Conclusion  of  Peace  between  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
France. — New  War  between  Austria  and  France. — Iietter  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Francis. — Efficient  State  of  the  Aus- 
trian Army. — Address  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  Troops. — 
Disposition  of  the  French  and  Austrian  Forces. — The  Archduke 
Charles  overruns  Bavaria. —Battle  of  Tan. — Napoleon  defeats 
the  Austrians  at  Eckmuhl  and  Ebensberg;  and,  after  a  rapid 
march,  obtains  possession  of  Vienna  a  second  time. — The 
Archduke  Charles  arrives  with  his  Army  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Austrian  Capital. — Great  Battle  of  Aspem,  and  Defeat  of  tho' 
French. — A  patriotic  Spirit  displays  itself  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many.— Heroic  but  unsuccessfiil  Efforts  of  Colonel  Von  Schill, 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Oels. — Indecbive  Conduct  of  the 
Austrians  after  the  Victory  of  Aspeni. — Decisive  Battle  of 
Wagram,    and  total  Defeat  of  the  Archduke  Charles* — ^An 
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Armistice  is  concluded  between  the  hoetile  Armies. — The  Duke 
of  Brunswick  is  compelled  to  retire  to  England. — Gallant  efforts 
of  the  Tyrolese  to  throw  off  the  Yoke  of  Bavaria. — Fresh  Dis- 
putes between  the  French  Emperor  and  the  Pope. — Rome  is 
declared  a  Free,  Imperial  City,  and  the  Pjipal  Territories  are 
united  to  the  French  Empire. — The  Pope  excommunicates 
Napoleon,  and  all  who  had  co-operated  with  him  in  this  ag- 
gression.— Singular  Address  of  Napoleon  ^o  the  Austrian  Bishops. 
— Definitive  Treaty  between  France  and  Austria. — Final  subju- 
gation of  the  Tyrolese,  and  execution  of  Ilofer,  their  gallant 
Leader 


X  HE  British  Parliament  was  assembled  on  the 
I9th  of  January  1809.  In  the  opening  speech  his 
Majesty  took  some  notice  of  the  late  negociation  at 
Erfurth^  and  expressed  his  determination  to  con- 
tinue to  the  Spanish  people  his  most  strenuous  as- 
sistance and  support  as  long  as  they  remained  true 
to  themselves.*  Whilst  he  felt  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction on  contemplating  the  achievements  of  bis 
forces  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  Poitugal, 
he  declared  his  disapprobation  of  some  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  armistice  and  convention,  by  which 
that  campaign  had  been  terminated.  He  recom- 
mended a  continuance  of  the  aid  which  had  been 
afforded  to  the  King  of  Sweden;  and  congratulated 
his  parliament  on  the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  public  revenue,  notwithstanding  the  measures 


*  The  result  of  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign  was  not  at  this 
time  known  in  England. 
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which  had  been  adopted  by  the  enemy  for  destroys 
ing  the  commerce  and  resources  of  the  kingdoms 
In  concluding,  he  relied  on  them  for  their  sup^* 
port  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which  there  was  no 
hope  of  terminating,  safely  and  honorably,  except 
through  vigorous  and  persevering  exertion; 

The  early  part  of  the  Session  was  chiefly  occut- 
pied,  in  both  Houses,  by  debates  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  the  late 
negociation  at  Erfurth.  The  members  generally 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
Spanish  cause^  though  the  Opposition  loudly 
condemned  the  mode  by  which  British  assist- 
ance had  been  hitherto  applied.  A  few  also 
attempted  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
with  respect  to  Spain,  not  indeed  in  the  way  of 
justification,  but  by  comparing  it  with  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  herself  towards  other  nations^ 
All  the  measures  of  the  Ministry  on  this  subject 
Were,  however^  carried  by  large  majorities. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  foi' 
his  distinguished  services,  passed  both  Houses 
Without  a  division;  but  the  question  relative  to 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  debated  with  much 
warmth.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  who  moved  the 
resolutions  on  this  subject,  asserted  that  the  causes 
and  circumstances  which  led  to  it  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  Ministers. 
He  condemned  the  mode  in  which  the  expedition 
had  been  equipped,  the  instructions  given  to  the 
officers,  the  point  to  which  it  was  destined,  and  th^ 

VOL.  IX,  A    A  CHAP.    XXi 
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extraordinary  changes  of  its  commanders.  Lord 
Castlereagh  replied  to  the  various  charges  brought 
agiainst  the  Ministry^  and  defended  theConvention^ 
•with  the  exception  of  some  articles^  of  which  hb 
had  had  the  painful  duty  to  signify  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  the  disapprobation  of  the  government. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  narrated^  in  a  fair  and  manly 
speech,  the  events  of  the  campaign,  and  declared 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  the  enemy  had  been  vigo- 
rously followed  up  after  their  defeat  at  Yimiera, 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  concluding 
the  Convention  which  had  given  so  much  offence. 
But  he  argued  that  the  situation  of  the  French,  at 
the  time  when  the  armistice  was  concluded,  justi- 
fied the  Convention ;  on  this  point,  therefore, 
he  considered  that  government  was  wrongfully 
accused,  even  if  the  Convention  were  as  disgrace- 
ful as  it  was  said  to  be.  Lord  Henry  Petty 's 
motion  was  ultimately  lost  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  three  against  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three. 

On  the  26th  of  January  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  army,  which  had  achieved  the 
victory  of  Corunna,  under  the  command  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Moore  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a 
public  monument  should  be  erected,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished 
oflBcer.*    Considerable  discussion  followed  relative 


*  The  ft^clings  of  Iho  nation  were  at  this  time  greatly  excited 
hy  the  return  of  the  survivors  of  this  ill-fated  but  gallant  band. 
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to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  Spain,  and  the 
correspondence  between  Sir  John  Moore  and  Mr. 
Frere,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fix  on  the 
Ministry  the  disgrace  of  its  failure.  But  every 
motion  for  inquiry  was  rejected  in  both  Houses  by 
large  majorities.* 


Abont  nine  hundred  women  were  landed  at  Plymouth,  wholly 
ignorant  whether  their  husbands  were  living  or  dead,  while  the 
latter  were  equally  anxious  in  search  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Some  had  wounds  that  had  never  been  dressed,  and  others  died 
on  board  the  transports,  or  on  their  way  to  the  hospitals.  The  in- 
habitants of  Plymouth,  upon  this  occasion,  nobly  sustained  the 
character  of  British  benevolence,  and  while  the  ladies  attended  the 
sick  and  wounded,  a  committee  of  gentlemen  sat  night  and  day^ 
to  devise  the  means  of  providing  food  and  clothing  for  all  who  were 
destitute  of  them.  A  charitable  fund  was  formed,  from  whipb 
fourteen  hundred  women  and  children  received  immediate  relief- 


*  In  the  course  of  these  discussions  Rome  extraordinary  instances 
were  brought  forward,  both  of  the  sulTerings  and  discipline  of  the 
British  army  during  the  retreat  to  Corunna.  From  these  we 
fthall  select  two.  When  the  Ist  Regiment  (or  Royals)  reached 
Betanzos.  they  only  mustered,  with  the  colours,  nine  officers,  three 
Serjeants,  and  three  privates ;  the  rest  had  dropt  on  the  road,  and 
some  of  those  who  survived  did  not  join  for  three  days.  The 
French  cavalry  closely  pressed  a  party  of  worn-out  soldiers,  between 
Lugo  and  Betanzos.  Serjeant  Newman  of  the  43d,  who  was 
among  {hem,  made  an  effort  to  pass  three  or  £>ur  hundred  of  these 
poor  men :  then  rallying  around  him  such  as  were  able  to  make  any 
resistance,  he  formed  them  into  divisions,  and  kept  firing  and  re- 
tiring in  such  an  orderly  manner,  that  he  effectually  covered  the 
retreat  of  his  disabled  comrades,  and  compelled  the  cavalry  to  give 
up  tlie  pursuit. 
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During  a  great  part  of  this  Session,  the  House 
q(  Commons  was  occupied  with  investigating  the 
conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  for  many  years  filled^  with  general  satis- 
faction, the  high  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  A.rmy.  On  the  27th  of  January,  Col. 
Wardle,  a  member  of  the  House,  preferred  a 
series  of  charges  against  his  Royal  Highness^ 
implicating  his  conduct  in  granting  commissions^ 
appointments,' &c.  without  any  regard  to  merit^  at 
the  instance  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  a  lady  with  whom  his 
Boyal  Highness  had  been  for  some  tin^e  in  habits 
of  intimacy.  This  lady,  in  the  course  of  her 
examination,  stated  that  she  had  frequently  ex^ 
erted  her  influence  over  the  Dnke,  had  received 
various  sums  to  secure  her  interest  with  him,  and 
that  in  some  instances,  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
these  corrupt  proceedings.  Colonel  Wardle  pro- 
duced many  other  witnesses  to  substantiate  his 
charges ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the 
Speaker  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  which  his  Royal  Highness  asserted,  upon  the 
honour  of  a  Prince,  his  innocence  of  any  corrupt 
participation  in  the  infamous  transactions  given  in 
evidence  before  the  House;  and  he  claimed  of 
their  justice,  that  he  should  not  be  condemned 
without  trial,  or  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  and 
protection  afforded  to  every  British  subject  by 
those  sanctions,  under  which  alone  evidence  is 
received  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  thp 
law. 
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'  After  the  investigation  had  closed.  Col.  Wardle 
proposed  an  address  to  the  King^  assuming  that 
the  charges  had  been  substantiated^  and  stating  it 
as  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  his  Boyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  the  command  of  the  army.  This  motion  was 
however  rejected,  and  the  House  acquitted  the 
Duke  of  York  of  either  corruption  or  connivance 
in  the  transactions  of  Mrs.  Clarke  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-two.  His  Boyal  Highness,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  resigned  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  David  Dundas. 

During  the  Session,  the  Opposition  brought 
forward  various  motions  on  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
ipentary  Reform,  and  retrenchments,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  inquiry  into  alleged  abuses, 
which  met  their  usual  fate.  The  supplies  voted 
by  Parliament  amounted  to  j£47,588,021^  exclusive 
of  the  proportion  for  Ireland. 

Meanwhile  new  wars  and  new  revolutions  had 
arisen  on  the  Continent^  and  Europe  was  agitated 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  and  from  the 
Scheldt  to  the  Danube.  From  the  deposition  of 
Selim  HI.  the  Turliish  Empire  continued  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  distraction.  Her  capital  was 
blockaded,  and  her  ships  taken  in  sight  of  their 
own  harbours.  Servia  and  Bosnia  were  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  while  the  Russians  were  masters 
of  the  valuable  provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  Since  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
become  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  he  was  persuaded 
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by  the  latter  to  come  to  an  accomodation  with  the 
Porte^  and  an  armistice  was  concluded,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  evacuate  x  Wallachia  and  Moldavia^ 
and  restore  the  captured  vessels.  The  Bussians, 
however,  used  little  alacrity  to  fulfil  the  terms  of 
the  treaty^,  except  as  it  respected  the  restoration 
of  the  ships. 

Deaf  to  the  invitations  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
at  this  time  in  open  revolt  and  anxious  to  be 
taken  under  her  protection.  Great  Britain  seemed 
only  desirous  to  renew  her  amicable  relations  with 
Turkey,  and  for  this  end  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  and 
after  him  Mr.  Adair,  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 
The  party  opposed  to  the  reforms  of  Sultan  Selim, 
which  had  been  attributed  to  French  influence, 
were  well  disposed  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
England  ;  but,  before  this  could  be  effected,  an- 
other revolution  took  place  in  this  unfortunate 
city,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some 
detail. 

The  reign  of  Mustapha  IV.  had  now  continued 
fifteen  months,  and  the  Turks  supposed  them- 
selves at  peace  with  all  the  world  except  England, 
though  one-fourth  of  their  European  dominions 
was  in  open  revolt,  the  Russians  still  occupied 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  the  Tabrates,  (a 
body  of  insurgents  thus  denominated,)  besieged 
one  of  the  castl.es  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  Holy 
Standard,  which,  except  in  time  of  war,  is  pre- 
served with  other  relics  of  the  prophet  in  a  shrine 
within  the  Seraglio,  was  brought  back  to  Constan- 
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tinople  with  great  ceremony;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
Mustapha  Bairacter,  the  Pacha  of  Rudshuck,  was 
introduced  by  the  Grand  Vizier  to  the  Sultan. 
To  this  man,  who  possessed  the  most  daring  intre- 
pidity, was  entrusted  the  task  of  reducing  the 
Tabrates  to  obedience,  after  accomplishing  which 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  restoring  Selim  to  the 
throne.  Having  destroyed  the -chief  actors  in  the 
late  revolution,  he  informed  Mustapha  that  he 
must  restore  the  throne  to  its  former  possessor; 
but  on  entering  the  seraglio,  he  found  Selim  dead, 
and  lying  in  his  blood,  an  act  which  was  attributed 
to  the  Sultana  Mother.  Mustapha  was  now 
conducted  to  prison,  and  his  brother  Mohammed 
proclaimed  Sultan.  He  was  then  but  fifteen  years 
old,  and  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the  Ottoman 
house. 

Bairacter  being  appointed  Vizier,  immediately 
proceeded  to  new  model  the  army,  after  the 
£uropean  system,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  troops  called  Seymens,  he  sought  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  Janissaries.  It  did  not  yet 
appear  what  part  he  meant  to  take  between  the 
contending  states  of  Europe,  but  he  received  the 
offer  of  accommodation  from  England  ai  such  a 
way,  that  the  rigours  of  the  blockade  were  consi- 
derably lessened.  However,  the  still  formidable 
power  of  the  Janissaries  (quickly  terminated  his 
authority.  In  October,  ISOS,  two  distinguished 
individuals  amongst  them  excited  the  suspicions  of 
the  Vizier,    and    were  put  to  death  by  his  orders 
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An  insurrection  of  the  Janissaries  ensued  on  the 
14th  of  November,  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  eight  thousand  persons^  including  the  deposed 
Sultan  Mustapha,  and  the  conflagration  of  the 
Hippodrome,  the  finest  part  of  the  Seraglio,  the 
archives  of  the  empire,  and  one  third  of  the 
capital.  The  victorious  Janissaries  then  proceeded 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  Bairacter,  by  whose 
orders  Mustapha  was  strangled,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  found ;  however,  as  he  has  not  since  beeh . 
heard  of,  it  is  supposed  that  he  perished  by  bis 
own  hand. 

During  these  horrors,  one  of  the  wives  cff 
Mustapha  was  delivered  of  a  son,  the  only 
representative  of  the  Ottoman  House  except  the 
reigning  Sultan.  The  latter  had  taken  refuge  on 
board  a  ship,  and  by  a  deputation,  acceded  td  all 
the  demands  of  the  insurgents.  The  Foreign 
Ambassadors  were  scrupulously  respected  during 
these  commotions ;  after  they  had  ceased,  the 
negociations  were  resumed  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred;  and  on  the  Sth  of  January,  a  treaty  was 
signed,  re-establishing  amity  between  Turkey  and 
England. 

This  event  proved  the  signal  for  fresh  hos- 
tilities on  the  part  of  Russia.  Napoleon,  in- 
censed by  the  success  of  the  British  negocicftor, 
urged  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  and  an  express  was  despatched  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  declare  that  unless  the  British  Envoy 
were  dismissed  in  twenty-four  hours^  the  Congress 
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at  Jassy  should  be  *  di^olved^  and  hostilities 
commenced  ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  return  of 
the  messenger  with  a  refusal,  they  put  their 
threats  into  execution.  The  Turks  made  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  resistance;  the 
holy  standard  was  again  brought  out,  and  a  large 
army  collected.  A  number  of  sanguinar;^  conflicts 
ensued  with  various  success,  but  the  Russians  on 
the  I4th  of  September  obtained  possession  of 
Ismael.  Their  efforts  against  Silistria  were  not  so 
successful,  and  after  sustaining  two  severe  defeats 
from  the  Grand  Vizier  in  October,  they  were 
forced  to  reeross  the  Danube.  Their  allies,  the 
Servians,  were  equally  unfortunate,  and  the  cam^ 
paign  was  tern^inated  by  an  armistice. 

The  North  of  Europe  also  became  this  year  the 
theatre  of  revolution.  Sweden  was  severely  af-^ 
flicted  by  the  loss  of  Finland,  which  Lad  been  the 
granary  of  her  northern  provinces.  Dearth  and 
pestilence  were  the  fatal  consequences,  and  these 
sufferings  were  generally  ascribed  by  the  people  to 
her  alliance  with  England.  This  opinion,  united 
with  the  attachment  which  prevailed  among  the 
higher  orders  to  the  language  and  manners  of 
France,  paved  the  way  for  the  deposition  and 
expatriation  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

The  private  life  of  Gustavus  had  been  without 
reproach ;  a  high  sense  of  honour  marked  all  his 
public  conduct;  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
his  people  were  indefatigable ;  but  an  impetuosity 
of  temper,  proceeding,  it  is  said,  from  an  hereditary 
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disease^  rendered  many  of  his  actions  liable  to  the 
.  suspicion  of  insanity.  Considerable  discontent  had 
been  manifested  amongst  the  nobles  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year^  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  King.  Colonel  Adelsparre,  one  of 
the  chief  conspirators,  having  a  command  on  the 
frontiers  of  Norway,  took  this  opportunity  to- 
excite  a  mutiny  amongst  the  troops,  who  were 
ill-paid,  and  almost  destitute  of  food  and  clothing. 
Putting  himself  at  their  head,  he  commenced  his 
march  for  Stockholm  on  the  6th  of  March.  The 
objects  of  this  proceeding  were  declared  to  be,  to 
demand  the  payment  of  their  arrears,  and  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Diet  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  Sweden.  The  people 
of  Gottenburg  raised  twenty  thousand  rix-dollars 
to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  the  troops,  but  it  quickly 
appeared  that  the  conspirators  had  other  objects 
in  view,  besides  those  which  they  avowed,  and 
Gustavus  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  trai- 
tors. He  ordered  Baron  Aderstrom  to  Supersede 
Adelsparre  in  the  command  of  the  western  army, 
and  prepared  to  march  himself  against  the  insur- 
gents; but  while  descending  the  staircase  of  his 
palace,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  he  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  General  Aldercreutz  and  a 
party  of  conspirators.  He  drew  his  sword,  and 
wounded  one  of  them,  but  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  his  person  was  secured,  and  he  was 
conveyed  fii  a  prisoner  to  Drotningholm,  one  of  his 
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own  palaces^  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Swedish  capital. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by  the 
Duke  of  Sudermania^  declaring  the  King's  inca- 
pacity  to  reign,  and  that  he  had,  as  the  nearest 
branch  of  the  family  of  mature  age,  been  induced 
to  take  into  his  hands  the'  reins  of  government. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Duke  had  taken  any 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Gustavus,  but  that 
his  age  and  infirmities  rather  rendered  him  anxious 
to  decline  the  proflTered  dignity.  He  was,  how- 
ever, induced  by  the  persua^iions  of  the  associated 
nobles,  to  accept  the  office  of  Regent,  and  a 
General  Diet  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  1st  of 
May.  These  important  events  did  not  occasion 
the  slightest  commotion  in  Stockholm. 

The  Regent  published  a  Manifesto  on  the 
following  day,  assigning  the  reasons  of  the  change 
which  had  just  taken  place  in  the  government. 
These  were  altogether  founded  on  the  King's 
obstinacy  in  pursuing  the  war  against  France  and 
her  allies,  and  the  imprudent  and  ruinous  manner 
in  which  he  carried  it  on,  though  he  was  not 
prevented  by  his  ally,  the  King  of  England,  from 
accepting  terms  of  peace.  It  stated,  that  the 
loss  of  Finland  and  other  calamitous  consequences 
resulted  from  the  infatuated  conduct  of  the  King, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  nothing  but  securing  his 
person  could  prevent  him  from  carrying  his  pur- 
pose into  effect.  An  armistice  was  soon  after 
concluded  with  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  General 
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Duroc  arrived  in  the  Svvedish  capital  io  negociafe 
for  France. 

fn  the  niean  time,  the  unfortunate  Gustavuis 
Jjad  been  removed  to  the  palace  of  Gripsholm, 
which  had,  in  former  days,  been  the  prison  of  one 
of  his  ancestors.  Some  plans  for  his  deliverance 
are  said  to  have  been  agitated  in  the  army,  but 
these  being  frustrated,  the  King,  anticipating  his 
dethronement,  signed  an  Act  of  Abdication,  tvhich 
was  produced  at  the  opening  of  the  Diet  as  his 
own  voluntary  act  and  deed.  A  strain  of  religion 
marked  this  document.  After  declaring  that  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  hjs  kingdom  had  ever 
been  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  could  no  longer  exercise  the  royal  func- 
tions, according  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
ptnd  preserve  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  realm  ; 
he  therefore  deemed  it  his  duty  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
the  fear  and  worship  of  Gfod.  He  concluded  by 
imploring  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  all 
who  had  been  under  4ii&  authority ;' and  exhorting 
them  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King.  The 
States  immediately  declared  that  Gustavus  had 
violated  his  oath,  that  the  compact  between  him 
and  his  subjects  was  irrevocably  dissolved,  and 
that  he  and  his  issue  were  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  only  reason  assigned 
for  thus  punishing  the  children  for  the  errors  of 
their  father,  was  the  probability  of  their  renewing 
th^  present  calamities,    under    the  guidance  of 
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principles  inherited  by  them,  or  impressed  upon 
them.  These  unjust  proceedings,  connected  with 
the  subsequent  events,  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
Swedish  Revolution  was  chiefly  effected  by  foreign 
influence,  and  that  the  mask  of  patriotism  was 
assumed  by  the  revolutionists  to  favour  the  designs 
of  France  and  Russia. 

The  Duke  of  Sudermania  was  now  proclaimed 
king  of  Sweden,  by  the  title  of  Charles  XIIL 
and  a  new  constitution  was  granted  to  the  people, 
which  circumscribed,  in  some  degree,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  but  still  continued  to  the  nobles 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  and  other  unjust  privi- 
leges. The  throne  was  declared  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  male  line  exclusively; — the  King  was  to 
profess  the  Lutheran  or  Evangelical  Religion; — 
to  him  belonged  the  command  of  the  arm}'  and 
navy,  the  appointment  to  all  offices,  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  military,  and  the  decision  on  all  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  administration,  assisted  by  at 
least  three  out  of  nine  Counsellors  of  State.  lie 
might  declare  war,  or  conclude  peace,  but  not  fill 
he  had  stated  his  reasons  to  the  Council,  who 
were  bound  to  give  their  opinions,  and  be  respon- 
sible for  them.  He  had  power  to  pardon  crimi- 
nals, or  to  commute  punishment.  No  subject 
could  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  honour,  or 
property  without  trial ;  nor  any  person  pers«ecuted 
for  his  religious  opinions,  unless  those  opinions 
were  injurious  to  the  community  ;  and  no  judge 
eould  be  removed  from  his  office^  except  on  proof 
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,  of  criminality.  In  case  of  the  King's  death 
without  heirs  male^  the  Diet  was  authorized  to 
choose  a  successor.  The  States  were  to  assemble 
at  Stockholm  every  fifth  year,  and  without  their 
consent  no  taxes  could  be  levied.  Other  clauses 
guarded  the  purity  of  elections,  and  a  committee 
was  established  for  superintending  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  deputies  from  the  peasants  made 
great  efforts,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Diet,  to 
compel  the  nobles  to  bear  some  share  of  the  bur- 
thens of  the  state  ;  but  cheerfully  as  this  class  had 
acquiesced  in  the  deposition  of  their  sovereign,  in 
the  exclusion  of  his  innocent  family,  and  in  the 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  crown,  yet,  when 
their  own  peculiar  privileges  were  a^^sailed,  they 
proved  deaf  to  every  argument  which  was  pro- 
duced to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  so  just  and 
equitable  an  arrangement. 

Charles  XIII.  was  crowned  on  the  29th  of  June, 
and  soon  after  he  relinquished  to  the  disposal 
of  the  States  all  the  Royal  Palaces  with  their 
domains,  reserving  to  the  Ro^al  Family  the  right 
of  inhabiting  them  during  the  summer  months. 
A  pension  was  assigned  to  the  deposed  King,  now 
stiled  Count  Gottorp,  and  he  and  his  family  were 
liberated  about  the  end  of  December,  and  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  Switzerland,  which  was  fixed  on 
as  their  place  of  residence.  The  new  Sovereign 
being  far  advanced  in  years,  and  without  children, 
the  States  chose  for  his  successor  Prince  Christian 
Augustus     of     Sleswic    Holstein     Sond^nborgh 
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Augustenburg,  then  Governor  of  Norway,  who 
landed  at  Gotlenburg,  amidst  great  rejoicingSy 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Gustavus. 

In  the  mean  time,  Russia  had  insisted  that, 
previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  her  ports  should  be  shut  against  Eng- 
land; but  as  it  was  by  the  latter  power  only  that 
Sweden  was  supplied  with  salt  and  colonial  pro^ 
duce,  the  demand  could  not  be  complied  with, 
and  the  war  was  continued  a,  few  months  longer. 
It  produced,  however,  no  event  of  importance, 
except  the  capture  of  twenty-one  sail  of  Russian 
vessels,  laden  with  timber,  naval  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions,  by  a  British  squadron,  under 
Captain  Martin.  Twelve  of  these,  under  convoy 
of  eight  gun-boats,  had  taken  a  very  strong 
position  between  two  rocks,  but  they  were  at- 
tacked and  gallantly  carried  by  "the  boats  of  the 
squadron  under  Lieutenant  Hankey,  who  was 
-killed  by  a  grape-shot  in  the  liioment  of  victory. 
The  whole  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  taken  or 
destroyed,  with  the  loss,  oh  the  part  of  the 
British,  of  seventeen  killed,  and  thirty-seven 
wounded.  The  British,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
had  captured  in  the  Baltic,  ninety  Russian,  and 
three  hundred  and  forty  Danish  vessels. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  having,  at  length, 
GonseHted  to  abandon  the  article  for  excluding 
salt  and  colonial  produce  from  Great  Britain, 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  6th  of 
September*      By  it  some  of  the  richest  provinces 
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of  Sweden  were  ceded  to  Russia,  and  it  is  com- 
puted that  she  lost,  by  the  war,  a  fourth  of  her 
territory,  and  a  sixth  of  her  population.  Peace 
ivas  concIu<led  with  Denmark  soon  after,  and  (he 
Emperor  Alexander  engaged  to  use  his  best  efforts 
to  bring  the  negociations  between  Sweden  and 
France  to  an  amicable  issue,  which  was  speedily 
accomplished. 

But  the  most  memorable  event  of  the  year  was 
the  new  war  which  broke  out  between  France  and 
Austria.  The  latter  power  had  four  years  since 
purchased  the  Peace  of  Presburgh  by  the  cession 
of  Venice  to  France,  and  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg 
to  Bavaria,  and  by  acknowledging  the  regal  titles 
which  Napoleon  had  conferred  on  some  of  the 
German  Electors.  From  that  period  the  French 
Emperor  had  neglected  no  means  to  increase  his 
inlluenee  with  the  Germanic  Body.  In  July, 
1806,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  formed 
under  his  protection.  it  consisted  of  the  King» 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  the  Archbishop  of 
Batisbon,  the  Prince  Primate,  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Baden,  Berg,  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Nassau- Weil- 
bourg,  and  Nassau-Usingen,  the  Princes  of  Hohen- 
zollern-Hechingenand  Seigmaringen,  Salm-Salm, 
Salm-Kyrburg,  Isenburg,  Birstein>  and  Litchten-^ 
stein,  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  and  the  Prince  of 
Leyn.  These  princes  thus  became  feudatories  of 
France,  every  continental  war  in  which  any  of 
them  was  engaged  being  pronounced  by  the  Act  of 
Confederation  to  be  common  to  all.      In  case  of 
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such  event  France  was  to  furnish  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  Bavaria  thirty  thousand,  Wirtem- 
berg  twelve  thousand,  Baden  eight  thousand,  Ber^ 
five  thousand,  and  the  other  states  four  thousand 
each.  Upon  the  signing  of  the  Act  of  Confedera- 
tion, Francis  IL  formally  abdicated  his  office  as 
head  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and. assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  Austria- 
Prussia  attempted  to  form  a  similar  Confedera- 
tion for  the  North  of  Germany,  under  her  own 
protection,  but  these  eflforts  only  tended  to  increase 
the  preponderating  influence  of  France.  The 
battle  of  Jena  and  its  results  despoiled  her  of  a 
great  portion  of  her  territories.  The  regal  title  was 
conferred  on  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  Westphalia 
was  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Jerome  Bonaparte; 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine  was  extended 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

These  never-ceasing  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Emperor,  to  further  his  ambitious  views 
proved  a  natural  incentive  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
to  call  forth  all  his  resources,  in  contemplation  of 
A  renewed  contest,  for  the  success  of  which  the 
glorious  struggle  of  the  Spaniards  against  the 
gigantic  power  of  France  might  have  furnished 
him  with  a  fresh  ground  for  hope.  The  task  of 
renovating  the  army,  which  had  been  so  dread- 
fully deteriorated  by  the  last  war,  was  wisely 
entrusted  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  All  persons 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  ordered  to  enrol 
their   names  for  the   militia ;    and  the  States  of 
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Lower  Austria  furnished  three  hundred  thousand 
suits  of  regimentals^  for  such  of  them  as  were 
unable  to  clothe  themselves. 

These  mighty  preparations  did  not  escape  the 
penetrating  eye  of  the  vigilant  Napoleon.  At  the 
levee^  on  his  birth-day^  in  the  preceding  year^  be 
remonstrated  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador^  Count 
Metternich^  on  the  subject.  The  latter  declared 
that  the  intentions  of  his  Court  were  pacific^  and 
that  the  preparations  alluded  to  were  merely  for 
defence.  Napoleon  asserted^  that  Austria  had  no 
cause  to  dread  an  attack.  He  declared  that  his 
troops  encamped  in  foreign  countries^  because 
their  subsistence  cost  less  than  it  would  in  France ; 
and.  that  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  quiet  of 
Austria,  he  would  break  up  those  encampments. 
He  denied  that  she  had  any  thing  to  fear  from 
Russia,  and  finally  he,  as  usual,  attributed  these 
movements  to  the  intrigues  of  English  partisans. 

In  October,  1808,  Napoleon  addressed  a  letter 
from  Erfurth  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  couched  in 
a  similar  strain,  and  soon  after  he  marched  two 
hundred  thousand  men  from  Germany  into  Spain^ 
the  conquest  of  which  he  had  hoped  would  be  the 
work  of  only  a  few  weeks.  But  still  the  vigilance 
of  the  French  Emperor  never  slept,  and  during 
his  successful  progress  in  the  Peninsula,  his  jea- 
lousy with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  Austria  is 
said  to  liave  been  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of 
a  negociation  between  the  Spanish  Junta  and  the 
Court  of  Yienna^j  while  the  reception  of  Spanish 
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emigrants  at  Trieste,  and  opening  that  poet  to 
English  vessels,  were  alleged  as  further  causes  of 
complaint.  Under  these  impressions.  Napoleon 
wrote  to  the  members  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  to  hold  their  contingents  in  readiness,  and 
soon  after  returned  to  France.  He  seemed,  how- 
ever, unwilling  to  involve  himself  in  a  nec¥  contest, 
till  he  had  accomplished  his  darling  object,  the 
conquest  of  Spain ;  and  to  protract  the  time,  he 
proposed  a  triple  alliance  between  Russia,  Austria, 
and  France,  by  which  each  of  those  powers  should 
guarantee  another  against  the  interference  of  the 
third,  but  this  not  producing  the  desired  effect. 
Napoleon  resolved  to  prepare  for  the  conflict. 

The  military  force  of  Austria  was,  at  this  period, 
truly  formidable.  Her  regular  army  contained 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  her 
militia  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  most 
prudent  and  vigorous  methods  had  been  adopted, 
to  render  this  army  as  efficient  in  its  discipline  and 
equipment  as  in  its  numerical  strength ;  and  the, 
energies  of  the  press  were  .put  in  exercise,  ^to  in-, 
spire  the  soldiers  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and 
animate  wem  with  the  conviction  that  they  were 
about  to  engage  in  a  contest  for  their  hearths  and 
their  altars.  The  proclamation  of  the  Spanish 
Patriots  was  circulated  amongst  them,  and  an 
energetic  address  from  the  Archduke  Charles 
ealled  on  them  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  Germany.  The  various  provocations 
which  Austria  had  received  frsvn  France  since  the 
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Peace  of  Presburgh,  were  enumerated  in  a  ManU 
festo  published  by  the  Emperon  The  fornrntion 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Hhine^  he  said,  had 
subverted  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  and 
forced  him  to  lay  down  the  Crown  of  Germany, 
The  conditions  of  peace  had  not  been  performed 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  every  attempt  to  pro- 
cure their  execution  was  answered  with  reproaches 
and  threats.  Proposals  had  been  made  by  Na- 
poleon to  the  Emperor,  that  he  should  atterly 
abandon  all  connexion  with  England,  accompanied 
with  a  menace  that  he  must  choose  between  such 
a  resolution  and  an  immediate  war  with  Prance. 
The  restless  ambition  of  the  French  ruler  bad  led 
him  fo  propose  to  the  Emperor  a  plan  for  the 
dissolution  and  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
the  only  sure  consequence  of  which,  (besides  it» 
palpable  injustice,)-  would  have  been  the  intro- 
duction of  a  French  army  into  the  interior  of  his 
states,  an  event  of  which  8pain  had  set  a  fearful 
example,  where  a  dynasty  closely  counected  by 
family  bonds  with  the  Austrian  house,  had  been 
fobbed  of  its  throne  and  its  freedom.  Environed 
by  two  hundred  thousand  men,  should  the  conquest 
of  the  Western  States  be  completed  by  that  of  the 
Peninsula,  what  was  to  be  expected  but  that  the 
next  mortal  blow  would  be  aimed  at  Austria?  Ta 
adopt  a  perfect  system  of  defence  was  th,e  only 
means  of  averting  the  impending  danger,  but 
these  measures  were  considered  as  hostile  move- 
ments against  France,  and  the  French  Cabinet 
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declared,  that  unless  these  movenents  were  sdc- 
ceeded  by  measures  of  a  contrary  tendency,  waf 
was  ineviktble.  From  that  day  war  was  to  be 
considered  as  declared,  the  language  then  held 
having  never  been  retracted*  The  campaign  ill 
Spain  had  indeed  occasioned  a  respite  of  a  few 
monthsi ;  but  iio.  sooner  had  the  French  ruler 
reason  to  believe  that  his  conquest  of  that  unhappy 
country  was  secure,  than  he  issued  his  commands 
for  the  armament  in  Germany,  and  his  return  to 
the  French  capital  was  the  signal  for  the  most 
detestable  libels  against  the  Austrian  house,  and 
no  means  were  left  unemployed  to  alienate  the 
aflTections  of  his  people  from  their  scvereign. 
Finally,  the  Emperor  declared  that  he  had  re- 
course to  arms,  because  the  duty  of  self-preserva- 
tion did  not  permit  him  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  which  France  insisted  on ;  and  because 
he  dared  no  longer  delay  the  protection  of  the 
countries  which  God  had  entrusted  to  him,  against 
an  invasion  long  planned,  more  than  once  clearly 
announced,  and  now  ripe  for  execution. 

Such  were  the  alleged  causes  which  induced 
Austria,  periiaps  with  more  magnanimity  than 
prudence,  to  enter  the  lists  once  more  against 
France.  The  chief  command  of  the  army  was 
conferred  upon  the  Archduke  Charles,  with  full 
powers,  and  he  entered  Vienna  on  the  8th  of 
March,  at  the  head  of  the  oldest  regiment  in  the 
service.  He-  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with 
the  loudest  acclamations,  as  the  last  hope  of  the 
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Kmpire  and  the  Imperial  Hous)e.  The  Austrian 
army  fras  divided  into  nine  corps^  each  consisting 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  Six  of  these 
were  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  one  was  sent  into  Poland  un- 
der the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  two  corps  were 
in  Italy  under  the  Archduke  John.  There  was 
besides  a  coi^ps-de-reserve  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  Prince  John  of  Litchtenstein  and 
General  Kienmayer,  and  the  Archdukes  Lewis  and 
Rainer  were  employed  to  discipline  the  Hunga- 
rian insurrection. 

Nor  did  Napoleon,  upon  this  occasion,  relax  his 
accustomed  energy  in  making  preparations  for  the 
approaching  conflict.  His  troops  were  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  from  the  interior  of  France  to 
the  borders  of  the  Danube,  while  his  vassals,  the 
Princes  of  the  Confederation,  were  busily  engaged 
in  marshalling  their  armies,  and  placing  their 
fortresses  in  a  posture  of  defence.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  the  French  and  their  allies 
occupied  the  following  positions: — Davoust's  corps 
was  at  Ratisbon,  Massena's  at  U]m,  and  Oudinot's 
at  Augsburg;  the  Bavarians,  in  three  divisions, 
occupied  Munich,  Landshut,  and  Straubing,  under 
the  chief  comniand  of  Marshal  Lefebvre.  A  divi- 
sion of  Wirtemberghers  was  at  Heydenheim,  the 
Saxons  under  the  walls  of  Dresden,  and  the  Poles 
under  Poniatowski  near  their  own  capital. 

The  Austrian  army  was  put  in  motion  early 
in  April,   for  the  purpose  of  entering   Bavaria^ 
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previous  to  which  the  Archduke  Charles  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  King  Maximilian  Joseph^  assuring 
him  that  hostilities  should  only  be  directed  against 
the  enemy  of  the  independence  of  Europe ;  and 
that  his  Mcyesty  might  confide  in  the  protection  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor.  His  Bavarian  Majesty^ 
however,  who  wa^  at  that  time  the  devoted  vassal 
of  Napoleon,  withdrew  from  Munich  to  Dilligen, 
taking  with  him  his  treasures  and  jewels,  and  on 
the  9th  of  April  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Inn,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Bavarian  capital.  Lefi^bvre 
(Duke  of  Dantzic)  attempted  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress at  Landshut ;  in  the  conflict  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed,  but  the  Austrians 
having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Iser,  continued 
their  march  to  Munich. 

In  the  mean  time.  Napoleon  had  joined  his 
army.  He  reached  Donawerth  on  the  17th,  and 
instantly  pledged  himself  to  restore  the  King  of 
Bavaria  to  his  capital  within  twelve  days,  nor  was 
he  slow  in  adopting  measures  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
An  address  to  his  army,  in  his  usual  inflated  style, 
was  the  precursor  of  those  rapid  movements,  which 
quickly  brought  him  in  contact  with  his  oppo- 
nents. 

The  first  object  of  the  Archduke  Charles  was  to 
cut  off  the  corps  of  Davoust,  before  it  could  form 
a  junction  with  those  of  Oudinot  and  Massena; 
and  for  this  purpose  four  corps  of  Austrians  ad* 
vanced  towards  the  Danube,  in  the  direction  ol 
Kohlheim  and  Batisbon.     But  the  celerity  of  the 
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French  frustrated  this  project.  Oudinot^  after 
defeating  a  body  of  Austrians  at  Pfaffenhoffen  on 
the  Idthy  If  as  joined  by  Massena  on  the  following 
day.  Davoustand  Lefebirre  were  equally  success- 
ful against  other  divisions  of  their  antagonists.  In 
this  action,  which  was  called  the  battle  of  Tan^ 
the  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  very  considerable. 
Among  the  wounded  was  Field-Marshal  Lusignan, 
and  two  of  the  Princes  of  Lichtenstein. 

These  events  were  followed  on  the  next  day  by 
a  more  important  engagement.  Napoleon,  since 
his  arrival  at  the  army,  had  neglected  no  means 
of  becoming  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  positions 
of  his  opponents,  and  he  resolved,  with  his  usual 
rapidity,  to  take  advantage  of  their  errors.  Aii . 
opportunity  quickly  presented  itself,  the  Arch^ 
duke  Lewis  and  General  Hiller  having  drawn 
their  divisions  to  an  imprudent  distance  from  the 
other  corps  of  the  Austrian  army.  Bonaparte 
took  post  at  Abensberg,  in  front  of  the  Archduke 
Charles^  while  Davoust  kept  in  check  the  corps  of 
Hohenzollern,  Rosenberg,  and  Lichtenstein ; 
and  Massena  getting  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians, 
cut  off  their  communication  with  the  Tyrol. 
Napoleon  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Bavarians  and  Wirtemberghers,  addressed  them  in 
a  speech,  in  which,  he  reminded  the  former  of 
their  ancient  enmity  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
the  latter  of  their  exploits  in  the  Prussian  service. 
The  troops  of  the  Confederates  being  led  on  to  the 
attack  by  Wrede  and  Vandamme^  while  Lannes 
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turned  the  left  of  the  Austriaiis,  the  Utter  were 
speedily  driven  from  their  position  which  was 
very  unfavourable,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thou* 
sand  priiioners,  and  several  cannon  and  standards. 
An  attempt  of  the  Archduke  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  Davoust  with  Lefebv re  failed  of  success 
on.  the  same  day,  though  the. Princes  of  Ilohen- 
soUern  and  Lewis  of  Lichtenstein  seized  the 
colours^  and  advanced  at  th^  head  of  their  troops 
to  animate  their  courage.  This  result  enabled  the 
enemy  to  accomplish  their  junction  along' the 
Danube. 

Napoleon  now  advanced  with  rapidity  to  Land- 
shut,  where  the  Austrians  had  their  magazines. 
Bessieres  defeated  their  cavalry,  who  were  drawn 
up  on  the  plain  before  the  city,  while  the  French 
grenadiers  forced  the  bridge,  and  penetrated  into 
the  place,  capturing  nine  thousand  prisoners,  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  of  caissons  and 
baggage  waggons,  with  the  hospitals  and  maga- 
zines. In  the  mean  time  the  Archduke  Charles 
having  formed  a  junction  with  the  Bohemian  army 
under  KoUowrath,  surprised  a  thousand  French, 
who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  bridge  at  Ratisbon; 
and  Napoleon  fearing  that  he  might  advance 
against  Davoust  and  Lefebvre,  who  kept  three 
Austrian  corps  in  check,  made  one  of  his  accus* 
tomed  rapid  movements  to  frustrate  this  design. 

Prince  Charles  had  taken  a  position  at  £ck« 
muhl  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand  men,  and  on  the  22d  Napoleon  arrived  i» 
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front  of  the  town  with  thi^  t;wo  divisions  of  Lannes, 
that  of  Massena  and  the  Wirtemberghers^  and 
the  cuirassiers  of  Nansouty  and  St.  Sulpice.  The 
Austrians  were  instantly  attacked,  and  after 
a  long  and  obstinate  contest,  their  left  wing  was 
turned,  and  they  were  driven  from  all  their  posi- 
tions. The  Archduke  Charles  is  said  to  have 
been  indebted  for  his  escape  upon  this  occasion, 
to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  while  a  cannon-ball 
grazed  the  heel  of  the  French  Emperor.  Twenty 
thousand  prisoners,  according  to  the  French 
statement,  were  captured  by  the  victors  in  this 
battle,  eight  thousand  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  following  day,  and  a  similar  number  taken 
in  the  city  of  Ratisbon,  which  was  set  on  fire 
during  the  conflict.  The  Austrian  accounts,  how- 
ever, reduced  the  number  to  six  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  and  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners,  while  they  asserted  that  the  enemy's 
army  suffered  a  diminution  of  ten  thousand 
men. 

The  result  of  the  action  was,  no  doubt,  in  the 
highest  degree,  disastrous  to  the  Austrians,  who 
were  completely  expelled  from  Bavaria ;  while 
Prince  Charles,  being  cut  off  from  the  Inn  and 
Vienna,  that  capital  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vic- 
tors. Having  detached  Lefebvre  and  Wrede 
against  the  Palatinate  and  the  Tyrol,  Napoleon 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Batisbon,  where  he 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  army,  enumerating^ 
he  successes  already  obtained,  and  animatiog  them 
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to  fresh  exertions.  He  at  the  same  time  seques-' 
trated  the  estates  of  those  princes  and  others,  mem-> 
bers  of  the  empire,  i?ho  had  not  conformed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

Bessieres  and  Oudinot  possessed  themselves  of 
Schaerding  and  Ried^  where  the  Austrians  had 
considerable  magazines,  and  on  the  3d  of  May^ 
Bonaparte  reached    Lintz*      On    the    same    day 
Massena  attacked  a  body  of  Austrians  under  the 
command  of  the  Archduke  Lewis  and   General 
Hiller  near  Ebersberg.  A  dreadful  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  the  French  asserted  that  their  opponents 
lost  twelve  thousand  men,  but  the  Austrian  ac- 
counts reduced  the  number  to  four  thousand.  They 
were  compelled,  however,  to  continue  their  retreat 
to  Vienna,  while  the  victors  pressed  forward  with 
unabated  ardor,  possessing  themselves  of  immense 
magazines  of  eyery  kind   on   their   march.     At 
nine  in  the  morning,  on  the  10th  of  May,  Bona-   . 
parte     appeared      for    the    second    time    before 
Vienna,  being  exactly  one  month  from  the  com- 
mencement o(  the  campaign.      He   immediately 
took  possession  of  the  suburbs,  which  are  far  more 
extensive  than  the  city,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
the  Palace  of  Schoehbrunn. 

The  Emperor  Francis  had  retired  into  Moravia, 
on  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  the  command 
of  the  city  was  entrusted  to  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian. About  fifteen  thousand  troops  (mostly 
irregulars)  were  in  the  town ;  but  though  Vienna 
was  formerly  considered  an  important  fortress^  it 
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bad  been  so  long  the  seat  of  a  splendid  and  lux- 
urious court,   that  it  was  not  now  looked  on  as 
defensible ;  and    its    ramparts    which    had    once 
successfully  resisted  the  power  of  the  Turks,  were 
now  adorned   with   palaces.      Its    casemates  and 
ditches  were  converted  into  work-^shops ;   planta- 
tions  decorated  the  counterscarps  of  the  fortress, 
and  avenues  of  trees  traversed  the  glacis.      Some 
shew  of  resistance  was,  however,  made  at  first,  and 
a  refusal  to  surrender  returned  to  the  suitimons  of 
Napoleon*      The  latter,  however,  was  resolved  to 
enforce  submission  to  his  mandates,  and  having 
seized  on  the  Prater,  an  island  in  the  Danube,  a 
battery  of  twenty  mortars  was  erected  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  city,    and  a  bombardment 
coronienccd  on  the  evening  of  the  11th.     Conster^ 
nation   now   prevailed   through  every  quarter  of 
Vienna,   and   the  Archduke  perceiving  that  the 
French  were  taking  measures  to  cut  off  his  ret.reat, 
made    his    escape    over    the    bridge    of    Tabor. 
Cleneral  O'Reilly  having  assumed  the  command, 
immediately  offered   to  capitulate,   and,    by   the 
terms  which  the  conqueror  proposed,  the  property 
and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  were  preserved 
inviolate.      Some  circumstances  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  Napoleon  at  this  time  meditated  the 
complete  subversion   of  the  Austrian  Monarchy. 
This  was  hinted   at  iii   his  bulletins,    and  in  an 
address  to  the  Hungarians,  in  which  he  called 
upon  them  to  resume  their  existence  as  a  nation^ 
and  choose  a  king  for  themselves.  The  Austriam, 
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whom  he  had  taken  prisoners  in  the  conquered  * 
provinces^  he  cruelly  incorporated  with  the  Bava- 
rian army^  thus  compelling  them  to  fight  against 
their  own  countrymen,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
punishment  of  traitors ;  whilst  those  who  had  been 
sent  to  France  were  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
the  prefects,  and  forced  to  labour  for  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers. 

But  the  repose  of  the  French  after  this  career 
of  conquest  was  of  short  continuance,  Prince 
Charles  having  arrived  with  a  considerable  force 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Austrian  capital. 
This  gallant  chieftain,  after  the  battle  of  Eck- 
muhl,  had  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube,  and  being  joined  by  the  army  of  Bohemia 
under  Bellegarde,  he  hoped  to  reach  Vienna* 
before  the  French.  But  finding  from  the  route 
the  enemy  had  taken  that  this  was  impossible,  he 
still  entertained  the  expectation,  that  it  would 
hold  out  sufficiently  long,  to  enable  him  to 
attempt  its  preservation  by  a  battle  under  its 
walls  :  this  hope,  however,  was  also  frustrated  by 
the  capitulation  of  the  city.  Being  joined  between 
Horn  and  Meissau  by  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
and  the  troops  who  had  escaped,  he  assembled 
his  forces,  amounting  to  seventy«five  thousand 
men,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pieces  of 
cannon,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bisamberg, 
while  his  out-posts  extended  on  the  right  to  the 
Marchiield,  and  on  the  left  to  Krems,  which  place 
and  Presburgh  were  strongly  fortified.     His  ad* 
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vance-guard  was  pushed  to  the  Danube,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  16th  the 
Archduke  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  EbersdorfT, 
near  the  high  road  leading  to  Brunn. 

Napoleon  was  not  slow  in  his  preparations  to 
renew  the  contest,  and  he  resolved  to  cross  the 
Danube,  which  now  divided  the  hostile  armies, 
and  attack  the  position  of  the  Archduke.  On  the 
J  9th  the  Austrians  perceived  a  general  movement 
of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  bank,  towards 
Kaiser-Ebersdorflf,  about  six  miles  from  Vienna, 
whither  the  French  Emperor  had  removed  his 
head-quarters.  Opposite  to  this  place,  the  Da- 
nube is  divided  into  three  branches  by  two  islands. 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  of  small  extent,  is 
separated  from  the  right  bank  by  a  channel  four 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  across,  and  from  the 
second  island,  called  In-der-Lobau,  by  a  strait  not 
more  than  half  that  breadth.  This  latter  island  is 
six  miles  long,  and  more  than  four  in  breadth, 
and  it  is  divided  from  the  extensive  plain  of 
Marchfield  by  the  narrowest  channel  in  the  river. 
A  division  of  the  French  army  having  been  con- 
veyed in  boats  to  the  great  island,  nothing  could 
prevent  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the 
different  branches,  and,  on  the  20th,  Napoleoa 
himnelf  crossed  to  In-der-Lobau,  to  superintend 
this  important  undertaking.  In  three  hours  he 
threw  a  bridge  of  fifteen  pontoons  from  this  island 
to  the  Marchfield,  and  a  great  portion* of  the 
French  army  having  reached  the  left  bank,  the 
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right  wing  was  posted  on  the  village  of  flssliDg, 
cind  the  lert  on  that  of  Aspern.  « 

Prince  Charles  had  resolved  not  to  interrupt 
the  passage  of  the  enemy^  but  to  attack  them  on 
the  following  day.  He  accordingly  retired  as  the 
French  extendejd  themselves^  and  formed  his  army 
in  two  lines^  ou  the  rising  ground^  between 
Bisamberg  and  the  Russ.  Wagram  was  strongly 
occupied ;  a  division  in  reserve  was  posted  on  the 
heights  beyond  that  place,  and  in  front  of  the 
line  lay  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Marchfield, 
which  appeared  a  suitable  arena  for  the  mighty 
conflict  which  was  about  to  commence. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
Austrian  commander  ordered  the  troops  to  pile 
their  arms,  and  take  refreshment.  The  enemy 
being  perceived  at  the  same  time  passing  the 
bridge  without  intermission,  and  covering  the 
plain,  the  Archduke  was  convinced  that  the  mo- 
ment for  battle  was  come,  and  he  issued  his  plan 
for  attacking  them  on  their  march,  between 
Essling  and  Aspern,  towards  Herchstadten.  The 
army  was  to  move  in  five  columns,  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Hiller,  Bellegarde,  and 
Bosemberg,  supported  by  strong  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  grenadiers. 

The  field  of  battle  was  highly  favorable  to  the 
French,  and  Napoleon  availed  himself  of  all  its. 
advantages.  The  villages  of  Essling  and  Aspern 
were  very  extensive.  Mostly  built  of  brick,  and 
being    encompassed  by    mounds  of  earth,   they 
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resembled  two  bastions,  between  which  a  double 
line  of  trenches  served  as  a  curtain,  and  protected 
the  passage  of  the  columns  from  the  Isle  of 
Lobau.  Essling  possessed  a  granary  furnished 
with  loop-holes,  and  at  Aspern  the  church-yard 
served  as  a  fortress.  Reinforcements  could  arrive 
unseen  through  the  bushy  ground  near  the  Da* 
nube,  while  great  advantages  were  derived  from 
the  island  in  the  rear,  which  served  as  a  place 
of  arms,  and  also  protected  the  main  branch  of  the 
river. 

The  Austrian  columns  began  their  march  ex- 
actly at   noon.       They    manifested    the  greatest 
enthusiasm  :   war  songs,  accompanied  by  Turkish 
music,    resounded   through  the  air,    which  were 
frequently  interrupted  by  shouts  of   "  Long  live 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Archduke  Charles!''      The 
first  column,  under  General  Hiller,  directed  it- 
self upon   Aspern,   where    Massena  was   posted. 
Here  a  murderous  contest  took  place,  which  con- 
tinued for  seven  hours,,    every  street  and  house 
being  repeatedly  lost  and  won.    The  valour  of  the 
French  upon  this  occasion  was  fully  equalled  by 
that  of  their  opponents,  and  the  Vienna  volunteers 
rivalled   the   veteran   battalions  in   courage    and 
perseverance.      At   length  the   second   Austrian 
column  combining   its  efforts  with  the  first,    the 
French    were    driven    out  of   the    village,    and 
General  Vacquant,   with  eight  battalions,   main- 
tained  himself    in   it  during    the   whole  of   the 
night. 
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While  the  first  and  second  columns  of  tbe 
Austrian  army  were  engaged  in  this  sanguinary 
fight,  the  third,  under  Prince  Hohenzollern, 
engaged  the  left  wing  of  the  French  near  Mersch- 
stadten.  It  was  commanded  by  Lassalle,  and 
consisted  chiedy  of  cavalry.  The  enemy  charged 
the  first  line  of  the  Austrians  in  such  force,  and 
with  so  milch  rapidity,  that  they  turned  both 
wings,  penetrated  betweiMi  the  battalions,  and 
repulsed  some  squadrons  of  O'Reilly's  light  horse, 
who  attempted  to  oppose  their  progress.  Flushed 
with  this  success,  the  French  ordered  the  six  bat- 
talions of  which  the  line  was  composed  to  lay 
down  their  arms;  but  the  only  answer  to  this 
degrading  summons  was  a  powerful  and  well- 
directed  fire,  which  compelled  the  enemy  to 
abandon  this  part  of  the  field,  after  sustaining 
considerable  loss. 

The  village  of  Essling  was  the  point  of  attack 
to  which  the  fourth  And  fifth  columns  had  di- 
rected their  eflbrts.  They  advanced  by  different 
routes,  and  on  their  march  repulsed  several 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  The  enemy  were 
at  length  driven  into  Essling,  which  was  set  on 
fire  ;  repeated  but  unavailing  attempts  were  made 
to  drive  them  from  this  important  post,  but  as  the 
French  knew  that  on  its  possession  depended  the 
security  of  their  retreat,  every  new  attack  was  met 
with  fresh  reinforcements.  In  one  of  these  con- 
flicts General  Durosnel^    Equerry  to  the  French 
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Emperor,    was  taken  prisoner,   a  few  paces  from 
his  master. 

Night  brought  some  respite  from  the  work  of 
death  ;  but  the  few  hours  that  preceded  the  return 
of  day  were  employed  on  both  sides  in  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  for  the  renewal  of  the  combat. 
The  French  army  was  reinforced  in  the  interval  by 
the  corps  of  Oudinot  and  St.  Hillaire,  with  some 
cavalry  and  artillery,  while  the  grenadier  corps  of 
reserve  joined  the  Austrians  from  its  position  be- 
hind Gerarsdorf.      At   four  in  the   morning  the 
battle   was   renewed    by  Massena  on  the  side  of 
Aspern  ;  and  General  Vacquant's  troops,  exhaust- 
ed by  the  incessant  fire  kept  up  during  the  night, 
were    forced    to    abandon    it.       The    place   was 
alternately  taken  and    lost  during   the  day,  till 
at   length   the  superiority   of    the    Austrian   (ire 
compelled  their  antagonists  to  abandon  the  burn- 
ing houses,   and  a  last  assault  of  Hiller's  corps 
obliged  them  to  give  up  all  further  attempts  in 
this  quarter. 

H liter's  success  enabled  Count  Bellegardc  to 
act  with  the  second  column  against  the  main  body 
of  the  French.  Causing  his  right  wing  to  rest  on 
Aspern,  he  formed  his  left  and  centre  in  the 
direction  of  Essling,  and  by  bringing  the  whole 
force  of  his  artillery  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  left 
wing,  he  compelled  them  to  retreat.  But  the 
principal  attack  of  the  French  was  directed  upon 
the  point  where  the  corps  of  cavalry  of  Prince 
Litchtenstein  communicated  with  the  left  wing  of 
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the  third  column.  Here  the  eiieiby's  infantry  was 
drawn  up  in  strong  divisions,  and  their  heavy 
cavalry  in  large  masses*  Two  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery  scattered  destruction  on  both  sides,  and 
the  oldest  soldiers  never  remembered  to  have 
witnessed  so  tremendous  a  fire.  Napoleon  rode 
along  his  line,  declaring  that  he  had  ordered  the 
bridges  to  be  broken  down,  and  that  no  alterna- 
tive now  remained  but  victory  or  death.  Prince 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  seized  the  colours  of 
Zach's  regiment,  and  his  heroic  example  filled  the 
army  with  enthusiasm.  Every  attack  of  the 
enemy  was.  repulsed,  and  they  were  at  length 
compelled  to  fall  back  at  all  points. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  corps,  under  Prince 
Rosemberg,  had  been  engaged  against  the  village 
of  Essling  from  the  earliest  dawn,  and  five  times 
they  received  and  repulsed  the  charges  of  the 
enemy's  heavy  cavalry.  The  Princes  Hohenlohe 
and  Rohan  at  length  forced  their  way  into  the 
place,  but  the  French  fought  with  the  fury  of 
despair  in  defence  of  a  post  upon  which  their 
security  depended,  and  Prince  Rosemberg  was 
compelled  to  confine  himself  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  position,  to  secure  the  left  flank  of  the 
army. 

The  preservation  of  Essling  saved  the  French 
from  total  ruin.  They  were  now  in  full  retreat, 
and  had  to  effect  their  passage  to  the  island  by  a 
single  bridge,  the  others  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  preceding  night,    by   fireships    sent 
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down  the  river  by  the  Austrians;  but  according 
to  the  French  bulletins,  this  disaster  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Danube.  Essling 
was  evacuated  at  three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d,  and  the  French,  notwithstandhig  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  effected 
their  retreat  in  the  most  perfect  order.  Only 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Austrians. 

The  battle  of  Aspeni  (or  Essling,  as  it  has  been 
denominated  by  the  French,)  was  the  most  san- 
guinary and  obstinate  conflict  which  Europe  had 
witnessed  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  war.  The  Austrian  army  manifested  a 
degree  of  skill  and  valour  superior  to  any  thing 
which  had  in  recent  years  marked  their  conduct 
in  the  field,  and  Bonaparte  was  seen,  for  the  first 
time,  to  turn  his  back  upon  a  continental  enem}'. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  immense.  The  Aus< 
trians  lamented  the  death  on  the  field  of  battle  of 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty*<six  men, 
including  eighty-seven  superior  officers,  and  the 
number  of  their  wounded  was  rated  at  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Amongst 
these  were  Prince  Bohan,  Winzingerode,  Collo* 
redo,  and  eight  other  Generals.  With  respect  to 
the  loss  of  the  French,  the  Austrian  official 
accounts  asserted  that  more  than  seven  thousand 
of  their  dead  were  buried  in  the  field,  that  five 
thousand  six  hundred  of  their  wounded  were  left 
behind^   and  that  twenty-puine  thousand  wounded 
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were  lodged  in  Viepna  and  its  suburbs.  Generals 
Lannes^*  D'Espagne,  St.  Hillaire^and  Albuquerque 
were  amongst  the  slain ;  and  Massena,  Bessieres, 
Molitor,  Boudet^  Legrand,  Lasalle,  and  the  two 
brothers  Legrange,  were  wounded :  Generals 
Durosnel  and  Fouler  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
French,  however,  according  to  their  usual  scale 
of  diminution,  when  stating  their  casualties,  pre- 
tended that  only  eleven  hundred  of  their  army 
were  killed,  and  three  thousand  wounded. 

Great  hopes  were  now  entertained  that  the  spell 
of  invincibility,  which  had  hitherto  surrounded 
the  name  of  Bonaparte,  was  broken,  that  he  was 
shorn  of  his  strength,  and  had  become  like  other 
men.  The  Emperor  Francis  immediately  after 
the  battle  visited  his  army.  He  addressed  the 
Archduke  Charles  as  the  chief  support  of  his 
throne  and  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  he  com* 
mended  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gratitude  the 
enthusiastic  valour  which  had  been  displayed  by 
the  troops,  and  he  trusted,  ^  that  this  rare  spirit 
would  be  preserved  amongst  them,'      It  speedily 


*  General  Lannes  (created  by  Bonaparte  Duke  of  Montebello) 
bad  received  thirteen  wounds  in  different  actions.  His  thigh  was 
bpken  by  a  cannon  shot  towards  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Aspern. 
Being  carried  on  a  hand -barrow  to  Napoleon  ^  the  latter  appeared 
much  affected.  The  General  embraced  him  and  said,  that  wilhin 
an  hour  he  would  lose  one  who  died  with  the  glory  and  the 
consolation  of  being  his  best  friend.  Amputation  was  performed, 
Ibut  after  lingering  nine  days  he  expired. 
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appeared^  however^  that  the  victors  knew  not  how 
to  profit  by  the  adFaiitages  thus  unexpectedly 
put  into  their  power^  and  the  enemy  was  permitted 
undisturbed  to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength^  and 
prepare  with  augmented  vigour  for  the  renewal  of 
the  contest. 

During  these  important  transactions  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube^  a  spirit  of  resistance  against 
French  aggression  had  broken  out  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  which  at  first  promised  to  effect  a  pow- 
erful diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.  Colonel  Yon 
Schill^  a  Prussian  officer^  who  for  his  bravery  and 
conduct  had  been  raised  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment^  conceived  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
rouse  his  country men^  to  an  effort  towards  ridding 
themselves  of  that  degrading  yoke  which  a  foreign 
despot  had  imposed  upon  them.  Having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  about  thirty  of  his  brother 
officers,  he  marched  his  regiment  a  little  way  out 
of  Berlin,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  April,  for 
the  purpose  of  exercise,  and  informed  them  of  his 
intentions.  Four  hundred  soldiers  declared  their 
willingness  to  follow  him,  and  he  immediately  led 
them  towards  Saxony,  distributing  as  he  went 
proclamations  of  the  most  animating  tendency. 
In  Hesse,  (the  seizure  of  which,  by  Bonaparte, 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  treacherous  entrance  of  his 
.troops  into  Spain,)  Colonel  Von  Dornberg  had 
also  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  and  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  panted  to  be  delivered  from  the  domi- 
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nation  of  the  puppet  monarch,  ivhich  Napoleon 
had  conferred  upon  them.  Schill's  force  was  soon 
augmented  to  eight  thousand  men  ;  with  these  he 
entered  Mecklenburgh,  and  hoisted  the  German 
eagle.  He  traversed  Saxony,  Besse,  and  Hanover 
for  some  time,  in  anxious  expectation  of  assistance 
from  England.  But  this  hope  not  having  been 
realized,  while  hostile  troops  were  advancing 
against  him  from  various  quarters,  he  crossed  the 
Elbe  with  four  thousand  men.  He  now  overran 
Mecklenburgh,  and  formed  the  intention  of  put* 
ting  to  sea,  and  securing  himself  in  some  island 
till  the  English  should  come  to  relieve  him. 
Being,  however,  too  closely  pressed  to  effect  this 
object,  on  the  25th  of  May  he  forced  his  way 
into  Stralsund,  which  had  been  lately  dismantled 
by  Bonaparte.  Yet  he  resolved  to  avail  him- 
self to  the  utmost  of  the  trifling  fortifications 
which  remained,  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible.  On  the  3ist,  a  combined  force  of  Dutch 
and  Danes  under  General  Gratien  appeared  before 
the  town,  and  stormed  the  gates  with  their  artillery « 
The  little  band  of  Patriots  defended  every  street 
and  house  with  a  courage  worthy  of  their  cause, 
and  would  probably  have  been  successful,  had  not 
the  gallant  Schill  unfortunately  fallen  in  the 
contest.  His  troops  now  gave  way,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  these  brave  men  were  forced  to  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war.  But  notwithstanding  the 
capitulation,  thirty-one  of  the  officers  were  handed 
over  to  a  military  tribunal^  and  were  put  to  death 
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at  Wesel  and  Brunswick.  They  met  their  fate 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  uttering  excla- 
mations of  the  most  devoted  patriotism.  All  who 
possessed  a  spark  of  national  feeling  considered 
them  as  martyrs  in  the  canse  of  their  country,  and 
for  a  long  period  their  graves  were  frequently 
strewed  with  garlands  or  with  epitaphs  in  honour 
of  the  murdered  Patriots. 

Another  effort  was  made  at  the  same  period  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Oels  to  awaken  the  Ger- 
mans  to  a  sense  of  their  degraded  state,  and 
stimulate  them  to  those  exertions  which  alone 
could  deliver  them  from  the  galling  yoke  by 
which  they  were  oppressed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  he  had  made  a  Conventioa 
with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  raise  a  corps  of  more 
than  two  thousand  men,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  engaged  to  support  him  as  an  ally.  The 
Court  of  Berlin,  however,  threw  such  obstacles 
in  his  way,  that  he  could  not  take  the  field  till 
the  12th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  Vienna 
capitulated.  He  marched  to  Turnau,  and  occu- 
pied cantonments  from  Neustadt  to  Rumburg, 
towards  the  Bohemian  frontiers,  giving  strict 
orders  to  commit  no  hostilities  against  the  Saxons. 
But  repeated  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  forced  him  to  change  his  resolution,  and 
after  defeating  the  Saxons  in  several  encounters, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Austrian  General  Am- 
Knde,  the  combined  corps  entered  Dresden.  The 
imbecility    of   the    Austrian    General,    however. 
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prevented  the  gallant  Brunswick  from  following 
up  with  vigour  the  successes  which  he  had  already 
obtained ;  and  after  defeating  the  enemy  at  Lutzen, 
he  was^  for  want  of  support^  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Stanchwitz^  when  he  fortunately  met  with  the 
Austrian  General  Kienmayer^  who  had  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  in 
Saxony  and  Franconia. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  now  attached  his  little 
army  to  the  corps  of  Kienmayer^  whose  object  was 
to  form  a  close  combination  with  General  Rade- 
wojewich  in  the  environs  of  Ober  Mayn^  and 
collect  a  force  capable  of  destroying  one  of  the 
enemy's  corps  in  the  two  provinces  above  men* 
tioned.  They  soon  after  defeated  Junot  with 
considerable  loss,  and  King  Jerome  retreating 
before  them,  they  were  at  the  end  of  June, 
masters  of  a  considerable  part  of  Franconia,  the 
Upper  Mayn,  and  the  Middle  Elbe. 

Events,  however,  occurred  at  the  grand  theatre 
of  the  war,  which  rendered  all  these  successes 
nugatory,  and  once  more  brought  the  Imperial 
House  of  Austria  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of 
Aspern  was  employed  by  the  hostile  armies  in 
recruiting  their  strength,  which  had  been  so  much 
exhausted  by  that  sanguinary  conflict.  To  aug- 
ment their  forces  in  this  important  quarter,  the 
Austrians  resolved  to  abandon  all  subordinate 
objects,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  had 
gained  some  advantages  in  Poland,  was  ordered 
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to  join  the  grand  army  on  the  Danube.  The 
Archduke  John^  ^ho  commanded  in  Italy,  was 
also  recalled.  He  had,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  obtained  some  brilliant  successes^ 
and  made  himself  master  of  Padua  and  Yicenza, 
but  the  Viceroy,  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
having  been  reinforced  from  Tuscany,  recaptured 
those  places^  and  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the 
Piave,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  prisoners. 
The  Archduke  John  now  hastened,  by  forced 
marches,  to  join  his  brothers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  but  he  was  vigorously  pressed  in  his 
retreat  by  the  Viceroy,  who  defeated  him  at 
Tar  vis  and  at  Baab  with  considerable  loss.  The 
Archduke,  after  this,  arrived  in  some  disorder  at 
Pest  in  Hungary,  while  Prince  Eugene  led  a  strong 
reinforcement  to  the  army  of  Napoleon. 

The  fertile  genius  of  Bonaparte  had  been  for 
some  time  anxiously  directed  to  the  adoption  of 
such  measures,  as  should  enable  him  to  wrest 
from  his  antagonist  those  advantages  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  recent  battle.  The  bridges  to  the 
Isle  of  Lobau  were  riestored,  under  the  direction 
of  General  Bertrand.  One  of  these  was  built 
upon  sixty  arches,  and  was  wide  enough  for  three 
carriages  to  pass  abreast.  The  secdnd  was  for  the 
passage  of  infantry,  and  the  third  was  a  bridge  of 
boats.  Every  precaution  was  used  to  protect 
them  from  the  attack  of  fire-ships,  and  they  were 
defended  by  bridge-heads  of  considerable  extent,' 
and  strongly  fortified.      Another  bridge  wal^  con- 
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structed  opposite  Essling,  in  front  of  which 
General  Le  Grand  occupied  the  woods.  As 
the  French  were  now  complete  masters  of  the 
Danube^  battering  cannon  were  mounted  on  the 
islands  which  bore  on  different  points  of  the  Aus- 
trian position. 

The  preparations  of  the  enemy  had  thus  been 
suffered  to  proceed  without  molestation^  while  the 
Archduke  Charles  seemed  to  confine  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  defensive;  but  the  measures  pursued 
for  this  purpose  proved^  in  the  end,  altogether 
defective.  He  had^  since  the  battle  of  Aspern^ 
taken  up  a  position  between  Wagram  and  Neusie- 
del,  the  front  of  which  was  covered  by  the 
Bussbach,  a  small  river,  in  most  parts  very  deep, 
and  with  very  steep  banks.  Gross  Aspern  on  the 
right  and  Ens^.ersdorff  on  the  left  protected  this 
position,  and  the  intervals  between  these  villages 
were  covered  by  redoubts  surrounded  by  pallisades 
and  friezes,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery. 
Had  these  works  been  continued  down  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  Muhlleitern,  the  passage 
of  the  French  might  have  been  rendered  extremely 
difficult. 

The  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Charles 
consisted  of  the  corps  of  Generals  Bellegarde, 
Hjlienzollern,  KoUowratb,  Bosemberg,  Beuss, 
and  Hiller,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  men.  The  vAn-guard  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Nordmann,  and 
the  reserve  under  that  of  Prince  John  of  Litch- 
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tenstein.  The  cavalry  did  not  exceed  twelve 
thousand^  and  the  army  was  not  adequately  sup- 
plied with  artillery.  The  corps  of  the  Archduke 
John^  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men^  had^ 
after  the  affair  at  Baab^  encamped  near  Presburg^ 
where  he  guarded  the  tete-dn-pont. 

From  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  July  an  incessant 
cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  Isle  of  Lobau^ 
upon  the  Austrian  entrenchments  between  Enzers- 
dorff  and  Aspern^  the  only  object  of  the  enemy 
appearing  to  be  to  draw  the  principal  attention  of 
the  Austrians  to  this  point,  while  they  effected 
the  passage  of  the  river  in  another  quarter.  At 
ten  in  the  evening  of  the  4th,  fifteen  hundred 
French  embarked  in  gun-boats  at  Ebersdorff, 
proceeded  down  the  Danube,  and  after  silencing 
the  Austrian  batteries,  drove  their  troops  from  the 
woods  before  Muhlleitern.  St  Croix  also  crossed 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  from  the 
Great  Island,  and  under  the  direction  of  Desalles 
three  bridges  were  constructed  in  a  few  hours.  A 
dark  and  tempestuous  night  favoured  the  move- 
ments of  the  French,  and  before  day-break  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
army  had  crossed  the  Danube.  Napoleon  array- 
ing them  quickly  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  Austrians,  the  Archduke  Charles  to 
his  utter  astonishment  found  all  his  entrenched 
camps  turned,  and  his  works  rendered  useless.  All 
bis  fortifications  between  Essling  and  Enzersdorflf 
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were  taken^  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  garrisons 
killed  or  wounded. 

Before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
whole  French  army  had  passed  the  river^  and 
General  Nordmann,  who  commanded  the  Austrian 
Tan-guard^  was  compelled  to  abandon  Enzersdorff^ 
and  retreat  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  main 
army.  The  enemy  now  advanced  upon  Essling^ 
and  the  6th  corps,  finding  its  left  flank  uncovered 
by  the  retreat  of  General  Nordmann^  and  its  in* 
trenchments  threatened  in  the  rear,  retired  through  ' 
Breitenlehe  to  the  heights  of  Stamersdorff.  The 
operations  of  ^.the  main  army  were  confined  to  the 
support  of  the  retreating  columns  till  two  o'clock^ 
when  the  Ist,  2d,  and  4th  corps  took  up  their 
ground  behind  the  Bussbach,  and  began  to  throw 
up  redoubts  in  their  front;  but  the  workmen  were 
speedily  dispersed  by  a  furious  cannonade  from 
the  French  on  the  whole  line  from  Alderklaa  to 
Grossboven.  After  this  had  continued  about  an 
hour,  the  enemy  formed  columns  of  attack  on  the 
centre  of  the  position,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Russbach  near  Wagram^  and  broke  the  first  line 
of  the  Austrians:  the  intrepid  bravery  and  vigo* 
rous  exertions  of  Prince  Charles  and  General 
Bellegarde,  however,  rallied  the  retreating  troops, 
and  the  enemy  were  driven  back  in  confusion  and 
considerable  loss  across  the  Russbach.  Wagram 
was  burnt  down  in  the  contest. 

The  firing  ceased  along  the  whole  line  about  ten 
in  the  evening,  and  though  the  operations  of  the 
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day  had  produced  a  great  loss  of  men  on  both 
sides^  yet  nothing  decisive  had  been  effected. 
The  night  was  passed  under  arms^  and  from  the 
only  house  left  standing  in  Wagram  the  Archduke 
Charles  issued  his  orders  for  the  battle^  which  on 
the  ensuing  day  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  thousands. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  positions  of  the 
hostile  armies  were  as  follow : — The  right  of  the 
Austrians  extended  from  Stadelau  to  Gerarsdorf, 
the  centre  from  the  latter  place  to  Wagram^ 
where  Prince  Charles  was  stationed,  and  the  left 
from  Wagram  to  Neusiedel.  The  divisions  of 
Pellegarde,  KoUowrath,  Litchtenstein,  and  Hiller 
connected  the  different  positions.  The  banks  of 
the  Russbach  were  iSlled  with  riHemen^  and  Prince 
Bosjemberg,  who  was  stationed  with  the  Sth  corps 
at  Markgraf  and  Neusiedel,  was  charged  with 
securing  a  communication  with  the  Archduke 
John  near  Siebenbrunn.  The  left  of  the  French 
was  at  Gross  Aspern,  under  the  Prince  of  Ponte 
fJorvo  (Bernadotte) ;  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  com« 
manded  the  centre,  where  Napoleon  took  his 
station ;  and  the  corps  of  Marmont,  and  Oudinot, 
with  the  Imperial  Guards  and  Curassiers,  ex- 
tended to  Glinzendorff.  In  this  disposition,  the 
Archduke  is  charged  with  imprudence  in  weaken- 
ing his  centre,  to  extend  and  secure  his  extremities. 
Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  his 
usual  system  of  tactics,  strengthened  the  centre  of 
bis  line,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  result  of  the 
battle  has  been  attributed. 
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As  the  object  of  the  Archduke  was,  by  a 
concurrent  attempt  on  both  flanks  of  the  eneroj, 
to  cut  off  bis  communication  with  the  Danube, 
Prince  Rosem berg's  corps  moved  in  three  columns, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  mornings  to  attack  the 
villages  of  Grossboven  and  Olinzendorff,  in  which 
it  was  expected  that  the  Archduke  John  would 
co-operate.  But  being  met  oii  his  route  by 
Davoust,  atid  there  being  no  appearance  of  the 
expected  assistance,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
his  position,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  loss.  Da- 
voust  now  commenced  a  furious  attack  on  Prince 
Rosemberg's  posts  at  Markgraf  {tnd  Neusiedel, 
and  after  an  heroic  defence,  the  latter  was  com- 
pelled by  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  shot  which 
mowed  down  his  ranks  in  great  numbers^  to 
abandon  this  important  po^iitlon,  by  which  the  co- 
operation of  the  Archdake  John,  who  from  some 
unaccountable  cause,  did  not  arrive  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  proved  wholly  ineffec" 
tuaL 

The  action  began  in  the  centre,  at  day-break, 
and  the  village  of  Alderklaa  was  for  a  considerable 
time  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  contest ;  but  it  was 
at  length  secured  by  the  Austrians,  and  the 
French  were  driven  back  upon  Raschdorff.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Austrians  moved,  at  the  same 
time,  towards  Aspern,  dislodged  the  enemy,  and 
even  pursued  them  to  their  tete-du-pont  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  But  their  deficiency  in 
cavalry,    prevented     them    from    taking    a    due 
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advantage  of    this  retrograde  moyement  of   the 
centre  of  the  French. 

The  penetrating  eye  of  Napoleon  now  perceiving 
the  error  which  the  Archduke  had  committed  in 
weakening  his  centre,  he  lost  no  time  in  availing 
himself  of  the  advantage  which  had  been  afforded 
to  him.  Whilst  Davoust  was  engaged  against  the 
Austrian  left  wing,  Macdonald  was  ordered  at  the 
head  of  two  strong  columns,  to  advance  against 
the  centre  of  their  position.  They  were  preceded 
by  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
under  General  Lauriston,  who  within  half-gun 
shot  of  the  Austrians,  opened  a  tremendous  fire. 
General  Reille  with  the  fusileers  and  sharp-shooters 
supported  Macdonald,  and  the  Imperial  Guards 
at  the  same  time  advanced  in  front,  while  the  Aus- 
trians  broken  by  this  tremendous  charge,  fell  back. 
Massenaatthesame  time,  was  preparing  to  turn  the 
right  wing,  and  the  retreat  of  the  left  being  commu* 
nicated  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  thewhole  line  retired 
in  masses  of  battalions  towards  the  road  from  Vienna 
to  Brunn.  The  French  continued  the  pursuit  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  firing  did  not  cease  till  nine  o'clock  at  night.^ 
The  Archduke  John  reached  Obersiebenbrunn  be- 


*  A  dreadful  circumstance  is  said  to  bave  occurred  during  the 

battle.     A  field  of  rye  having  taken  fire,  two  or  three  thousand 

wounded   men,  mostly   Austrian?,    were    miserably  burned    to 
death. 
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tween  six  iind  seven  iu  the  evening,  hut  finding  that 
the  army  had  retreated,  he  immediately  determined 
on  retrograding  to  Marchek. 

In  thiM  hard-Fought  battle,  the  result  of  whidh 
laid  the  Austrian  monarchy  once  more  prdstrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  haughty  conqueror,  the  loss  tit 
both  sides  must  have  been  very  great.  The 
statements  of  each  party  were,  as  usual,  extremely 
discordant,  the  Austrians  rating  their  casualties  at 
twenty  thousand  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
while  their  opponents  asserted,  that  th(^  prisoners 
alone  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  amounted 
to  that  number.  The  French  acknowledged  a  loi^ 
of  not  more  than  tivc  thousand  killed  and 
wounded  ;  the  Austrians,  on  the  other  hand,  esti- 
tiiated  it  as  being  nearly  equivalent  to  their  own, 
and  that  the  case  was  similar  with  regard  io 
trophies.  General  La  Salle  was  the  only  officer  of 
note  who  fell  on  the  part  of  the  French.  Twelve 
fine  villages  in  the  beautiful  plain  of  Vienna^ 
were  destroyed  on  this  eventful  day. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was,  hoMrever,  decisively 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  beheld  from  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tower,  the  complete  discomfiture  of  hn 
army,  on  which  rested  the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial 
House.  As  the  conflict  took  place  within  sight  of 
Vienna,  the  steeples,  turrets,  and  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  covered  with  the  numerous  population 
of  the  capital,  witnessing  the  awfully  impressive 
spectacle  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
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men,  with  several  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
contending  for  a  mighty  £mpire,  while  the 
agitated  feelings  of  those  numerous  individuals, 
whose  dearest  relations  were  exposed  to  all  the 
perils  of  the  sanguinary  scene,  must  have  filled 
every  breast  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.* 

The  retreat  of  the  Austrian  army  being  cut  off 
from  Hungary  and  Moravia,  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  Bohemia.     Massena  pursued  them 
by  Stockerau  towards  Hollabrunn,  while  Marmont 
took  the  road  to    Znaim,  whither  the    Emperor 
Francis  had  tied.     Here  the  two  French  Generals 
formed  a  junction  on  the  lOth,  and  a  serious  action 
had  commenced,  when  Prince  John  of  Lich ten- 
stein  arrived  at  the  French  advanced  posts  with 
proposals   for  a  suspension  of  arms.      Napoleon^ 
who  had  just  reached  the  scene  of  action,  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  an  armistice 
to  be  concluded,  by  which  the  Austrians  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  citadels  of  Brunn  and  Gratz,  and  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the  Tyrol  and  Voralj 
berg:  a  line  of  demarcation   was  fixed   for   both 
armies,  until  the  conclusion  cf  a  treaty  of  peace. 
In  the  six  days  that  elapsed  from  the  period  when 
the  French  army  crossed  the  Danube  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice,  the  Austrians  stated  their 


*  Th^  Austrian  artillery  are  said  to  have  expended  one  hundred 
thousand  rounds  on  tliis  moinorablo  day ;  and  the  cannon  was  so 
injured  by  incessant  firing,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-boro 
all  the  touch-holes. 
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loss  io  be,  seventeen  generals,  eight  hundred 
and  forty-seven  officers,  and  thirty  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  men  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  and  they  estimated  that  of  the  French 
to  be  one-third  less. 

The  conclusion  of  the  armistioe  having  frus- 
trated every  hope  of  the  deliverance  of  Germany 
at  this  time,  the  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick 
determined  to  march  towards  the  North  Sea,  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  English,  who,  it  was 
reported,  had  effected  a  landing  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser.'*^  Having  acquainted  his  little 
army  with  this  resolution,  most  of  his  officers  and 
many  of  the  men  abandoned  him,  and  with  the 
remnant  he  made  towards  Leipsic.  In  the  front 
of  the  city  he  defeated  a  body  of  Saxon  cavalry, 
who  endeavoured  to  impede  his  march,  and 
having  heard  at  Quedlinburg,  that  General  Reu- 
bell  was  advancing  against  him  from  Bremen, 
while  some  Westphalian  troops  had  been  ordered 
from  Magdeburg  to  reinforce  the  French  General, 
he  resolved  to  attack  the  latter  before  this  junc- 
tion could  be  effected.  He  accordingly  hastened 
to  Halberstadt  where  these  troops  amounting  to 
three  thousand  men  had  arrived,  forced  the  gates, 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict  in  which  numbers 
fell   on  both  sides,   he  compelled   the  survivors. 


*This  report  originated  in  a  spirited  attack  made  by  some 
British  sailors  and  marines  on  a  party  of  French  near  Cux- 
haven. 
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amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  men  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war.  On  the  SIst  of  July,  he 
reached  Brunswick,  the  capital  of  his  hereditary 
istates,  but  her^  his  situaMon  became  perilous  in 
the  extreme,  and  he  could  only  wait  to  receiTtt 
from  his  faithful  subjects  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  unalterable  devotion  and  attachment/ 
Gratien,  with  his  Dutch  corps,  who  had  effected 
the  destruction  of  the  brave  Schill,  was  advancing 
against  him  on  one  side,  while  Reubell's  troops^ 
amounting  to  four  or  five  thousand  men,  were 
approaching  from  Celle  through  Ohof.  As  this 
corps  wfts  designed  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Cuxhaven,  the  gallant  Brunswick,  notwith-^i 
standing  hjs  great  inferiority  of  force,  resolved 
to  give  the  enemy  battle.  He  accordingly  ad-r 
vanced  towards  Oelpern,  in  the  evening  of  the  1st 
of  August,  and  a  desultory  action  ensued  which 
continued  till  darkness  came  on,  without  any  de-r 
cisive  advantage  being  gained  by  either  side.  The 
Duke  made  arrangements  for  renewing  the  action 
pn  the  following  day,  but  Beubell  retreated 
towards  Celle  during  the  night. 

Several  of  the  officers,  alarmed  by  the  increase 
ing  strength  of  the  ^nemy,  now  requested  their 
discharge,  and  even  advised  their  prince  to  consult 
his  safety  by  capitulating;  but  this  brave  man^ 
after  granting  their  request,  declared  his  deter* 
mination  to  perish  rather  than  surrender  to  his 
implacable  enemy,  and  that  all  he  had  to  promise 
i|iose  ^ho  cho&e  to  share  his  fortunes^  was  that  h^ 
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would  live  or  die  with  them.  Resolved  to 
hasten  towards  Bremen  and  Delmenhorst,  he  used 
every  stratagem  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his 
intentions ;  and  so  well  did  he  succeed,  that  fifty 
hon^e,  who  were  sent  to  press  on  Reubell's  rear« 
guard,  were  mistaken  for  the  whole  black  legion, 
»nd  ten  waggons  with  wounded  men  were  aban* 
doned  to  their  mercy.  At  Hanover  he  compelled 
a  Westphalian  battalion  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  also  captured  some  detachments  of  French 
and  Dutch  with  their  c-annon  and  stores,  and  he 
broke  down  several  bridges  in  his  route  to  retard 
Reubell,  who  had  now  re-commenced  his  pursuit 
of  the  Brunswickers.  Bremen  with  a  garrison  of 
six  hundred  men,  surrendered  to  a  detachment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  pieces  of  cannon^ 
which  the  Duke  sent  for^rard  to  secure  that  place ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  August,  he  arrived  with  his  little 
band  of  heroes  at  the  Hunta,  Mrhere  immediate  ar* 
rangementswere  made  foi* their  embarkation,  which 
was  happily  effected  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
George  Stuart,  in  the  Amiable  frigate.  On  the 
ISth  of  the  same  month  he  landed  in  England, 
where  his  corps  was  afterwards  taken  into  the 
British  service. 

During  this  short  but  memorable  campaign,  the 
States  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg  had  been  a 
continued  theatre  of  the  most  sanguinary  warfare^ 
The  brave  and  hardy  race  that  inhabited  these 
ipountains  had  been  compelled,  by  the  Treaty  of 
^rcsburg,   to  transfer  their  allegiance   from  the 
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House  of  Austria^  to  which  they  had  been  for  ages 
sincerely  attached,  to  that  of  Bavaria ;  and  though 
the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  constitution  (for 
they  had  ever  been  a  free  people,)  was  secuied  to 
them  by  the  treaty,  yet  this  compact  was  violated 
by  their  new  sovereign  in  the  most  shameful  man- 
ner. The  representative  states  were  abolished,  the 
property  of  the  church  was  confiscated,  taxes  of* 
the  most  grievous  nature  were  imposed  upon  them, 
and  they  were  even  prohibited,  by  an  express  law, 
from  petitioning  or  remonstrating  against  the 
wrongs  they  suffered.* 
These  dreadful  oppressions  rendered   the  Ty- 


*  The  population  of   the  Tyrol  was   as   far  back  as    1780 
csiimatcd  at  sixty  thousand.  Tho  Tyrolcso  havo  been  in  all  ages  as 
remarkable  for  their  industry  and  integrity  as  their  bravery.     In 
summer  they  rear  silk-worms  and  cultivate  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax; 
in  winter  the  most  active  industry  reigns  in  every  village.     The 
women  embroider,  knit  or  spin,  while  the  men  and  boys  ate 
engaged  in  making  those  toys  and  boxes  which  are  to  be  met  in 
every  part  of  Europe.     Many  of  them  travel  in  the  summer  to 
other  countries  to  sell  their  wares,  and  on  their  return  they  faith- 
fully divide  with  their  partners  the  money  they  have  acquired  on 
their  journey.     Though  their  love  of  country  is  proverbial,  yet  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  superior  power  of  conscience  occurred 
in   1681.     Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Waldenses 
were  found  in  the  Archbishoprick  of  Saltzbuig  and  the  Bishoprick 
of  Brixen.     They  were  ordered  to  go  to  mass,  but  sooner  than 
sacrifice  their  religious  principles,  they,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand,  abandoned  the  land  of  their  birth  and  their  attachment, 
and  sought  an  asylum  in  tho  Protestant  States  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 
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rolese  ripe  for  revolt,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Austria  and  France.  They 
chose  for  their  Jeader  Andreas  Hofer,  whom  the 
French  state  to  have  been  an  inn-keeper,  but 
accounts  published  by  his  own  countrymen  inform 
us,  that  he  filled  an  office  equivalent  to  our  Justice 
of  the  Peace, .  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  irreproachable  life,  and  one  of  the  best 
marksmen  in  the  country.  The  insurrection  com- 
menced on  the  very  day  upon  which  the  Archduke 
Charles  entered  Bavaria,  and  so  well-arranged 
and  simultaneous  was  it,  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  and  Bavarian  troops  in  the  country, 
amounting  to  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Aus^ 
trians,  under  Marshal  Chastelar,  now  hastened  to 
their  support,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  greetings 
every  where  hailed  their  progress. 

The  hope  of  deliverance  which  thus  dawned 
upon  the  Ty rolese,  was,  however,  suddenly 
clouded  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  Austrians  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  which  enabled 
Napoleon  to  pour  fresh  troops  hito  this  devoted 
country;  and  while  Lefebvre  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  men  entered  it  by  Salzburgh,  three 
lesser  armies,  amounting  together  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand, penetrated  from  Italy,  Carinthia,  and  Bava- 
ria, the  latter  were  beaten  back,  but  Lefebvre  proved 
more  successful,  and  after  some  severe  fighting, 
compelled  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  the  country. 
The  Tyrol  now  became  the  scene  of  the  most 
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horrible  cruelty  and  devastation.  Towns  and 
villages  were  laid  in  ashes  in  every  direction,  and 
thousands  of  men^  women,  and  children  perished 
in  the  flames.  In  the  village  of  Schwartz  twelve 
hundred  unfortunate  individuals  of  both  sexes 
and  every  age  were  thus  destroyed,  and  the  hor- 
rors committed  by  the  French  and  Bavarians 
during  this  period,  were  stamped  with  such 
peculiar  atrocity,  as  scarcely  to  find  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Roused  to  madness  by  their  sufferings,  thcT 
Tyrolese  led  on  by  Hofer  and  Speckbacher,  again 
rushed  upon  their  implacable  enemies,  whom'  they 
defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  in  several  actions ; 
and  Lefebvre  being  ordered  to  join  the  grand  army 
after  the  battle  of  Aspern,  with  the  remnant  of  hb 
forces,  these  brave  mountaineers  over-ran  a  part 
of  Italy,  penetrated  into  Carinthia,  and  even  ob^ 
tained  temporary  possession  of  Constance.  In  their 
incursions  they  were  assisted  by  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  Austrian  prisoners  who  had  effected  their 
escape  from  the  power  of  the  French  ;  but  by  the 
armistice  which  followed  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
the  patriots  were  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  this 
body  of  troops,  with  all  the  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion which  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy ; 
they  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
their  recent  acquisitions. 

Notwithstanding  these  reverses,  the  Tyrolese 
still  determined  to  maintain  their  liberties  by  every 
means  in    their    power.      Hofer   was    appointed 
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Commander-in-Chief^  and  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Inspruck.  lie  was  distinguUhed  by  a  lon<r 
heron's  feather  which  he  wore  in  a  large  green 
hat,  and  during  his  short  administration,  evinced 
as  much  talent  in  conducting  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  state,  as  he  had  before  in  directing  its 
military  enterprizes.  Napoleon,  however,  lost  no 
time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  with 
Austria,  in  crushing  the  efforts  of  this  brave 
people  to  regain  that  freedom  of  which  they  had 
been  basely  deprived,  and  Lefebvre,  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  men,  again  entered  the  TyroL 
Hofer  abandoned  the  capital  at  his  approach,  and 
entrenched  himself  at  the  Hermitage  in  the  Unte- 
raw,  whither  Lefebvre,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men  proceeded  to  attack  him,  while 
another  body  of  ten  thousand  proceeded  to  the 
Innthal.  Lefebvre,  after  three  desperate  attacks 
on  the  position,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Storzing,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half .  bis 
army.  The  other  detachment  was  not  more 
fortunate.— ^They  had  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
defile  between  Landeck  and  Prutz,  which  was 
three  leagues  in  length,  and  the  Tyrolese,  who 
concealed  themselves  among  the  crags^n  either 
side,  had  prepared  huge  stones  and  trunks  of  trees 
to  roll  down  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  Every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  lull  suspicion,  and 
as  soon  as  a  pre-concerted  signal  was  given, 
stones,  trees,  and  loosened  rocks  were  set  in 
motion  along  the  whole  line  of  the  ravine,  and 
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six  thousand  French,  Bavarians^  and  Saxons,  are 
stated  to  have  been  destroyed  or  crippled  by  these 
tremendous  weapons*  Hofer  instantly  followed 
up  his  success  by  driving  Lefebvre  from  Inspruck 
on  the  16th  of  August,  and  the  latter  was  once 
more  obliged  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol  with  less  than 
eleven  thousand  meu  of  the  forty  thousand  who 
had  entered  it. 

General  Rusca,  who,  with   eighteen  thousand 
Italian,  troops,  had   penetrated  the  country  from 
Clagenfurt,  was  also  compelled  to  make  a  preci- 
pitate retreat  after  losing  three  thousand  men.     In 
this  short  invasion  the  troops  under  Lefebvre  and 
Busca   destroyed   forty^one  towns  and    villages^ 
containing  about  seven  thousand  houses,  and  per- 
petrated  cruelties  of  the  most  horrible  nature  on 
•the  unfortunate  inhabitants.      After  being  once 
more  expelled  from  the  country,  they  were  pur- 
sued by  Hofer  into  Saltzburg  and  the  Pierzaw^ 
and  the  example  of  the  brave  Tyrolese  began  to 
excite  corresponding  feelings  not  only  in   many 
parts  of  Germany,  but  in  Italy  and  Switzerland^ 
to    suppress    which    Napoleon    and    his    vassals 
resorted  to  the  most  vigorous  measures.    A  cordon 
of  troops  was  drawn  to  cut  off  all  communication 
betweeu  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Swiss;  and  in  Saxony, 
Wirtemburg,   and   Venice,  coercive    plans    were 
adopted  to  check  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty. 

During  the  residence  of  Napoleon  at  Vienna,  a 
fiCsh  rupture  with  the  Pope,  occupied  a  portion 
of   his    atteution,    and     excited    a    considerable 
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degree  of  interest  throughout  Europe.  In  the 
preceding  year  he  had  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen, 
united  the  papal  territories  to  his  Italian  king* 
dom.  By  the  constitution  wKich  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  that  kingdom,  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Italy  were  never,  after  his  death,  to  be 
united  on  one  head.  The  possession  of  Vienna 
inspired  him  with  projects  of  ulterior  ambition, 
and  by  a  process  equally  simple  as  the  former,  the 
papal  territories  were  trahsfered  from  the  Crown 
of  Italy  to  that  of  France.  Rome  was  declared  to, 
be  a  free  imperial  city  :  its  monuments  were  taken 
nnder  th^  protection  of  the  French  Empire ;  and 
a  revenue  of  two  million  of  francs  was  settled  on 
the  Pope.  Napoleon  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this 
meajsure,  that  the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal . 
power  in  one  person  had  ever  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  dissension,  and  that  the  Popes  had  too  often 
availed  themselves  of  the  one  to  support  their 
pretensions  to  the  other.  «An  Extraordinary  Con- 
sulta  held  at  Rome,  and  which  was  composed  of 
the  creatures  of  Bonaparte,  took  formal  pos- 
session of  those  territories,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  they  reminded  the  Romans  of  their, 
ancient  glory,  their  degraded  situation  while  under 
the  papal  government,  and  the  great  advantages 
which  were  held  out  to  them  by  the  proposed  union 
with  the  French  empire.  This  occurred  on  the 
10th  of  of  June ;  and  on  the  very  same  day  the 
Pope  issued  his  protest  against  this  new  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  declared  it  null^ 
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and  void.  He  rejected  any  allowance  which  the 
French  Emperor  might  intend  to  assign  to  him  or 
to  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  at  the 
same  time,  ^'  by  the  authority  of  God  Almighty, 
and  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  excommunicated 
and  anathematised  Napoleon,  £mperor  of  the 
French  and  King  of  Italy,  and  all  who  had 
co-operated  with  him  in  this  act  of  violence, 
declaring  that  he  had  incurred  the  greater  excom- 
munication ;"  and  further,  *^  that  they  had  in* 
curred  the  loss  of  all  and  every  kind  of  privilege, 
grace,  and  indulgence,  in  whatsoever  manner 
granted  to  them."  It  was  declared  at  the  same 
time,  that  absolution  from  this  censure  could  only 
be  obtained  by  publicly  retracting  and  annulling 
every  kind  of  outrage,  or  otherwise  making  cou<» 
dign  satisfaction  to  the  Holy  See.  The  severity  of 
these  denunciations  were  in  some  degree  tempered 
by  a  command  issued  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  all 
Christian  people,  that  none  of  them,  on  occasion 
of  these  letters,  should  presume  to  hurt,  injure, 
prejudice,  or  damage,  in  any  matter  whatever, 
the  said  parties,  their  property,  rights,  or  preroga- 
tives. 

Though  Napoleon,  unquestionably,  felt  little 
alarmed  at  this  new  imbecile  exercise  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  yet  his  consum- 
mate policy  led  him  to  reflect,  that  the  population 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  waging  war  were 
wholly  Catholic,  not  only  nominally,  but  in  the 
most  rigid  sense  of  the  term.     It  therefore  accord- 
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ed  equally  with  his  interest  to  appear  the  great 
patron  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Austria^  as  it  did 
to  declare  himself  the  supporter  of  Islamism 
in  E^ypt;  and  while  he  scrupled  not  to  appropri- 
ate to  himself  the  temporalities  of  that  church, 
yet  he  professed  to  yield  obedience  to  its  ministers 
in  every  thing  spiritual.  His  opinions  on  this 
subject  were  communicated  to  the  bishops  under 
his  controul  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Wagram  in  a  singular  document,  by  which  they 
were  required  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  for  his 
victory.  "Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  said  he  "  though 
he  sprang  from  the  blood  of  David,  sought  for  no 
worldly  empire  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  required  that 
in  the  concerns  of  this  life  men  should  obey  Csesar. 
We,  who  are  the  inheritors  of  Caesar's  power,  arc 
firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
our  throne  and  the  inviolability  of  our  rights.  We 
shall  persevere  in  the  great  work  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  God ;  we  shall  impart  to  its 
ministers  that  respectability  which  we  alone  can 
ffive  them:  we  shall  listen  to  their  voice  in  all  that 
concerns  spiritual  matters  and  affairs  of  conscience. 
We  shall  not  be  drawn  aside  from  the  great  end 
which  we  strive  to  attain,  and  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  in  part  succeeded,  the  restoration  of  the 
altars  of  divine  worship;  neither  shall  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  persuaded  that  the  principles  of 
our  faith,  as  Greeks,  English,  Protestants,  and 
Galvinists  affirm,  are  inconsistent  with  the  iude* 
pendcnce    of   thrones    and    nations.      God    has 
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enlightened  us  enough  to  remove  such  errors  from 
us.  Our  subjects  entertain  no  such  fean"  This 
proceeding  was  in  strict  accordance  with  alliiis 
past  conduct,  which  evidenced  his  amazing  skill 
in  rendering  the  peculiar  passions  and  prejudices 
of  those  upon  whom  he  wished  to  operate,  sub- 
servient to  the  attainment  of  his  purposes. 

The  negociations  which  had  been  commenced 
between  France  and  Austria  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Wagrani  were  not  terminated  till  the  14th  of 
October,  when  a  Deliuitive  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed  between  the  two  powers.  Though  the 
Treaty  deprived  Austria  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  territory,  and  extorted  from  the  Emperor 
Francis  concessions,  which  reduced  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  vassal  of  France,  yet  it  was  matter  of 
general  surprize,  that  terms  still  more  rigorous 
were  not  exacted  from  him.  But  in  a  few  months 
the  cause  of  this  comparative  moderation  was  fully 
explained. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Austria  ceded  to 
France,  to  be  disposed  of  amongst  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  Confederation,  the  territories  of  Saltzburjf 
and  Barthtolsgaden,  with  part  of  Upper  Austria. 
Napoleon,  as  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy,  obtained  Goritia,  Trieste,  Montefalcone^ 
Carniola,  part  of  Carinthia,  and  all  the  Austrian 
jdominions  south  of  the  Saave.  The  whole  of  West 
Galicia  and. some  districts  in  Bohemia  were  given 
to  the  King  of  Saxony ;  and  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia    was   granted   a  considerable  portion    of 
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Eastern  Galicia.  The  Emperor  Francis  agreed 
aUo  to  recognize  all  the  changes  which  had  taken- 
place,  or  should  subsequently  hare  taken  place  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy;  and  he  acceded  to  the 
prohibitory  system  with  respect  to  England,  and 
engaged  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  that 
country.  In  return  for  these  valuable  acquisitions. 
Napoleon  guarantee  to  the  Austrian  monarch  the 
inviolability  of  his  remaining  possessions,  and 
engaged  to  procure  a  complete  pardon  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol  and  Yoralberg. 

This   brave  people  were    at  the  time  of  the 

signing  of   the  Treaty,    successful  on  all  sides. 

Not    suspecting    that    they    were  about    to    be 

abandoned  by  those  whom  they  had  considered  as 

their  natural  protectors,  they   continued  the  war, 

and  defeated  the  enemy  in  several  actions;  but 

the  French  and  their  vassals  having  now  no  othf^r 

object  of  warfare,  poured  into  their    country    in 

immense  numbers.     Lefebvre  again  advanced  to 

Inspruck,  while  Peyri  entered  Trent,  and  Rusca 

forced   the    entrenchments    at    Muhlbach.    The 

Emperor  Francis,  at  the  same  time,  informed  the 

Tyrolese,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  make  peace, 

partly  on  account  of  the  disunion  of  his  brothers, 

and  partly  because  Russia  had   taken  the  field 

against  him.     He  therefore    exhorted    them    to 

submission.    The  brave  Hofer,  perceiving  that  it 

was  vain   to  think  of    i?ithstanJing  the  host  of 

enemies    which   were    advancii%    against    him, 

re>igncd  the  command,  and  desired  a  cet^^jEatlon  of 
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hostilities;  but  on  the  7th  of  November,  as 
the  Tyrolejse  were  about  to  disperse^  the  Bava* 
rians  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Zirl.  This 
barbarous  act  again  roused  the  fury  of  the 
Tyrolese,  who  rushed  once  more  upon  the 
enemy,  and  after  killing  or  wounding  nine 
thousand  of  them^  captured  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon  and  two  chests  of  money. 

This,    however,  was  their  last  successful  effort • 
They  were  surrounded  near  Brixen   on    the  9th 
by  an  overwhelming  force.    4  tremendous  conflict 
ensued,   in   which  those    brave   patriots  of  both 
sexes    and    all    ages,   fought    with    the  fury  of 
despair    in    defence    of    their    liberties.      Three 
hundred    women   are   said    to    have   fallen,    and  . 
nearly    an     equal     number     were     wounded    in 
this  dreadful   combat.      The  assailants  also  suf« 
fered  much,    but  their   numbers    rendered  themT 
irresistible.    The  Tyrolese  army  was  wholly  dis- 
persed, and  their  relentless  enemies  devastated  all 
before  them  with  fire  and  sword.    The  demolition 
of  houses  and  confiscation  of  property  was  carried 
on  with  barbarous  severity,    while  numbers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  were  con- 
signed to  death  by  the  military  tribunals.     The 
heroic    Hofer    concealed     himself    during    the 
winter  among  the    mountains;    but    he    was    at 
length   betrayed  by  a  priest^  who   for  a    bribe 
of   two  hundred    Louis  d'ors,  led  the  French  to 
his  hiding  pl^ce^  from  whence  he  was  conducted 
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to  Mantua,  and  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  military 
tribunal.  He  refused  to  let  his  eyes  be  covered, 
but  met  death  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  charac* 
ter,  rejoicing  that  he  used  his  best  efforts  to 
deliver  his  country  from  the  yoke  a  tyrant. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 
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Cellingwood  in  the  Mediterranean. — Capture  of  Martinique  and 
the  Saints — Expedition  from  Jamaica  to  assist  the  Spaniards  in 
St.  Domingo. — The  Portuguese,  aided  by  Captain  YeO|  expel 
the  French  from  Guiana.— ^Conquest  of  Senegal. — Destruction 
of  the  French  Batteries  ai  St.  Paul's  in  the  Island  of  Bourbon. 


LIuRiNG  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  the 
British  Cabinet  was  busily  occupied  in  prepara- 
tions for  an  expedition  on  an  immense  scale,  the 
destination  of  which  proved  for  a  considerable 
time  a  subject  of  anxious  solicitude,  not  only  in 
England,  but  through  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to 
operate  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  onr  continental 
allies,  but  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  it  also 
embraced  objects  in  which  the  interests  of  Great 
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Britain  wei'e  more  immediately  concerned.  In  the 
session  of  parliament  of  the  preceding  year,  Lord 
Castlereagh  spoke  of  the  port  of  Flushing  (of 
which  Napoleon  had  recently  taken  possession,) 
as  a  point  from  which  the  enemy  could  severely 
annoy  us,  and  against  which  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  to  be  adequately  prepared.  The  French 
were  at  this  time  carrying  on  great  naval  works 
at  Antwerp,  where  fifteen  hundred  houses  had 
been  demolished^  to  afford  space  for  slips  for  ship* 
building,  and  ten  eighty  gun  ships  were  already 
on  the  stocks.  The  design  of  this  expedition  was 
therefore  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  shipping, 
arsenals,  and  dock-yards  at  Antwerp  and  Flushings 
to  reduce  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  to  render 
the  Scheldt  no  longer  navigable  for  ships  df  war. 
It  was  also  expected  to  have  operated  in  favor  of 
the  cause  of  Austria. 

The  army,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
was  in  so  shattered  a  condition  after  the  unfor- 
tunate campaign  in  Spain,  that  a  force  deemed ' 
adequate  t9  the  enterprize  could  not  be  collected 
before  the  beginning  of  July,  and  on  the  15th  of 
that  month  the  embarkation  commenced.  A  more 
formidal;)le  armatnent  had  never  sailed  from  the 
British  chores,  the  milifkry  force  consisting  of 
thir^^nine  thousand  men,  while  the  naval  force 
aobdaiited  to  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line;  two  of  fifty 
guns,  twenty-one  frigates,  and  otie  hundred  and 
severity-nine  smaller  vessels.  The  fleet  and  army 
were  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  equipmeht ; 
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the  command  of  the  former  was  Tested  in  Admiral 
Sir  Richard  Strachan^  while  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces.*  This 
latter  appointment  excited  considerable  surprize^ 
and  was  generally'  unpopular^   as  his  Lordship^ 


*  Land  Foras  empioyid  on  the  Eapedttt&n  io  Wak/ieren, 
July,  1809. 


td  DMOttDi. 

Ml  Lig^tdo. 

lath  do.    do. 

9d  do.  Geniuui  Legkm. 

Ifft  FootOuttdSy  ftt  BattaUoB. 

do.    do.      3d      do. 

Sd  and  8d  do.  4  Flank  Compaaiefc 
1ft  Foot,  Sd  BattaUoD. 

sd 

4Ui  S   BattaUoDib 

^th  Itt  do. 

OCh  lit  do. 

8th  Sd  do. 

9th  lit  do. 

nth  9d  do. 

14th  Sd  do. 

SOth  8d  do. 

fiSd  9d  do. 

Seth  Sd  do. 

28th.  lit  do. 

89d  lit  do. 

86ih  Sd  do. 


86th  Foot   lit  BattaUoD. 

S8th  lit  do. 

48d  1ft  d04 

48d  8d  do. 

60th  1ft  do. 
dlft 

5Sd  9d  d6. 

69th  Sd  do. 

68d  8d  do. 
68th 

71ft  1ft  do. 
76th 
77th 

81ft  Sd  do. 

8id  1ft  do. 

84th  Sd  do. 
85th 

01ft  1ft  do. 

08d  1ft  do. 

05th  Sd  do. 
^  1ft  Light  Inlaiitiy  Gernian  Legioo. 


do. 


do. 


The  Geneml  Officers  employed  were  lientenani-GeneFal  tks 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Commander-in-Chief,  Ldeutenant-General  Sir 
Byre  Coote,  Seeood  in  Command.^Iieutenanis-General  the  Elarl 
of  Rosslyn,  Hon.  T.  Groerenor,  the  Marquis  of  Huntlj, 
Mackenzie  Fraaer,  Lord  Pa^^  Sir  John  Hope. — Majois* 
General  Graham,  Leith,  Djoit^  Picton,  the  Sari  of  Dalhousie, 
Sir  W.  Erskine,  Disney,  Baron  Linsingen,  and  M'Leod. — 
Brigadiers  General  the  Hon.  W.  Stewart,  Baron  Alton,  Baron 
Rottenberg,  Brown,  ^ckland,  Montresor,  Houston,-and  Mahon. 
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though  known  to  possess  both  courage  and  good 
sense,  was  considered  to  be  destitute  of  that 
vigour  and  activity  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
an  enterprise  of  this  nature. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  July  the  armament 
sailed  from  the  Downs  in  two  grand  divisions^  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  90th  the  whole  of   the 
ships  were  at  anchor  in  the  Scheldt.     According 
to  the  plan  of  operations  laid  down^  the  left  wing 
of  the  army  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  to  occupy 
the  island  of  Walcheren;  the  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
with  five  thousand  men^  was  to  land    upon  the 
island  of  Cadsand^  and  cut  off  the  communication 
with  Flushing ;  General  Grosvenor^  with  an  equal 
force  to  possess  himself  of  the  isle  of  Schouwen^ 
and    Sir  John  Hope  to  occupy  South  Beveland. 
Various  obstacles  prevented  the  intended  attack 
on  Cadsand ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  90th   a 
landing  was  effected  on  the  island  of  Walcheren 
without  loss^  and  Colonel  Pack  with  five  compa* 
nies  of  the   71st^  was   immediately  detached  by 
Lieutenant  General  Frazer  towards  the  town  of 
Ter-Vere  ;  but  in  an  attempt  to  surprize  the  place^ 
he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  thirty<*five  men. 
Being,  however^  invested   on  the  following  morn- 
ing, while  the  gun-boats  detached  by  Sir  Home 
Popham  kept  up  a  vigorous  bombardment,  the 
garrison,  amounting  to  three  hundred  men  sur- 
rendered as  prisoners  of  war^  and  thus  was  obtained  a 
convenient   point  of  debarkation  for  the  ordnance 
and  stores  intended   for  the  siege  of  Flushing. 
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The  Commander-in-Chief  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at    Middleburgh^    which    had    also    capitulated. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  divisions  under  Lord 
Paget  and  Major  General  Graham  advanced 
towards  Flushing.  The  approach  of  the  lat- 
ter was  strongly  opposed  by  a  division  of  the 
enemy,  but  being  driven  from  some  batteries  by 
the  Bojals  an<|  the  Kifle  Brigade,  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat;,  ^  and  pursued  with  .  great 
daughter  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  A  fire  of 
grape-shot  was  now  opened  on  the  British,  by 
which  they  lost  near  two  hundred  men ;  but  the 
troops  under  Lord  Paget  and  Brigadier  General 
Houston  havii»g  proved  equally  successful,  and 
the  fortress  of  Bamakens  surrendering  to  General 
Frazer  two  days  after.  Flushing  was  completely 
invested. 

In  the  iB^an  tiitie  SJr  John  Hope's  division 
effected  a  landings  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
South  Beveland,  utider  the  superiu tendance  of 
Adoiiiral  Sir  B.  Keates.  They  immediately  ad- 
vauced  to  Ter«6oes,  the  capital,  without  meeting 
any  appearance^  of  hostility,  and  the  French 
having  precipitately  abandoned  a  place  which 
mright  have  held  out  for  some  time,  the  magistrates 
without  reluctance  surrendered  the  keys  to  the 
British.  Fort  Bathz  was  evacuated  by  the  Gover- 
nor Bruce,  who  after  spiking  the  guns,  crossed 
over  with  his  garrison  of   six  hundred  men  to 
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Bergen*op«ZooxB^*  and  Sir  John  Hope's  division 
remained  for  some  time  inactive  in  South  Bevelaud, 
being  conadered  merely  as  a  corps  of  observation 
during  the  siege  of  Flushing. 

The  reduetion  of  this  plaoe  was  greatly  retarded 
by  the  unfortunate  failure  of  the  plan  against 
Cadsand^  as  the  garrison  reoei/red  frequent  rein^ 
forcements  from  thence.  The  nui^ber  of  troops 
in  the  town  at  the  eommencement  of  the  siege 
amounted  to  five  thousand^  but  they  iv«re  soon 
increased  to  eight  thousand^  which  rendeced  it 
necessary  for  General  Orosvenor's  division,  who 
were  to  have  landed  on  the  isle  of  Schouwen^ 
to  join  the  besieging  army.^  The  enemy,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  actively  engaged  in  coUecting 
troops  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Antwerp,  which 
with  Lillo  and  other  forts  on  the  Scheldt,  were 
placed  in  an  excellent  state  of  defettee,  while  the 
strength  of  the  batteries  prevented  the  British 
from  pursuing  the  enemy's  ships  up  the  river. 

Though  Flushing  washy  no  means  well  forti^ed, 
or  capable  of  resisting  a  regular  attack,  yet  it  was 
determined  to  reduce  it  by  bombard met>t>. a  mode 


*  A  singular  accidont  occasioned  this  precipitate  conduct  of  the 
Governor.  *  About  thirty  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  had  strolled 
from  the  army,  and  unexpectedly  formed  themselves  before  tho 
fort  Bruce  conceived  them  to  be  a  detachment  from  the  main 
body,  and  resolved  to  preserve  the  garrison  by  abandoning  the 
place.  Though  treachery  was  not  imputed  to  bim,  yet  for  hiemis- 
conduct  he  was  degraded  by  the  Dutch  Government. 
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of  warfare  which  nothing  but  extreme  necessity 
can  justify^  being  at  once  cruel  and  impolitic, 
involving  in  one  common  destruction  the  defence- 
less citizens  and  the  armed  enemy,  and  exciting 
the  just  abhorrence  of  the  people,  whose  friend- 
ship it  must  be  the  interest  of  the  assailants  to 
conciliate.  From  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  August^ 
the  besieging  army  was  employed  in  erecting 
batteries  and  bringing  up  stores;  and  during  this 
period  their  casualties  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  On  the  latter  day  Gene- 
ral Monnet,  the  Governor,  planned  a  sortie,  and 
General  Osden,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men, 
made  an  attack  on  the  right  of  the  line,  occupied 
by  Major-General  Graham's  division.^  It  was 
principally  directed  against  the  advanced  picquets^ 
which  were  supported  by  the  Royals^  the  ^th  and 
36th  regiments,  with  detachments  of  the  11th, 
the  69th  and  German  Legion.  These  brave  troops 
received  the  enemy  with  their  accustomed  intrepi- 
dity, and  compelled  them  to  retire  in  the  greatest 
confusion  after  having  lost  near  seven  hundred 
men,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  made  prisoners. 
On  the  part  of  the  British,  fourteen  were  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded  and 
missingt 


The  troops  employed  in  the  siege  of  Flushing  were  the  1st 
Royals,  the  2d,  5th,  Uth,  14th,  26tb,  32d,  35th,  36th,  51st, 
59tb,  68th,  71st,  76th,  77th,  79th,  81st,  82d;  84tb,  85tb,  95th, 
and  2d  battalion  German  Legion, 
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On  the  8th,  the  battering  train  was  brought  up 
from  Ter-Vere,  which  being  perceived  by  the 
enemy,  they  bombarded  the  British  lines  with 
increased  violence.  On  the  10th,  Monnet  opened 
the  sluices  of  Flushing,  but  the  besiegers  found 
means  to  let  off  the  water,  and  on  the  13th,  all  their 
preparations  being  completed,  the  batteries  com- 
menced a  tremendous  fire  against  the  unfortunate 
town.  Lord  Charles  Stewart,  at  the  same  time, 
with  some  frigates  and  gun-boats  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Scheldt,  under  a  furious  cannonade 
from  the  sea  battery  at  Flushing  and  those  of 
Cadsand. 

Before  the  bombardment  commenced.  Lord 
Chatham  requested  Monnet  to  suffer  the  women 
and  children  to  leave  the  town;  but  this  the 
governor  cruelly  refused,  absurdly  saying,  that 
he  was  able  to  defend  them.  The  scene  that 
ensued  was  dreadful  in  the  extreme:  before 
evening  the  eastern  part  of  Flushing  was  ki  a 
blaze,  which  the  continual  flight  of  shells  aud 
rockets  precluded  the  possibility  of  extinguishing. 
Almost  every  house  was  speedily  unroofed,  and  at 
intervals,  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  and 
the  howling  of  terrified  animals  were  to  be  heard. 
During  the  whole  of  the  night,  shells,  carcasses, 
and  rockets,  continued  to  be  thrown  into  the 
town,  and  soon  after  day-light  on  the  14th,  the 
gun-batteries  resumed  their  fire.  The  ships  were 
now  also  able  to  approach,  and  seven  sail  of 
the    line    commenced    a    furious    bombardment. 

'  VOL.  IX.  K  K  CHAP.   XXI. 
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The  town  was  at  this  time  in  flames  in  different 
directions^  and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  two  principal  buildings,  the  iStadthouse  and 
the  prison  had  become  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  num- 
ber of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  perished  in  the 
vaults  of  the  former  edifice,  where  they  had  vainly 
hoped  to  find  security — for  even  here  men,  women, 
and  children  were  literally  blown  to  pieces. 

About  four  o'clock  the  enemy's  guns  being 
completely  silenced.  Lord  Chatham  ordered  the 
batteries  to  cease,  and  directed  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
who  conducted  the  siege,  to  summon  the  town. 
The  governor  required  time  to  consult  a  Council 
of  War,  and  an  hour  wns  allowed  him  for  that 
purpose.  But  no  answer  arriving  within  the 
limited  time,  hostilities  re-commenced.  About 
eleven  o'clock  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
advanced  upon  the  sea-dyke,  was  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  by  detachments  from  the 
36th,  71st,  and  King's  German  Legion,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Pack.  The  14th  regiment 
and  some  Germans  under  Colonel  Nichols,  with 
equal  gallantry,  forced  entrenchments  opposite 
General  Graham's  position.  Many  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  in  these  affairs. 

Hitherto  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  having  been 
directed  against  the  town,  the  fortifications  suffered 
little,  and  the  unfeeling  governor  was  deaf  to 
all  the  supplications  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
till  a  breaching  battery  was  planted  by  Captain 
Birch  of  the  engineers  in  such  a  position  as  would 
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have  laid  the  rampart  open  in  a  few  hours^  and 
exposed  the  garrison  to  an  immediate  assault.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  l£th,  Monnet 
demanded  a  suspension  of  arms  for  forty  eight 
hours  :  only  two  hours  were  granted  ;  after  which 
he  and  his  garrison^  amounting  to  near  six  thou- 
sand men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war;  and 
detachments  of  the  Royals  and  71st  regiment 
took  possession  of  the  fortress. 

This  unfortunate  town  now  presented  a  spectacle 
which  called  forth  the  deepest  commiseration  of  the 
victors^  and  exemplified  the  sad  effects  of  war 
in  its  most  dreadful  character.*     Two  churches^ 


*  In  the  account  of  Walcheren,  &c.  published  by  Sujgeon 
Hargrove,  (the  son  of  my  valued  friend,  Doctor  Hargrove  of 
LamerickO  who  was  attached  to  the  royal  artilleiy  engaged  in 
the  expedition,  we  find  the  following  remarks :  "  On  visiting 
the  city  I  could  not  bmt  sympathise  with  eveiy  feeling  mind  on 
the  melancholy  appearance  it  presented  i  devastation  marked 
every  house,  sorrow  and  dismay,  the  countenance  of  every  inha- 
bitant. Who  could  remain,  even  a  moment,  a  regardless  spectator 
before  the  ruins  of  the  Stadthouse?  whose  imperfect  walls 
narrowly  escaping  the  destructive  effect  of  our  batteries,  even 
now  displayed  the  original  magnlGcence  of  the  buildmg,  and 
filled  the  mind  with  melancholy  reflections  at  the  humiliating 
condition  of  this  ''Temple  of  Justice."  The  finest  church 
suffered  the  same  fate,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  British  troops 
merely  exhibited  a  vacant  shell,  whoso  summit  still  dropped  with 
melting  lead."  "  The  East  India  House  was  a  superb  structure, 
situated  in  front  of  the  Great  Basin.  This  building  was  appro- 
priated to  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  French 
troops  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  its  sumptuous  apartments. 
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the  Stadthouse,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  private 
dwellings  were  totally  demolished^  while  scarcely 
a  house  in  the  town  escaped  injury.  Three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  were  slain.  Of  these  ninety 
respectable  burghers  were  buried  iu  one  morning. 
Of  the  garrison  about  nine  hundred  are  supposed 
to  have  fallen^  while  seventeen  hundred  either 
deserted  to  the  British  or  were  taken  prisoners 
during  the  siege. 

On  the  day  upon  which  Flushing  surrendered^ 
the  islands  of  Schouwen  and  Duiveland  also 
capitulated,  and  here  terminated  the  success  of 
this  mighty  armament.  A  great  force  was  now 
collected  at  Antwerp  to  oppose  the  further  pro* 


whose  walls  presented  one  expanded  sheet  of  pompous  tapestry, 
descriptive  of  some  national  victory,  or  domestic  niral  beauty, 
were  now  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  soldiers  expiring  in  agony, 
or  languishing  with  wounds  Curiosity  induced  me  one  day  to 
visit  this  building,  expecting  naturally  to  see  something  worthy  of 
observation,  which  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  beauty  of  iU 
exterior ;  however  my  disappointment  was  great,  when  T  beheld 
a  crowd  of  poor  wretched  Frenchmen,  their  wives  and  children 
indiscriminately  mixed  together,  the  latter  too  the  victims  of 
raging  war,  dying  and  dead,  many  breathing  their  ,last  sigh 
amidst  those  noisome  vapours  uniformly  atte^idant  on  rooms 
crowded  with  wounded  soldiers."  These  remarks  arc  the  efRisions 
of  a  benevolent  mind,  agonized  by  the  honors  which  its  possessor 
was  compelled  to  witness. 

In  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  published  undes 
{he  tide  of  ^'  Letters  from  Flushing,"  bome  traits  of  humanity  are 
recorded;  which  reflect  more  true  honour  on  the  character  of  tho 
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gress  of  the  expedition,  and  twice  a  flotilla  of 
the  enemy  opened  an  effectual  cannonade  on  Fort 
Bathz.  This  place  was  made  the  chief  point  of 
rendezvous  for  the  British  fleet  and  army,  and 
on  the  24th  Lord  Chatham  removed  his  head- 
quarters from  Middleburgh  to  Ter-Goes,  The 
naval  commanders  had  several  days  before  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  an  attack 
upon  Antwerp ;  but  it  was  now  too  late,  as 
Marshal  Bernadotte  had  arrived  there  and  adopted 
such  plans  of  defence,  as  must  have  rendered  the 
attempt  abortive.    Measures  were  in  progress  for 


British  army  than  even  its  most  splendid  achievements*  Two 
hundred  of  the  Irish  Brigade  had  formed  part  of  the  garrison/ 
The  greater  part  effected  their  esoape,  and  no  search  was  made 
for  the  remainder.  "  It  is  my  sincere  wish/'  said  an  officer,  **  that 
these  fellows  may  effect  their  escape,  for  if  they  fall  into  our 
hands,  we  shall  be  compelled,  I  fear,  to  deliver  ihem  over  to  the 
law.  Considering  the  hardships  they  have  suffered,  that  they 
were  actually  driven  from  their  country,  and  compelled  to  enter 
into  some  service  for  subsistence,  though  we  do  not  forgive  them, 
yet  we  all  piiy  them.  There  is  but  one  wish  in  the  army  upon 
this  point."  Frequently  in  action,  when  the  soldiers  observed 
any  officer  of  the  enemy  displaying  more  than  usual  activity  and 
courage,  they  marked  him  out  to  spare  him,  saying  it  was  a  pity 
to  shoot  so  fine  a  fellow.  A  British  officer  seeing  a  soldier  fire  at 
random,  asked  him  at  what  he  was  firing,  and  being  answered 
"  into  the  enemy's  Ime,"  told  him  to  fix  on  his  man  and  take 
aim.  *  He  continued  to  fire  as  before,  and  being  again  reproved, 
he  replied  resolutely,  that  his  heart  would  not  let  him  take  a  fixed 
aim  at  any  certain  man,  **  and  it  answers  all  the  same  puipose, 
Sir,"  said  he,  *'  to  fire  iil^he  crowd."^ 
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laykig  the  ivhole  of  the  surrounding  country 
under  water;  batteries  were  erected  on  both 
banks  of  the  Scheldt^  a  strong  boom-chain  was 
extended  across  the  river  from  Lillo  to  Leif- 
kenshoeck^  and  arrangements  were  made  to  sink 
vessels  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  channel  between 
those  forts  and  Antwerp.  Added  to  these  obstacles^ 
a  pestilential  disease  had  made  its  appearance 
among  the  British  troops^  and  about  the  middle 
of  August^  not  less  than  three  thousand  were  on 
the  sick  list. 

Under  these  circumstances^  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  deemed  it  advisable  to  assemble  the  Lieute« 
nants  Generals  of  his  army^  and  in  a  memorial  laid 
before  theih^  it  was  stated,  that  all  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition  had 
vanished  in  consequence  of  the  delay  experienced 
in  the  siege  of  Flushing,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  failure  of  the  plan  upon  Cadsand.  After 
leaving  sufficient  troops  to  protect  Walcheren  and 
Beveland,  the  whole  disposable  force  would 
amount  to  little  more  than  twenty  thousand  men, 
while  the  enemy  had  already  collected  above 
thirty-five  thousand  to  oppose  them.  Other 
obstacles  were  enumerated,  which  were  considered 
so  completely  insuperable,  that  the  assembled 
Generals  agreed  as  to  the  impracticability  of  an 
attack  upon  Antwerp,  and  that  from  any  ope- 
rations of  a  minor  nature,  no  possible  advantage 
could   be  derived. 

Arrangements  were  now  made  for  the  evacu- 
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ation  of  every  part  of  Zealand  except  the  island 
ofWalchercn^  which  it  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  retain  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt.  Seventeen  thousand .  men  were 
destined  for  its  occupation,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  remainder  of  the  army 
departed  for  England  on  the  4  th  of  September, 
and  were  speedily  followed  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

That  dreadful  malady,  which  in  the  autumnal 
season  generally  prevails  in  this  country  of  dikes 
and  marshes,  now  began  to  commit  ravages  of 
the  most  terrific  nature,  amongst  the  British  troops 
who  were  left  for  the  defence  of  this  unfortunate 
conquest.  The  exhalations  from  the  marshes,  the 
inundations  by  which  the  troops  were  surrounded, 
and  the  pestilential  effluvia  issuing  from  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  at  the  siege  of  Flushing,  ^ere  con- 
sidered the  immediate  causes  of  this  horrible 
disease,  while  the  total  want  of  necessary  comforts 
for  the  sick,  greatly  augmented  the  mortality  that 
ensued.  These  unhappy  sufferers  were  frequentlj^ 
obliged  to  lie  in  their  great  coats  on  the  damp 
floors  of  churches  or  houses,  whose  roofs  had 
been  broken  in  by  the  bombardment,  while  hos- 
pitals for  others  were  established  in  warehouses, 
ivhere  light  and  air  were  only  admitted  through 
iron  grates.  Eleven  thousand  men  were  on  the 
sick  list  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
guards  had  frequently  to  be  relieved  twice  in  the 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  men  falling  ill,  while 
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many  a  brave  soldier,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
dreadful  malady,  continued  to  walk  about  till  the 
most  deadly  symptoms  appeared,  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  became  a  corpse.*  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  hear  of  thirty  or  forty  deaths  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  was  wisely  ordered 
that  funeral  processions,  should  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  dead  were  conveyed  every  morning 
before  six  o'clock,  to  be  interred  in  a  field  about 
a  mile  outside  the  town  of  Flushing. 

The  British  Ministry,  notwithstanding  this 
disastrous  state  of  things,  seemed  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  retain  possession  of  their  conquest ; 
and   the  most  anxious  inquiries    were    made  to 


*  In  the  work  already  quoted,  Surgeon  Hargrove  informs  us, 
that  the  disease  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  disposition  to  sink 
the  patient  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  debility  and  despondency,  almost 
on  its  first  accession.  Many  of  the  stoutest  men  gave  themselves 
over  on  being  first  seized  with  illness,  and  were  frequently  reduced 
to  the  most  infantile  and  pitiable  weakness^  In  numerous 
instances  the  patients  sunk  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  physician  in  his  morning  visit  to  find  those  in  the  article  of 
death,  upon  whose  probable  recovery  he  had  congratulated  himself 
the  preceding  evening.  Many  suffered  so  much  from  delirium, 
that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  bind  them  to  the  bedstead. 
The  skin  was  uniformly  diy  and  parched,  and  the  muscles, 
particularly  those  of  the  tongue,  appeared  to  bo  completely 
paralysed.  Some  died  suddenly,  seeming  to  fall  asleep  ;  others,  as 
if  labouring  with  cramp  and  breathing  with  agony,  while  a  few 
revived  a  little  before  their  departure,  became  comf>osed  and 
sensible,  and  apprized  the  bye-standards  of  their  approaching 
dissolution. 
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ascertain  the  most  effectual  means  of  counteracting; 
this  terrible  malady.  Medical  men  of  the  fir»t 
ability  were  sent  to  Walcheren,  by  whom  generous 
diet,  and  the  use  of  spirits  and  spices  were  strongly 
recommended ;  and  considerable  attention  was 
paid  to  the  clothing  and  habits  of  the  soldiers. 
But,  although  their  efforts,  under  Providence, 
contributed  materially  to  check  the  ravages  of  the 
disease,  yet  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  of  our 
brave  countrymen  fell  sacrifices  to  this  noxious- 
climate,  and  an  equal  number  died  in  the  hospitals 
in  England  soon  after  their  return.  Nor  did  the 
evil  cease  here,  as  some  who  recovered  were  still 
subjected  to  periodical  returns  of  the  disorder,  and 
the  subtile  poison  had  so  tainted  the  vital  current 
in  others^,  that  many,  even  at  the  present  day, 
continue  to  draw  out  a  miserable  existence  as  the 
sad  remembrancers  of  the  Expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren. 

The  termination  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Austria  having  rendered  the  retention  of 
Flushing  no  longer  necessary  as  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  our  German  allies,  ai^d  the  object  of 
blockading  an  enemy's  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  which, 
if  permitted  to  put  to  sea,  might  speedily  find  its 
way  to  a  British  port,  being  eventually  considered 
an  impolitic  measure,  it  was  at  length  resolved  to 
abandon  a  conquest  which  had  been  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  so  many  valuable  lives.  Orders  to 
this  effect  were  on  the  13th  of  November  sent 
out  to  Lieutenant-General  Don,    who  had  sue- 
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ceeded  Sir  Byre  Coote  in  the  commantl,  and  he 
was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  adopt  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  render  the  ports  and  arsenals 
of  the  island  unserviceable^  at  leasts  for  some  time ; 
but  in  accomplishing  this,  as  little  injury  as  possible 
was  to  be  done  to  the  inhabitants.  The  guns  and 
valuable  stores  having  been  previously  conveyed 
on  board  the  British  ships,  the  whole  of  the  army 
embarked  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  oil  the 
following  day  the  btein  and  dock-heads  were 
blown  up,  all  the  works  of  the  harbour  were 
destroyed,  and  the  arsenals  and  store-houses  totally 
consumed.  According  to  the  statement  of  Sir 
Bichard  Strachan,  Flushing  was  thus  rendered 
useless  to  the  enemy  as  a  naval  arsenal ;  and  the 
basin  which  afforded  a  secure  retreat  for  several 
ships  of  the  line  during  the  winter,  was  so  com- 
pletely destroyed,  that  it  could  only  be  restored 
at  great  labour  and  an  immense  expense. 
^  The  British  army  in  Sicily  also  made  a  move- 
ment during  the  summer  of  this  year,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  have  operated  in  favour  of  the  Aus- 
trian arms  in  Italy.  In  the  beginning  of  June, 
Sir  John  Sluart  sailed  with  a  considerable  force 
fdr  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida  with  little  loss. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  of  the  27th  regiment^ 
was  detached  at  the  same  time  to  attack  the  castle 
of  Scylla,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt  after  losing 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  including  six 
oflBcers  of  the  21st  regiment.    The  commandant 
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of  the  castle^  however,  being  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  unaccountable  panic,  abandoned  the  post,  in 
which  was  found  a  valuable  supply  of  artillery 
and  stores. 

Btft  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  contest  between 
France  and  Austria,  rendering  these  demonstra- 
tions in  behalf  of  our  ally  unavailing,  the  troops 
returned  to  Sicily,  and  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken soon  after,  which  has  been  productive  of 
more  permanent  benefit  to  the  country.  Tho> 
object  of  this  ^armament  was  to  dispossess  "the 
French  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  for  this  purpose, 
about  two  thousand  men  sailed  from  Messina  on  the 
23d  of  September,  under  convoy  of  the  Warrior 
of  seventy-four  guns.  Captain  Spranger.  This 
small  force  was  commanded  by  Brigadier  General 
Oswald,  and  consisted  of  the  36th  regiment  and 
Corsican  rangers,  with  detachments  of  the  44th 
foot  and  20th  light-dragoons  dismounted.  Com- 
plete success  attended  the  enterprize.  The  islands 
of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca,  surrendered 
after  a  faint  resistance,  but  Cerigo  made  a  more 
vigorous  defence.  Th^  forts  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Jocquin  were  attacked  on  the  9  th  of  October  by  the 
troops  under  Major  Clarke,  and  the  Spartan,  Cap- 
tain Brenton.  The  fire  of  the  forts  was  speedily 
silenced,  and  several  prisoners  were  taken.  The 
conquest  was  completed  on  the  12th,  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle  of  Capsal  in  the  Bay  of 
Cerigo*  A  proclamation  had  been  issued  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  by  the  naval 
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and  military  convnanders^  in  ^rhich  they  declared 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  expel 
their  French  oppressors,  and  re-establish  a  free 
and  independent  government;  and  on  its  successful 
termination^  the  British  troops  were  received  by 
the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  joy. 

The  British  navy  gathered  some  laurels  this 
year^  both  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  maritime  superiority  of  England  was  main- 
tained, whenever  an  opportuity  was  offered  to  the 
daring  enterprize  of  our  seamen.  Indeed  so  com- 
pletely was  this  ascendancy  established  since  the 
memorable  day  of  Trafalgar,  that  our  ships  had 
no  chance  of  encountering  a  hostile  squadron, 
unless  they  sought  them  in  their  own  ports,  and 
under  the  protection  of  their  batteries.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  signal  display  of  British  intre- 
pidity which  we  are  now  about  to  notice. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  Lord  Gambier's 
fleet  which  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Brest,  was 
driven  from  its  station  by  tempestuous  weather^ 
and  a  French  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates,  under  Admiral  Willaumez  seized 
this  opportunity  of  putting  to  sea.  Lord  Gambier, 
on  returning  to  his  station,  discovered  thie  escape 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions, 
he  detached  Sir  John  Duckworth  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  squadron,  to  ascertain  the  course 
which  Willaumez  had  steered  ;  while  he  made 
sail  with  his  own  ship,  the  Caledonia,  for  Caw* 
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sand  Bay.  Sir  John  Duckworth,  supposing  that 
the  object  of  the  French  was  to  bring  out  the 
Spanish  fleet  from  Ferrol,  directed  his  course  to 
the  Mediterranean,  but  receiving  no  information 
of  them  in  that  quarter,  he  ran  for  Madeira, 
where  all  his  expectations  of  meeting  the  enemy 
were  frustrated. 

In  the  men  time,    Willaumez  had  steered  for 
L'Orient,    where  he  liberated  a  squadron  under 
Captain   Tronde,    which   was   destined  to    throw 
succours  into  the   French   colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.     Putting  to  sea   again   on   the  23d,   the 
French  ships  were  discovered  by  Admiral  Stop- 
ford,  who  lay  at  anchor  with  his  squadron  off  the 
Chasseron  light-house :  he  chased  them  into  the 
Pertuis  d'Antioche,  and  immediately  despatched 
the  Naiad  frigate,  with  the  necessary  information 
to  Lord  Garobier.    On  the  same  night  Admiral 
Stopford    fell    in   with  three   frigates,    (part  of 
Tronde's  squadron)    standing    in    for  the   Sable 
d'Olonne^    which  he  gallantly  attacked,   though 
they  were  protected    by    some   strong  batteries^ 
with  the  Defiance,  Amelia,  Donegall,  and  Csesar, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  them  on  shore.     Though 
this  was  effected  in  the  presence  of  Willaumez's 
squadron,  the  latter  made  no  attempt  to  succour 
the    frigates.     On    the   26th,   the  enemy  joined 
the  Rochefort  squadron  at  the  Isle  of  Aix,    in 
effecting  which,    Le  Jean    Bart  of  seventy-four 
guns,    was  grounded     near    Isle    Madame,    and 
totally  lost.   Willaumez's  force  consisted  of  eleven 
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sail  of  the  line,  the  Calcutta  of  fifty  guns,  and 
three  frigates;  but  though  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Stopford,  after  having  been  reinforced, 
amounted  to'  no  more  than  seven  sail  of  the  line, 
the  French  deemed  it  hazardous  to  attack  him. 

Lord  Gambier  had  not  reached  Cawsand  Bay 
when  he  was  joined  by  the  Naiad  with  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  been 
discovered.  On  the  3d  of  March  his  Lordship 
sailed  for  Basque  Roads  with  five  sail  of  the  line, 
besides  several  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  and  on 
the  7th  he  joined  Rear-admiral  Stopjford  off 
Rochefort.  The  enemy  had  at  this  time  retired  to 
the  inner  or  Aix  road,  which  lies  between  a  long 
sand-shoal  called  the  Boyart  and  the  Isle  of  Aix  ; 
the  navigation  here  is  very  difficult  from  the 
numerous  shoals,  and  the  passage  is  supposed  to 
be  commanded  by  the  batteries  on  the  island. 
The  enemy's  ships  were  anchored  in  two  lines 
within  point  blank  shot  of  the  works  upon  the 
Isle  of  Aix,  and  they  had  the  entrance  of  the 
Charente,  which  was  strongly  defended,  open  to 
run  up  in  case  they  ^ere  attacked  by  the  fire- 
ships. 

Lord  Gambier  considered  that  this  was  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  enemy  could  be  attacked  with 
•success,  as  the  fleet,  on  approaching  the  Isle  of 
Aix,  would  be  exposed  to  red-hot  shot.  In  this 
opinion  the  Admiralty  coinciding,  twelve  trans- 
ports fitted  out  as  fire-ships,  were  ordered  to  join 
his  Lordship,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  just 
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returned  from  Catalonia^  Tolunteered  his  services 
to  lead  the  attack.^ 

Lord  Cochrane  speedily  joincfd  Lord  Ganibier's 
squadron^  and  preparations  for  the  intended 
attack  were  immediately  commenced.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  actively  engaged 
in  fortifying  their  position.  They  laid  across  the 
narrow  channel  a  boom  eight  hundred  toises  long, 
composed  of  cables,  and  secured  by  anchors, 
which  they  imagined  no  fire-ships  could  break 
through;  and  above  twenty  boats  and  launches 
were  on  duty  every  night  to  give  notice  of  the 
aproach  of  an  enemy.  So  satisfied,  indeed,  were 
they  of  their  security,  that  a  few  days  before  the 
action,  they  dressed  their  ships  with  colours,  and 
an  English  ensign  was  hung  out  under  the  quarter-- 
gallery  of  the  Calcutta,  which  had  been  captured 
from  the  British. 

The  preparations  for  the  attack  were  completed 
in  the  evening  of  the  II th  of  April,  and  they 
were  of  the  most  formidable  nature.  The  number 
of  fire-ships  was  twenty-one,  and  in  the  top  of  each 
of  these,  fifty  rockets  were  placed.   The  explosion- 


*  This  appointment  occasioned  much  unpleasant  feelmg  in  the 
British  squadron,  and  Admiral  Harvey,  who  volunteered  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  enterprise,  seeming  to  regard  it  as  a  personal 
injury  inflicted  on  him  hy  Lord  Gambi^r,  gave  way  to  such 
intemperate  language,  that  he  was  dismissed  the  service  by  the 
sentence  of  a  Court  Martial.  '  He  was,  however^  soon  after 
reinstated  in  his  rank. 
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ships^  of  which  there  were  three^  were  intended 
to  produce  a  still  more  tremendous  effect.  Lord 
Cochrane  himself  charged  the  largest  of  these 
with  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  gun-powder^  which 
were  started  into  puncheons  fixed  end  upwards^ 
and  upon  these  were  placed  three  or  four  hundred 
shells,  and  several  thousand  hand-grenades.  The 
puncheons  were  fastened  together  with  cables, 
and  jammed  with  wedges,  while  moistened  sand 
was  rammed  down  between  them,  to  render  the 
whole  as  compact  as  possible.  The  necessary 
instructions  were  now  given  to  the  different 
commanders  of  the  fire-ships,  while  Lord  Gambier 
arranged  the  various  duties  to  be  performed  by 
the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet.  Three  frigates 
were  placed  near  the  Boyart  shoal,  to  receive 
the  crews  of  the  fire-ships  on  their  return,  to 
assist  the  Imperieuse,  which  was  still  farther  in 
advance,  and  to  support  the  boats  of  the  fleet, 
which  were  assembled  alongside  the  Cassar,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Stopford.  Three  rocket- 
vessels  were  stationed  near  the  same  shoal,  while 
the  Etna  bomb  was  directed  to  throw  shells  into 
the  fort  of  the  Isle  of  Aix,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Indefatigable  and  Foxhound.  Several 
sloops  and  gun-brigs  were  anchored  near  the 
island  and  the  Boyart,  with  lights  hoisted  to 
guide  the  fire-ships,  and  the  remaining  vessels 
of  the  fleet  were  unmoored,  to  render  any  service 
that  might  be  practicable. 

When  we  consider  that  the  enemy V  batteries 
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were  provided  ivith  means  of  firing  red-hot  shot, 
some  just  estimation  may  be  formed  of  the  perils 
Dfhich  attended  this  daring  enterprise,  but  fear 
is  a  term*  not  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  a 
British  seaman.  At  h|ilf-past  eight  at  night. 
Lord  Cochrane  wilh  a  lieutenant  and  four  men, 
went  on  board  the  largest  explosion-vessel,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  attack,  followed 
by  the  other  explosion-vessels  and  fire-ships,  led 
on  by  Captain  Woold ridge.  Notwithstanding  the 
heavy  fire  kept Aip  from  the  forts,  they  advanced 
as  near  the  enemy  as  possible,  when  Lord  Cochrane 
putting  his  brave  crew  into  the  boat,  kindled  the 
fusee  himself,  and  followed  them.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  fusee  would  have  burnt  twenty 
minutes ;  but,  owing  probably  to  the  strength  of 
the  wind  it  continued  burning  oniy  six  minutes  and 
a  half,  when  it  blew  up,  and  the  boat  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  This  premature  explosion 
caused  the  kindling  of  the  fire-ships  before  they 
Wiere  in  a  proper  situation  to  bear  down  upon  the 
enemy ;  most  of  them  ran  upon  the  shoals  where 
they  burnt  out,  and  one  went  on  shore  on  the  Isle 
of  Aix,  where  her  volley  of  rockets  going  in  one 
flight  into  the  batteries,  silenced  a  very  heavy 
fire.  Two  only  of  the  fire  ships  fell  on  board  the 
enemy,  but  the  French  ships  got  clear  of  them. 

Although  the  plan  of. attack  had  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  immediate  effects  expected  from  it,  y^t 
the  results  were  equally  satisfactory,  and  in  a  way 
more  accordant  with  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
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than  if  they  bad  been  effected  by  the  wholesale 

destruction    of    human    life^    which    must    have 

attended  the  conflagration  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 

Terrified  by  the  explosion^    the  blazing   of  the 

fire-ships^   and  the  flight  of  the  rockets  as  the 

flames  reached  the  rigging,  which  could  be  seen 

from  Rochefort^  Bochelle^  and    the  surrounding 

coast/ the  French  cut  their  cables,  and  all   ran 

ashore  except  two ;  and  a  little  before  six  on  the 

morning  of   the   12th,    (a   day    again    rendered 

memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  British   Nayy,) 

Lord  Cochrane  made  a  signal  to  that  effect,  and 

that  a   part  of  the   fleet    might  destroy  them. 

Lord   Gambier,  however,  conceived  that  in  the 

state  of  the  tide  at  that  time  no  attiempt  of  this 

kind  ;  could  be  made  with  safety,  and  he  therefore 

thought  proper  to  postpone  the  attack  till  the 

latter  part  of  the  flood.     Between  nine  and  ten  he 

.  made  signal   to  weigh,    and   ordered    the    Etna 

bomb  to  proceed  as  near  as  possible  and  bombard 

the  enemy's  ships,  and  about  noon  the  fleet  came 

to  anchor  three  miles  distant  from  the  fort  of  Aix. 

A  little  after  two,  Lord  Cochrane  in  the  Imperieuse 

opened   a  heavy   fire  on  the   Calcutta  and   the 

Yarsovie^and  the  former  quickly  struck  her  colours. 

Some  other  British  ships  had   now  come  up  to 

join  in  the  attack,  which  was  maintained  under  a 

tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries  of  Aix,  until 

La  Ville  de  Varsovie,  L'Aquilon,  and  Le  Ton- 

nerre,  also  surrendered*    Finding  the  prizes  could 
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not  be  got  off  they  were  burned,  after  the  priso- 
ners had  been  removed  from  them. 

Two  of  the  French  ships  got  up  the  river,  one 
was  set  on  fire  by  her  own  crew,  and  the  remam- 
ing  five  were  still  on  shore  at  the  mauth  of  the 
Charante.  Lord  Crambier  ordered  Admiral  Stop- 
fcrd,  who  had  with  him  the  Ceesar  an<j[  Theseus, 
three  fireships,  and  the  brats  of  the  fleet  with 
Gongreve  rockets,  to  act  against  them  in  the  way 
he  saw  most  practicable;  but  the  line-of-battle 
ships  grounded,  and  being  for  some  time  exposed 
to  imminent  danger.  Admiral  Stopford  perceived 
that  nothing  further  could  be  effected  except  by 
smaller  vessels ;  he  accordingly  returned  on  the 
J 3th  to  Basque  roads.  Lord  Cochrane  still 
remained  with  the  Imperieuse  and  Pallas  frigates 
in  the  road  of  Aix,  and  when  he  was  recalled  by 
signal,  he  declared^  his  cqnvi.ctiou  t^a.t  the  remain- 
der of  the  enemy's  ships  might  be  destroyed. 
He  did  not  join  the  Admiral  till  the  following  diiy, 
when  he  again  maintained  the  opinion  he  had 
expressed.  On  the  J 6th  he  departed  for  England, 
where  his  services  were  refarde^  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

The  result  of  this  brilliant  achievement  was, 
that  four  French  men-of-war,  and  three  frigates 
were  burnt,  and  six  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  driven  on  shore.  Of  the  whole  squadron, 
only  one  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped 
without  injury,  and  all  this  was  accomplished  with 
the.  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors  of  only  tj^n  men 
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killed  and  thirty-eigkt  wounded.  What  must 
have  been  the  mortification  of  the  French,  thus  to 
behold  the  British  flag  so  signally  triumphant  in 
their  very  harbours,  and  under  the  fire  of  their 
own  batteries.^ 

Considerable  success  also  attended  the  efforts  of 
^the  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  Lord  Collingwood. 
Their  services  had  been  during  the  summer,  highly 
useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  Patriots,  and 
towards  the  close  of  October,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  adding  another  laurel  to  the  trophies 
so  gallantly  won  by  them  at  Trafalgar.  Lord 
Collingwood,   expecting  that    the   Toulon    fleet 


*  Lord  Cochrane  having  declared  his  determination  to  oppose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Gambier,  the  latter  demanded  a  Court 
Martial,  which  commenced  at  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  continued  for  nine  days.  The  sentence  was  as  follows: — 
**  That  the  charge,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Gambier,  on 
the  12th  day  of  April,  the  enemy's  ships  being  then  on  shore,  and 
the  signal  having  been  made  that  they  could  be  destroyed,  did  for 
a  considerable  time  n^lect  or  delay  taking  effectual  measures  for 
destroying  them,"  has  not  been  proved  against  the  said  Admiral 
Lord  Gambler,  but  that  his  Lordship's  conduct  on  that  occasion 
as  well  as  his  general  cobduct  and  proceeding,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  employed  in  Basque  Roads,  between 
the  17th  day  of  March  and  the  26th  day  of  April,  1809^  was 
marked  by  zeal,  judgment,  ability,  and  an  anxious  ajttention  to 
the  welfare  of  his  Majesty^s  service,  and. do  therefore  adjudge  him 
to  be  most  honourably  acquitted  accordingly." 

In  returning  his  sword,  the  President,  (Sir  Roger  Curtis) 
addressed  Lord  Gambler  in  terms  highly  honourable  to  his  Lord* 
ship's  character.  ,  . 
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^ould  make  an  attempt  to  relieve  Barcelona,  took 
his  station  off  St.  Sebastians.  On  the  22d,  he 
received  information  that  a  squadron  consisting  of 
three  ships  of  the  line^  four  frigates  and  a  convoy 
of  sixteen  sail  had  put  to  sea.  On  the  foHowing 
day  they  hove  in  sight,  when  Rear-Admiral 
Martin  with  eight  of  the  best  sailing  ships  was 
ordered  to  give  chase.  The  Pomona  frigate  was 
directed  at  the  same  time  to  attack  the  convoy,  and 
^e  succeeded  the  same  evening  in  burning  five  of 
them.  Rear-Admiral  Martin  kept  up  the  chase 
with  persevering  diligence  until  the  25th,  when 
he  drove  on  shore  near  Frontegnan,  the  Bobuste 
of  eighty-four  guns,  bearing  Admiral  Bordaine's 
flag,  and  the  Leon  of  seventy-four,  which  were 
set  on  fire  by  the  enemy.  The  other  ship  of  the 
line  (the  Boree)  and  a  frigate  ran  on  shore  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  of  Cette.  No  lives  were  lost 
at  either  side,  as  scarcely  a  shot  was  fired.  But 
the  destruction  of  the  convoy  proved  a  more 
diffici|lt  business^!  as  they  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
bay  of  Bosas.  Thither  Lord  CoUingwood  de- 
tached a  squadron  under  Captain  Hallowell  with 
orders  to  bring  them  out  if  the  wind  permitted, 
otherwise  to  destroy  them.  They  found  the  con- 
voy moored  under  the  protection  of  the  castle, 
Fort  Trinidad,  and  several  new  batteries,  which 
the  French  had  erected.  Four  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  armed,  and  one  ef  them  enclosed  in 
boarding  nettings,  with  a  gun-boat  a-head.  Not- 
withstanding this  formidable  appearance  of  oppo- 
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sition,  the  boate  of  the  British  squadron  pushed^ 
forward  und^r  the  commaml  of  Lieutenant  Tailour. 
The  netted  vessel  was  speedily  boarded,  and 
captured  after  a  stout  resistance,  in  spite  of  the 
guns  from  the  castle  and  batteries,  and  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  shore;  and  the  whole 
convoy,  conisting  of  eleven  ships  was  burnt  or 
brought  off.  In  this  gallant  action  Lprd  YiscQunt 
Balgonie,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Maud,  and  the  Hon.  W. 
Waldegrave,  had  each  the  command  of  Si  boat* 
The  loss  of  the  victors  was  very  severe^  anpipuating 
to  fifteen  killed  and  fifty-five  wounded. 

Very  vigorous  operations  were  carried  on  thi^ 
year  against  the  French  oolpnies  in-  the,  West 
Indies.  The  enemy  had  for  some  time  expected 
an  attack  on  the  Island  of  Martinique,  and  some 
of  their  vessels  had  succeeded  in  eludipg  our 
eruizers,  arid  throwing  in  supplies.  An  expedi- 
tion consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  land  tropps,^ 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
George  Beckwith,  had  been  for  some  time  as- 
sembled at  Barbadoes  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
taking the  conquest  of  the  island,  which  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  sufferings 
from  want  of  provisions,  gave  reason  tp  suppose 
would  prove  no  very  difficult   task.     The  naval 


*  The  expedition  was  composed  of  the  7tb,  Sth^  13th,  15th, 
23d,  25th,  60th,  63d,  64th,  70th,  and  90th  regiments  of  Foot, 
the  York  Chasseurs,  and  some  black  regiments. 
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force^  under,  ike  eommatid  of  Bear-Admipal 
CcKshranev  'consifited  of  mi  sail  of  the  line  and 
twelve  frigatesi,  and  the  whole  armainent  «ailed 
'flt>in  Oarlisle  bAy  io  two  divisions  on  the  28th  of 
January. 

Major*General  iMaitland's  divisipn  effected  a 
landing  at  Saint  Lucid,  on  the  30tb>  unfler  the 
direotiou  of  Captain  Fahie  of  the  Belleisle;  while 
that  commanded  by  Major-General  Sir  George 
'P#evost  diisembarked,  on  the  same  day^  .at  Bay 
Robert,  the  landing  being,  protected  by  Captain 
•Beaver  of  the  Acasta.  Sir  George  Beckwith 
immediately  advanced  against  Fort  Bourbon,  and 
after  defeating  the  enemy  in  several  slight  actions, 
-gained  the  heights  of  Sourier,  which  conunanded 
the  place.  The  enemy  immediately  abandoned 
the  lower  fort,  after  they  had  spiked  the.guns  and 
blown  up  the  magazines;  and  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary General  Maitland's  diyijsion  effected  a  junction 
with  the  besieging  army. 

In  the- mean  time  the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  though 
strongly  fortified,  and  containing  above  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  surrendered  to  a  small  de- 
tachment of  two  hundred  British  troops  j  and  Bri- 
gadier-Generals Sir  Charles  Ship],ey  and  Stajbielia 
compelled  the  fort  of  Pigeon  Island  to  capitulate, 
after  a  sharp  bombardment,  the  seamen  having 
through  extraordinary  exertion  planted  several 
^^  cannon  and  howitzers  on  a  commanding  height 

The  whole  island  was  now  in  possessid^n  of  the 
British,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Bourbon,  upon 
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which  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  Sthy  from  four 
batteries  on  the  western  side^  while  their  own  guns 
were  turned  upon  them  from  Fort  Edward.  After 
a  short  but  spirited  resistance,  the  French  were 
driven  from  their  guns;  but  more  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  attack  of  the  eastern  side,  as 
the  rains  and  heavy  roads  greatly  increased  the 
labour  of  dragging  cannon  and  mortars  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Sourier.  This^  however,  was  at  length 
accomplished  by  the  persevering  exertions  of  the 
seamen  and  marines  of  the  York  and  Intrepid, 
and  on  the  22d  several  batteries  were  ready  to 
open  their  fire.  The  enemy  now  proposed  terms 
of  capitulation  which  were  considered  inadmissible, 
and  on  the  23d  a  furious  cannonade  was  com- 
menced from  the  batteries,  and  continued  all 
night.  The  effect  was  of  the  most  decisive  nature, 
as  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  guns,  their 
cannon  dismounted,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  one  of  the  magazines  in  the  fort  blew  up. 
Hostilities  immediately  ceased,  and  th^  garrison 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  France,  and  there  ex- 
changed rank  for  rank  ;*  but  on  account  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  British  Commander 
held  the  Captain-General  Yillaret  Joyeuse,  he  and 


*  After  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  from  Martmique  in  Qai- 
beronBay,  Bonaparte  refiised  the  exchange,  and  they  were  brought 
to  England,  and  added  to  the  number  of  their  unfortunate  country- 
men, already  pining  there  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  captivity. 
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his  aides-de-camp  were  sent  home  free  from  any 
restriction.  This  important  conquest  was  effected 
in  less  than  a  month,  with  the  loss  of  about  four 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  vigour 
and  perseverance  with  which  the  different  opera- 
tions were  carried  on,  amidst  incessant  rains,  was 
considered  highly  honourable  to  the  officers  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  the  brave  men  under  their 
command. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Martinique,  Sir 
George  Beckwith  detached  General  Maitland 
with  a  division  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
men  to  attack  the  Saints,  three  small  islands  of 
great  strength,  which  are  so  situated  with  respect 
to  each  other,  as  to  form  a  secure  and  spacious 
port.  In  this  harbour  a  French  squadron  of  three 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  had  taken 
refuge,  and  were  blockaded  by  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane.  On  the  14th  of  April,  Captain  Beaver 
of  the  Acasta,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  naval 
operations  connected  with  the  army,  led  the  ships 
in  through  a  very  narrow  channel,  and  landed  the 
troops  on  a  stony  beach  in  the  bay  of  Bois  Joly  ; 
hut  they  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the 
height  of  Mount  Russel,  which  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  gain  before  they  could  advance.  The 
attempt  was  one  of  the  most  perilous  description, 
as  the  mountain  is  above  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
exceedingly  steep,  and  covered  with  bushes;  yet 
it  was  most  gallantly  scaled  by  two  companies  of 
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rifle  men  supported  by  a  body  of  granadiers  and 
light  infantry,  and  the  French  were  driven  from 
their  formidable  position  with  considerable  loss. 
Still  new  obstacles  opposed  the  advance  of  the 
British,  as  they  had  in  their  front  three  of  the 
enemy's  forts  and  the  squadron  in  the  harbour^ 
while  their  left  was  flanked  by  the  fort  on  the 
islet  of  Cabrit.  They  immediately  formed  the 
resolution  of  opening  their  fire  on  the  squadron, 
and  having  landed  two  howitzers,  they  quicky. 
erected  a  battery,  and  commenced  such  a  can- 
nonade on  the  French  ships,  that  they  were  soon 
compelled  to  put  to  sea.  As  the  port  had  three 
passages,  Admiral  Cochrane  found  it  impossible  to 
guard  them  all  effectually  with  five  sail,  and  this, 
with  the  darkness  of  the  night,  proved  favourable 
to  the  escape  of  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's 
squadron.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  however, 
crossed  near  the  sternmost,  and  made  signal  to 
Captain  Fahie  in  the  Pompee  to  cripple  her  without 
bringing  on  the  collected  fire  of  three  line-of-bat- 
tle  ships,  which  were  then  in  line-a-breast.  Ac- 
companied by  the  Latona  and  Castor  frigates  and 
the  Recruit  sloop,  Captaip  Fahie  continued  the  pur- 
suit until  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16tli, 
when  he  brought  the  enemy's  ship  to  action,  and 
compelled  her  to  strike  after  a  brave  defence  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  She  prove^l  to  be  the 
D'Hautpoult  of  seventy-four  guns  and  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men.  Both  ships  were  complete 
wrecks,  and  the  loss  of  men  was  very  great ;  that 
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of  the  French  amounting  to  near  ninety^  while  ihe 
British  had  ten  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded. 
The  troops,  after  encountering  a  determined 
opposition  from  the  enemy  on  shore,  compelled 
them  ultimately  to  surrender  to  the  number  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men.  The  conquest  was 
effected  with  the  loss  of  sixty-eight  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  proved  highly  important  in 
securing  our  commerce  from  the  French  priva- 
teers. 

An  expedition  was  also  fitted  out  at  Jamaica  to 
assist  the  Spaniards  iu  regaining  possession  of  the 
city  of  Domingo  from  the  French,  By  the  peace 
of  1795  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo  was 
ceded  to  France,  but  so  averse  were  the  inhabi- 
tants to  this  change  of  masters,  that  a  third  of  the 
population  abahdoned  their  houses  and  estates,  and 
removed  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Main.  They 
even  carried  with  them  the  bones  of  Columbus, 
which  were  re-interned  with  all  suitable  solemnity 
at  the  Havannah.  The  blacks,  however,  being  in 
possession  of  the  other  part  of  the  island,  the 
French  troops  did  not  obtain  possession  of  the 
cession  which  ha(}  been  made  to  them  so  long 
before,  till  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  They  soon 
manifested  a  desire  to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  by  every  species  of  insult  and  injury. 
The  struggle  for  independence  in  the  mother  coun- 
try at  length  roused  the  Spaniards  of  Hispaniola 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty, 
and   Christophe,   the  black  President  of   Uayti, 
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having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them^  they 
obtained  considerable  supplies  from  that  quarter. 
Being  joined  by  some  hundreds  of  their  country- 
men^  who  had  left  the  island  rather  than  submit  to 
the  French  yoke^  the  patriots  under  Don  Juan 
Sanchez  Ramirez,  encamped  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1808,  within  twelve  leagues  of  the  capital* 
ferraud,  the  Governor,  marched  against  them  at 
the  head  of  six  hundred  troops,  but  he  had  reason 
to  repent  of  his  temerity,  for  he  was  so  completely 
routed  that  not  more  than  twenty  of  his  men 
escaped;  and  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
pursuers,  he  blew  out  hb  own  brains.  The 
Patriots  now  blockaded  the  city,  as  they  had 
neither  artillery  nor  engineers  to  besiege  it.  The 
blockade  was  kept  up  till  the  summer  of  the 
following  year,  during  which  time  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants,  augmented  by  the  cruel  policy 
df  the  Governor  Barquier,  were  extreme.  Horse^ 
mule,  and  ass-flesh  was  sold  at  a  dollar  a  pound, 
all  the  cats  and  dogs  in  the  town  were  consumed, 
and  even  hides  were  purchased  as  an  article  of 
food  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  blockading 
force  also  suffered  considerably  from  sickness  and 
want  of  necessaries,  yet  they  determined  to  per- 
severe until  they  cpuld  obti^in  succours  from  their 
allies,  the  English. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  blockade.  Captain 
Dashwood  with  a  few  ships  dispossessed  the  enemy 
of  the  bay  of  Samana,  one  of  the  most  command- 
ing stations  in  the  whole  island ;  and  soon  after  a 
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blockading  squadron  under  Captain  Fry ce  Cumby^ 
appeared  before  the  city.  Some  arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  supplied  by  the  British;  but  these 
proved  inadequate  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
successful  issue,  until  the  arrival  of  Brigadier- 
General  Carmichael  from  Jamaica  with  twelve 
hundred  men.  He  landed  at  Palenque,  thirty 
miles  from  Domingo,  on  the  28th  of  June ;  the 
works  were  reconnoitered  on  the  following  day, 
and  on  the  30th  all  communication  between  the 
city  and  Fort  Jeronimo  was  cut  off,  and  General 
Carmichael  established  his  head-quarters  at  the 
church  of  St.  Carlos,  within  musket  shot  of  the 
place.  Barquier  now  began  to  be  apprehensive  of 
danger,  and  demanded  a  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
in  reply  to  this  the  British  General  summoned  the 
enemy  to  capitulate,  but  Barquier,  by  various 
methods,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  terms  which 
the  besiegers  required.  At  length  preparations 
being  made  for  an  assault,  the  French  Governor 
thought  proper  to  submit,  and  the  city  was  surren- 
dered on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  be 
sent  to  France,  but  to  be  considered  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Spaniards  manifested  the  strongest  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  opportune  assistance  thus 
afforded  them,  in  the  recovery  of  their  long  lost 
capital.  King  George  111.  was  prayed  for  in  all 
the  churches,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  Generals,  by  which  all  vessels 
trading  under  the  British  flag  were  allowed  equal 
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coiDmercial  privileges  with  Spanish  subjects  in  all 
their  ports  in  Hispaniola. 

The  French  were  also  expelled  from  the  terri- 
tory in  South  America,  which  they  had  extorted 
from  Portugal  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The 
British  Captain  Yeo,  with  the  Confiance  and  some 
smaller  vessels,  having  taken  on  board  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Portuguese  troops  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  MarqueZy  proceeded  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year  against  the  French  territories  in 
Guiana.  After  obtaining  possession  of  the  districts 
of  Oyapok  and  Aproak,  Captain  Yeo,  on  the  6th 
of  January,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
attacked  Fort  Diamant  and  Grand  Cane  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Mahuri,  carried  them  with  a 
trifling  loss,  and  having  thus  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  river,  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
were  landed.  He  now  attacked  and  carried  two 
other  forts  higher  up  the  river.  On  the  7th, 
Victor  Hugues,  the  Governor,  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  men  against  a  battery  manned 
by  Portuguese:  but  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
Captain  Yeo  with  a  reinforceilient,  tbe  enemy  was 
repulsed  and  driven  back  to  Cayenne,  after  an 
action  of  three  hours  continuance.  .The  allies 
pursued,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
house  of  the  Governor,  which  was  defended  as  an 
out-post,  they  arrived  before  Cayenne  on  the  9th^ 
and  summoned  the  town.  A  capitulation  was 
speedily  agreed  upon,  and  the  once  celebrated 
Victor  Hugues  terminated  his  political  career,  by 
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surrendering  the  last  remaining  possessioti  of  the 
French  on  the  Ameriean  Continent.  Foar  hun- 
dred regular  troops  laid  down  their  arms^  besides 
which  the  enemy  possessed  a  force  of  eight 
hundred  militia  and  blacks.  Thirty-three  of  the 
allies  were  killed  or  wounded  in  accomplishing 
this  enterprize.  During  the  operations  the  Topaze 
frigate  of  forty-eight  guns  arrived  in  the  oiBng 
with  stores  and  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison. 
But  the  skilful  mancpuvres  of  the  Confiance  having 
driven  her  from  the  coast,  she  fell  in  with  three 
British  ships  off  Basseterre,  and  after  a  smart 
action,  surrendered. 

The  island  of  Senegal,  the  only  settlement  of 
the  French  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  wrested 
from  them  in  the  summer^of  this  year.  Though  a 
sterile  unhealthy  spot,  its  situation  possessed  great 
commercial  advantages.  It  was  the  principal 
market  for  that  horrible  traffic  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
from  it  the  French  exported  annually  l^500,00()lbs. 
of  gum.  Privateers  fitted  out  here,  having  consi- 
derably annoyed  the  British  trade,  Major  Maxwell, 
the  commander  at  Goree,  resolved  on  attacking 
the  place ;  and  having  embarked  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  of  the  garrison  of  Goree,  on 
board  some' light  vessels,  under  convoy  of  the  Sole- 
bay  frigate,  Captain  Columbine,  and  the  Tygress 
brig,  he  reached  the  entrance  of  the  river  on  the 
7th  of  July.  A  moving  bank  of  sand  is  the  chief 
defence  of  the  settlement  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  at- 
tempting the  passage  through  a  tremendous  surf. 
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a  schooner  i¥ent  on  shore^  and  a  sloop  laden  with 
provisions  and  stores  was  lost.  Howerer^  the  de- 
tachment^  with  sixty  marines  from  the  ships^  ef- 
fected a  landing,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
left  bank. 

The  French  were  apparently  resolved  to  make 
a  determined  resistance,  and  to-  this  end  they 
formed  a  strong  line  of  defence  at  Babaque  with 
several  ships  moored  in  front ;  and  as  a  further 
protection  they  threw  a  strong  boom  across  the 
river.  An  attack  made  upon  the  British  on  the  9th 
of  July  being  repulsed,  the  frigate  and  Derwent 
sloop  were  directed  to  bombard  the  port  of 
Babaque,  and  on  the  12th,  preparations  were  made 
for  a  united  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  of  defence. 
But  this  was  happily  prevented  by  the  French 
commander  offering  to  capitulate  ;  and  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
laid  down  their  arms  on  condition  of  being  sent  to 
France,  but  they  were  not  to  serve  against  Great 
Britain  or  her  allies  until  regularly  exchanged. 

Lord  Minto,  the  Governor  General  of  India, 
had  for  some  time,  conceived  the  project  of  clear- 
ing the  Indian  Ocean  of  the  enemies  of  Britain, 
and  during  this  year  the  plan  was  successfully 
commenced  by  an  expedition  which  s£ulcd  from''' 
Madras  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Bertie 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keating,  for  an  attack  on 
the  Island  of  Bourbon.  The  land  forces  con- 
sisted of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  56th  regiment, 
with  some  Sepoys,  and  on  the  23d  of  September^ 
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^t  five  A.  M.  they  landed  to  the  southward  of 
Point  de  Calotte,  seven  miles  from  St.  Paul's* 
The  great  object  of  the  British  was  to  cross  the 
causeways  that  extend  over  the  lake,  before  the 
enemy  could  discover  theii*  disembarkation;  and 
this  was  effected  with  so  much  .celerity  and 
caution,  that  at  seven  oVlock  they  were  in  pos^ 
session  of  the  batteries  Lambousiere  and  La 
Centiere.  Captain  Imlack  was  now  ordered  wiih 
one  hundred  and  forty  men  to  seize  the  battery  of 
Neuf,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  enemy; 
but  on  his  way  he  fell  in  with  the  entire  French 
force  strongly  posted  with  eight  brass  field  pieces 
on  their  fianks*  They  were  charged  by  the 
British  with  great  gallantry,  but  they  maintained 
their  post,  till  Captain  Hanmor  of  the  5Bth, 
and  Captain  Forbes,  with  the  reserve,  joined  in 
the  attack,  when  the  enemy,  after  a  spirited 
resistance,  gave  way,  leaving  their  artillery  in  the 
hands  of  the  assailants.  No  further  oppositioa 
was  made,  and  by  half-past  eight  o^cIock,  the 
British  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  batteries, 
magazines,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pieces 
of  cannon  and'  all  the  public  stores,  with  a 
number  of  prisoners.  The  shipping  in  the 
harbour  surrendered  on  the  same  day  to  the 
British  squadron,  and  the  entire  of  the  bat- 
teries being  destroyed,  the  whole  of  the  troops 
were  re-embarked  before  eight  o'clock  the  same 
evenings     This    service,    which    was    only    pre* 
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liiuiDary  to  the  more  important  events  in  this 
quarter  of  the  subsequent  year,  ivas  accom- 
plished with  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Bri« 
tishy  of  about  one  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  Peninsular  War. — King  Joseph  ro-enten  Madrid  with  great 
Pomp. — Severe  Measures  adopted  by  the  Intnisiye  Government. 
— Increa^  Energy  of  the  Spaniards. — Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  tlie  Spanish  Nation. — Surrender  of  Ferrol  and  a 
Spanish  Squadron  to  the  Enemy. — Traitorous  Attempt  on 
Cadiz  frustrated. — The  Central  Junta  endeavours  to  inspire 
the  People  with  firmness. — Second  Siege  and  Surrender  of 
Saragossa. — The  Heroic  Pdlafox  is  sent  to  France. — Honors 
conferred  upon  that  City  by  the  Junta. — Hostilities  in  various 
Provinces. — Progress  of  Marshal  Victor  against  the  Spanish 
Army  of  the  Centre. — General  Vonegas  is  defeated  at  Ucles. — 
Victor  advances  through  La  Mancha  into  Estremadura,  to 
attack  Cuesta's  Army. — Battle  of  Medellin,  and  Defeat  of 
'Cucsta. — Sebastiani  defeats  the  Spaniards  near  Ciudad  Real. 
— CuGsta  is  appointed  '  Captain- General,  and  b  speedily 
enabled  again  to  take  the  Field. — ^The  Junta  declines  receiving 
British  Troops  into  Cadiz. — Advance  of  Marshal  Soult  to  the 
Re-conque^t  of  Portugal. — Patriotic  Energy  of  the  Portuguese* 
— The  progress  of  tlie  Enemy  is  considerably  checked  by  the 
vigorous  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  General  Silveira. — 
Soult  enters  Portugal  and  advances  to  Oporto* — The  dissentions 
of  the  Inhabitants  occasion  the  Surrender  of  the  City. — 
Horrible  cruelties  committed  by  the  French  at  Oporto. — 
The  communication  between  Soult  and  Ney  is  cut  off  by  the 
activity  of  the  Portuguese  and  tiie  Gallician  Peasantry,  who 
capture  Vigo.--The  Marquis  de  Romana  takes  Villa  Franca. 
— Soult  affects  to  adopt  conciliatory  proceedings. 
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f^HEN  Bonaparte  had  taken  hi^  departure  from 
Spain  after  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  he  left 
B  numerous  army  tp  secure  a  conquest,  which  was 
then  considered  as  decidedly  accomplished.  The 
^orps  of  Victor  and  Lefebvre,  amounting  to  about 
fifty  thousand  men,  kept  the  capital  in  awe,  and 
under  their  auspices  addresses  were  speedily  pror 
cured  for  recalling  King  Joseph  to  the  direction  of 
the  government.  On  the  22d  of  January,  he  re- 
entered,'amid  the  discharge  of  a  hundred  cannon, 
a  city,  from  which  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
when  unrestrained,  had  driven  him  a  short  time 
since.  He  moved  in  grand  procession  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Isidim,  where  h^^was  received  by  the 
Bishops  and  Ckrgy  with  an  adulatory  address. 
In  his  reply  the  intrusive  King  affected  to  say, 
that  in  mounting  the  throne,  of  Spajn,  he  wps 
led  by  his  duty  and  conscience,  and  not  by  his  pri-> 
vate  inclinations.  That  the  terms  on  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  crown,  were  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  the  independence  of 
the  ]\Ionarchy,  the  integrity  of  its  territory,  and 
the  liberty  of  its  citizens;  he  hoped  that  (he 
crown  would  not  be  disgraped  ^pon  his  head,  and 
that  through  him  all  Spaniards  would  be  happy« 
After  the  celebration  of  High  Mass,  Joseph 
proceeded  in  royal  state  to  the  palacey  and  for 
three  days  and  nights  every  external  symbol  of 
rejoicing  w^  manifested.     On  the  follofring  dpy. 
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two  decrees  were  issued  of  a  very  opposite 
tendency,  the  one  denouncing  death  against  all 
who  should  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Junta ;  the  other  calling  on  the  Bishops  of  the 
realm  to  offer  up  thinks  to  the  Almighty^  for  the 
success  which  had  crowned  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon^  and  implore  Heaven  that  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  wisdom  might  rest  upon  the 
new  government^  and  cau^se  it  to  abjure  everj 
sentiment  but  such  as  the  interests  of  the  Mo« 
narchy  should  inspire.  The  llagitious  outrages 
which  followed^  and  tlie  -severe  laws  imposed  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection,  were  convincing 
evidences  that  these  praters  were  ineffectual,  for 
neither  the  spirit  of  wisdom  nor  of  peace  seemed 
to  actuate  the  proceedings  of  the  usurper.  The 
finances  were  in  a  most  disorganized  state,  com- 
mercial credit  was  destroyed,  the  ferocious 
tyranny  of  the  army  was  encouraged  by  the  Court, 
and  a  cruel  decree  against  the  adherents  of  the 
Junta  had  caused  a  reteliatory  edict  from  the 
Council  of  Seville,  which  threatened  to  produce 
^scenes  of  the  most  sanguinary  nature. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  invaders  had  only 
subdued  that  part  of  Spain  which*  their  armies 
covered  ;  and  though  the  native  troops  had  been 
4iisper8ed«  and  their  allies  forced  by  circumr 
stances  to  a  temporary  abandonment  of  thek 
^au^e,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  remained  unconquered,  and  they  resolved 
to  assert  the  independence  of  their  country,   or 
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perish  in  the  contest.  The  masterly  retreat  of 
8ir  John  Moore^  attended  as  it  had  been  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  numbers  of  our  brave 
soldiers,  was  productive  of  results  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  common  cause;  for  while  Bonaparte 
with  intense  eagerness  pressed  the  pursuit  of  the 
British  army,  the  southern  provinces  had  time  to 
rally  their  forces,  and  repair  in  some  measure  the 
Josses  sustained  by  Blake  and  Castanos*  La 
Manila  and  part  of  Estremadura,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  French,  were  re-conquered : 
the  armies  of  Palafox,  Cuesta,  and  the  Duke  deV 
Infantado,  were  re«-organized ;  and  what  tended 
chiefly  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
people,  was  the  determination  of  the  Court  of 
London  still  to  support  the  cause  of  Spanish 
independence.  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed 
on  the  14th  of  January,  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  the  Spanish  Nation  acting  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand,  by  which  his  Britannic  Majesty 
engaged  to  continue  to  assist  the  Spaniards  in 
their  struggle  to  the  utmost  of  his  power — and  to 
acknowledge  no  other  King  of  Spain  butTerdi- 
nand  and  his  lawful  successors — while  the  Spanish 
Government  pledged  itself  never  to  cede  to  France 
any  portion  of  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It 
was  at' the  same  time  agreed  that  mutual  facilities 
should  be  afforded  to  the  commerce  of  both 
countries,  and  that  the  Spaniards  should  adopt 
effectual  measures  for  preventing  the  squadrons  iu 
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their  diifercni  porfs  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French. 

To  obtain  possession  of  the  Spanish  ports  and 
ships  was  a  leading  object  of  the  enemy.  After 
securing  the  possession  of  Coruniia,  a  division 
under  General  Mermet  invested  Ferrol,  and  the 
treachery  of  the  Spanish  commander  delivered 
into  his  hands  eight  ships  of  the  line,  three 
frigates,  and  several  smaller  vessels.  The  strength 
of  Cadiz  left  little  hope  of  obtaining  possession  of 
that  port  but  by  similar  means,  and  the  traitor^ 
Moria,  was  employed  to  corrupt,  if  possible,  the 
Governor  Virues.  A  letter  was  intercepted,  in 
which  the  former  endeavoured  to  persuade  Virues 
that  the  same  necessity  which  had  forced  himself 
to  surrender  the  capital,  and  thus  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants,  now  called  on  him  to 
follow  his  example;  and  he. sought  at  the  same 
time  by  the  most  artful  insinuations  to  inspire  him 
with  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  the  British,  who, 
he  said,  if  they  got  possession  of  Cadiz,  would 
make  it  an  English  garrison.  Though  the 
Governor's  integrity  was  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  suspected,  yet  it  was  deemed  adviseable, 
under  existing  circumstances,  that  he  should 
resign  the  command,  which  was  conferred  on  Don 
Felix  Jones,  an  officer  who  had  acted  with  great 
skill  and  valour  during  the  operations  which 
terminated  in  the  capture  of  Dupont's  army. 
Every  means  was  now  adopted  to  place  Cadiz  in 
such  a.  state  of  defence  as  should  frustrate  all  the 
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attempts  of  the  enemy.  The  Junta  which  had 
taken  up  its  residence  in  Seville,  where  their 
venerable  President  Count  Florida  Blanca  died  in 
his  eighty-first  year,  issued  a  proclamation  on  th^ 
1st  of  January,  in  which  they  exhorted  the 
nation^  notwithstanding  the  disasters  which  had 
occurred^  still  to  cherish  hope,  and  retain  their 
courage  and  firmness^  They  at  the  same  time^ 
sent  deputies  from  their  own  body  to  accelerate  the 
formation  of  new  armies.  They  called  to  their 
aid  the  ceremonies  of  religion  to  excite  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  High  Mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  presence  of  the  Junta,  at  which  the  relics 
of  St.-  Fernando  were  displayed,  and  his  inter- 
cession was  implored  to  procure  deliverance  for 
the  Spanish  nation. 

In  the  north-east  of  Spain  Saragossa  was  at 
this  time  sustaining  all  the  horrors  of  a  second 
siege.  After  his  defeat  at  Tudela,  the  brave 
Palafox  returned  to  this  devoted  city  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  resisting  the  new  dangers 
with  which  it  was  menaced.  All  the  French  within 
its  walls  were  sent  to  distant  places  of  confinement^ 
as  a  necessary  precaution  against  treachery  on 
their  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
them  from  the  rage  of  the  Spaniards.  The  old 
men,  women,  and  children  were  ordered  to  quit 
the  city  within  three  days,  and  measures  were 
adopted  for  their  support  in  other  places ;  while 
various  regulations  were  proposed  as  necessary  to 
penetrate    the    object    of   their    invaders.      But 
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before  these  plans  could  be  carried  into  execution, 
the  French  under  Marshal  Moncey  sat  down 
once  more  before  the  walls  of  Saragossa. 

The  enemy  were  driven  on  the  1st  of  December 
from  some  posts  of  which  they  had  obtained  posses- 
sion, and  the  operations  were  languidly  pressed 
until  the  arrival  of  several  mortars,  howitzers, 
and  instruments  for  mining  under  Generals  Dedon 
and  Lacoste.  In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes  and  every  age  were  employed  in 
strengthening  the  fortifications,  while  the  troops 
of  Arragon  occupied  the  heights,  particularly 
that  of  the  Torrero,  which  commanded  the  city  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile.  This  post  with  two  others 
was  attacked  and  carried  by  the  French  on  the 
20th  of  December;  but  in  an  assault  on  the 
suburb  of  the  Arrabal,  on  the  same  day,  Marshal 
Mortier  was  repulsed  by  the  gallant  Palafox  with 
the  loss  of  four  thousand  men. 

The  French  now  inundated  the  country  opposite 
the  Arrabal,  to  prevent  the  Patriots  from  making 
sorties.  Moncey  at  the  same  time  informed 
Palafox,  that  Madrid  had  surrendered,  and  that 
the  English  were  flying  to  Corunna,  and  he 
called  on  the  Captain-General,  by  a  timely  capi- 
tulation, to  save  Saragossa  from  inevitable  de« 
struction.  To  this  the  heroic  chief  replied,  that 
if  Madrid  had  fallen,  it  must  have  been  betrayed; 
and  if  so,  it  was  but  a  single  town.  The  people 
of  Saragossa  were  not  to  be  intimidated   by  the 
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intelligeuce ;  it  bad  been  already  tried  and 
proved  tbat  tbey  could  endure  tbe  borrors  of 
a  siege ;  to  conquer  or  die  was  tbe  language  of 
tbe  very  women  and  children  in  Saragoasa. 

Tbe  Freacb  now  perceiving  tbat  tbeir  object 
could  only  be  accomplisbed  by  a  regular  in- 
vestment of  tbe  city,  began  to  construct  batteries^ 
and  at  the  beginning  of  January^  Junot  took  the 
command  of  tbe  French  army,  which  amounted 
to  about  sixty  thousand  men.  0|i  the  lOtb,  the 
bombardment  began,  and  the  principal  6re  was 
directed  against  the  bead^quarters  of  the  General. 
A  malignant  disease  being  superadded  to  the  other 
calamities  of  this  devoted  city,  the  superior 
strength  of  the  .besiegers  enabled  them  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Bridge  de  la  Huerba.  Don  Francisco,  tbe  brother 
of  Palafox,  left  Saragossa  about  the  same  time  to 
organize  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  and  bis 
activity  was  such  that  the  enemy  soon  became 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions. 

Soon  after  this.  Marshal  Lannes  assumed  tbe 
command  of  the  besieging  army,  while  St.  Cyr 
and  Suchet  covered  the  siege  with  two  divisions. 
L'aunes  received  orders  to  proceed  with  vigour, 
and  having  entered  the  Plaza,  fresh  works  were 
raised,  and  a  tremendous  fire  cf  shot  and  shells 
%^:.^  opened  upon  the  town.  At  the  same  time  a 
:^icrraneous  war  was  carried  on  by  tbe  French 

r  ^  rs  and  miners,  by  whom  houses  were  blown 
p   i:ito  tbe   air    from    their    very    foundations. 
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The  Spaniards  opposed  these  operations  by 
countermines,  and  every  day  numbers  at  both 
sides  ^ere  suffocated  by  this  horrible  species  of 
warfare.  Still  the  brave  inhabitants  resolved 
to  defend  the  place  of  their  birth  from  street  to 
street,  from  house  to  house,  and  from  room  to 
room.  The  bombardment  which  continued  forty- 
two  days,  kept  the  city  in  twilight  darkness, 
horribly  illumined  at  intervals  by  the  Aire  issuing 
from  the  mouths  of  the  cannon  and  mortars, 
while  the  bombs  ^of  which  seventeen  thousand 
were  thrown  into  the  town  during  the  siege,) 
scattered  destruction  on  every  side.  Yet  while 
writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death,  even  the  women 
and  children  were  scarcely  heard  to  utter  a  sigh, 
and  the  priests  were  frequently  seen  while 
advancing  to  meet  the  foe,  to  drop  their  musket 
or  sabre,  and  administer  to  the  dying  the  last  rites 
of  their  religion.  Before  the  end  of  January, 
two  thirds  of  the  town  were  in  ruins,  i^nd  its 
stock  of  ammunition  was  so  exhausted,  that  its 
heroic  defenders  had  no  gun-powder  but  what 
they  manufactured  day  by  day,  and  no  other 
cannon  balls  than  those  which  the  besiegers  fired 
into  the  town. 

On  the  30th,  sixty  bouses  were  blown  up,  and 
the  French  gained  possession  of  the  monasteries 
of  Las  Monicas  and  the  Augustines.  A  dreadful 
carnage  accompanied  this  assault,  every  inch  of 
ground  in  the  church  having  been  defended  by 
the  monks,    until  the  pavement  of  the  sacred 
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edifice  streamed  with  blood.  Shattered  by  re- 
peate<l  bombs,  the  roof  gave  way  ia  the  midst  of 
the  conflict,  and  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash 
upon  the  combatants ;  yet  such  was,  the  fury  of 
the  few  survivors,  that  after  recovering  from  the 
shock  caused  by  this  disaster,  they  renewed  the 
contest  with  sanguinary  ferocity  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins,  and  over  the  lifeless  bodies  of  their 
fallen  comrades.  The  French  army  suffered  a 
heavy  loss  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  General 
Lacoste,  commander  of  artillery,  who  was  killed 
about  this  period. 

But  the  ravages  of  that  dreadful  pestilence 
which  raged  among  the  population  of  this  devoted 
city,  proved  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
besiegers,  by  daily  thinning  the  ranks  of  its 
heroic  defenders.  This  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  indescribable  sufferings  which  they 
had  endured  for  so  long  a  time,  while  they  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  scantily  supplied  with  food.  The 
horrors  by  which  they  were  on  every  side  en- 
veloped were  sufficient  to  appal  the  firmest  minds. 
By  day  a  sulphureous  atmosphere  concealed  the 
face  of  Heaven:  by  night  the  fire  from  the 
artillery  and  the  flames  of  burning  houses  pro- 
duced a  terrific  illumination.  Neither  were  the 
wretched  inhabitants  permitted  to  take  that  rest 
so  necessary  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength, 
their  slumbers  being  every  moment  broken  by  the 
thunders  of  the  bombardment  or  the  explosion  of 
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the  mines.  Above  thirty  hospitals  were  estab- 
lished for  the  reception  of  the  siek,  and  as  one 
of  these  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
the  patients  were  removed  to  another  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  by  this  means  the  contagion  spread 
to  every  part  of  Saragossa. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  the  hope  of  a 
successful  defence  began  to  fail,  and  Palafox 
himself  having  been  seized  with  the  contagion, 
some  representations  were  made  to  Don  Pedro 
Maria  Ric,  upon  whom  the  command  had  de : 
volved,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  capitulating; 
but  this  brave  man  continued  the  defence  seven- 
teen days  longer,  and  on  the  19th  he  assembled  the 
Junta  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  different  chiefs. 
From  their  statements  it  appeared  that  there 
remained  only  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  two  of  the  infantry  fit  for  service,  and  that 
of  the  horses  all  had  died  of  hunger  except  sixty- 
two — ^that  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  and 
neither  men  nor  materials  left  to  repair  them — 
and  that  should  the  enemy  make  a  general  attack, 
the  loss  of  the  city  was  inevitable,  and  would  be 
followed  by  every  imaginable  horror.  The  result 
of  the  deliberations  was,  that  twenty-six  of  the 
members  voted  for  a  capitulation,  and  eight, 
among  whom  was  Ric,  against  it,  urging  that 
they  might  yet  be  succoured.  The  opinion  of  the 
minority,  however,  prevailed,  and  they  resolved 
to  go  uo  farther  than  to  apply  for  a  suspension  of 
liostilities  for  three  days  until  they  should  ascertain 
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the  situation  of  the  Spanish  armies.  Lannea 
treated  this  message  as  an  insult^  though  in  his 
summons  he  had  proposed  a  similar  plan  himself^ 
and  he  only  replied  by  a  shower  of  bombs.  On 
the  same  evening  the  enemy  gained  possession  of 
the  Tanneries,  and  some  other  important  posts^  . 
but  being  driven  back  from  the  Convent  of  Sainf 
Sepulcro,  Ric  seized  the  favourable  moment  to 
rouse  the  nearly  extinguished  spirit  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  public  crier  went  round  the  city 
to  proclaim  this  success .  by  sound  of  trumpet. — 
But  the  effort  proved  fruitless,  for  disease  had 
subdued  a  people  hitherto  invincible;  thirty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  already  perished, 
the  few  survivors  were  in  attendance  on  their  sick 
and  dying  friends,  three  or  four  hundred  of  whom 
were  the  daily  victims  of  the  pestilence.  Besides 
these  more  than  five  hundred  officers  and  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  were  entombed  in  the  ruins,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  city  was  demolished.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Junta  declared,  that  they  had  fulfilled 
their  oaths;  for  Sarcyossa  was  destroyed,  and  a 
flag  of  truce  was  despatched,  requesting  a  suspen« 
sion  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours  to  nego* 
ciate  a  capitulation.  Marshal  Lannes  refused  to 
listen  to  any  terms  unless  the  Junta  waited  upon 
hinv  within  two  hours.  Don  Pedro  Ric,  with  a 
deputation,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  French 
head-quarters,  where  he  was  received  by  Marshal 
Lannes  with  affected  indifference.    The   French 
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Commander-in*Chief  reproached  the  Junta  and 
the  inhabitants  for  the  resistance  they  had  made, 
declaring  that  they  deserved  little  consideration 
at  his  hands.  Ric  replied  with  noble  firmness, 
that  he  did  not  know  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
that  he  believed  they  would  accept  a  capitulation 
becoming  the  heroism  with  which  Saragossa  had 
defended  itself.  Struck  with  the  manliness  of 
this  declaration,  Lannes  forbore  further  insult. 
He  said  that  the  women  and  children  should  be 
safe,  and  that  the  negociation  was  concluded.  To 
this  Ric  answered,  that  it  was  not  yet  begun,  for 
this  would  be  surrendering  at  discretion,  and 
Saragossa  had  no  such  intention.  If  the  Marshal 
insisted  oh  this,  he  might  renew  his  attacks,  '^  and 
1^  and  my  companions,"  said  the  brave  Arragonese, 
'^  will  return  to  the  city,  and  defend  ourselves^ 
we  have  yet  arms  and  ammunition  and  daggers: 
war  is  never  without  precariousness,  and  if  we 
are  driven  to  despair,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
who  are  to  be  victorious."^  After  some  farther 
conference,  a  capitulation  was  agreed  to,  by 
which  the  garrison  of  Saragossa  were  to  surrender 
prisoners,  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the  Freqch 
Marshal  pledged  his  honor  that  their  brave 
commander  Palafox  might  go  where  he  pleased. 
General  Laval  was  appointed  governor,  and  the 
victorious  troops  entering  the  city  the  same 
evening,  a  pillage  immediately  commenced. 
Though  the  French  accounts  boasted  that  seven- 
teen thousand  men  laid   down   their   arms,    not 
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more- than  two  thousand  four  hundred  were  found 
in  the  place  capable  of  service;  the  remainder 
were  in  the  hospitals.  Lannes  made  his  public 
entry  on  Sunday  the  Sth  of.  March,  under  a 
discharge  of  two  hundred  cannon,  and  repaired 
to  the  church  of  the  Pillar,  where  an  adulatory 
discourse  was  delivered  by  the  suffragan  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  had  joined  the  invaders  of 
his  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 
A  splendid  entertainment  followed,  and  to  these 
rejoicings  succeeded  extensive  contributions  which 
were  extorted  from  this  devastated  city.  At  the 
period  of  the  capitulation,  the  gallant  Palafox 
was  ill  of  a  fever  on  the  brain^  from  which  it  was 
expected  that  he  could  not  recover ;  but  when  he 
became  in  some  degree  convalescent,  he  was 
hurried  a  prisoner  into  France,  in  spite  of  the 
pledge  which  Lannes  had  given,  that  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased. 

Thus  fell  Saragossa,  after  two  sieges,  few 
parallels  for  which  are  to  be  found  in  history. 
The  survivors  might  have  said  to  their  enemies 
as  the  brave  garrison  of  Fort  St.  Philip  in  Minorca 
did  to  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  when  laying  down 
their  arms :  ^  We  surrender  them  to  God,  and 
not  to  the  force  which  has  surrounded  us. 
Disease  has  deprived  us  of  the  power  of  resis- 
tance.^' Horrible  as  war  must  ever  appear  even 
in  its  mildest  forms,  or  when  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  the  purest  patriotism  and  self- 
devotedness,    yet    when    the    salvation    of    the 
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country  requires  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  her 
children,  and  when  we  se?  the  whole  population 
of  a  city  voluntarily  offering  themselves  on  the 
national  altar,  every  other  feeling  is  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  a  herc>ism  so  pure  and  so  disinte- 
rested. In  no  other  light  can  we  view  the 
conduct  of  the  gallant  Palafox  arid  the  brave 
inhabitants  of  Saragossa.  Though  the  city  fell, 
the  sacrifice  was  productive  of  the  most  important 
consequences  to  the  general  cause  of  Spain.  The 
detention  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  French 
army  for  several  months  from  the  pursuit  of  other 
oBjects,  and  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  Its 
bravest  soldiers  before  these  feeble  ramparts, 
afforded  the  Spaniards  in  other  quarters  an  oppor- 
tunity to  re-organize  their  scattered  forces,  while 
the  sufferingr  and  heroic  example  of  the  Sara- 
gossans  inspired  them  with  tresh  resolutions  of 
opposing  to  the  last  their  cruel  oppressors.  The 
Junta  expressed  their  sense  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  nation  by  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
in  a  decree,  which  ensured  to  Palafox  the  reward 
of  his  heroism,  whenever  he  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  Every  officer  and  soldier  was  raised  a 
step  in  rank;  pensions  were  settled' on  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  all  who  perished  ;  Saragossa  was 
exempted  from  contributions  for  ten  years  after 
the  peace,  when  all  the  public  edifices  should 
be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  a 
monument  erected  in  the  square  of  the  city,  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants 
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and  their  glorious  defence.*  "  Time  passes 
away,"  said  the  Junta,  "and  days  will  come  when 
these  dreadful  convulsions,  with  which  the  genius 
of  iniquity  is  now  afflicting  the  earth,  will  have 
subsided.  The  friends  of  virtue  and  of  patriotism 
will  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  to  visit  those 
migestic  ruins,  and  beholding  them  with  admiration 
and  with  lenvy,  *  Here,'  they  will  say,  ^  stood  that 
city  which  in  modern  ages  realized,  or,  more  truly, 
surpassed  those  ancient  prodigies  of  devotedness 
and  constancy,  which  are  scarcely  credited  in 
history!  Without  a  regiment,  without  other 
defence  than  a  weak  wall,  without  other  resources 
than  its  courage,  it  first  dared  to  provoke  the  fury 
of  the  tyrant;  twice  it  withstood  the  force  of  his 
victorious  legions.      The  subjugation  of  this  open 


*  During  this,  as  in  the  former  memorable  siege,  the  instaneca 
of  female  heroism  were  extremely  numerous.  Women  of  the 
most  elegant  manners,  and  of  the  highest  orders  in  society,  formed 
themselves  into  corps  to  carry  refreshments,  to  hear  away  the 
wounded,  and  frequently,  accompanied  by  their  children,  to  join 
their  husbands  and  fathers  in  opposing  the  common  enemy.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  second  siege  the  celebrated  Augustina 
resumed  her  station  at  the  Portello,  and  was  frequently  seen, 
armed  with  a  knife  or  sabre,  in  the  midst  of  death  and  desolation, 
animating  the  troops.  An  illustrious  lady,  named  Rurita,  who 
headed  one  of  the  corps,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  after  learning 
that  her  daughter  had  been  shot.  According  to  Sir  John  Carr» 
who  had  his  information  from  Colonel  Don  M.  Malaguilla,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Saragossa,  not  less  than  six  hundred  woolen  and 
children  perished  by  the  bullet  and  bayonet  during  the  second 
siege. 
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and  defenceless  town  cost  France  more  blood, 
more  tears,  more  slaughter,  than  the  conquest  of 
whole  kingdoms  ;  nor  was  it  French  valour  that 
subdued  it;  a  deadly  and  general  pestilence  pros<*> 
trated  the  sirength  of  its  defenders,  and  the 
enemy,  when  they  entered,  triumphed  over  a  few 
sick  and  dying  men ;  but  they  did  not  subdue 
citizens,  nor  conquer  soldiers/' 

Hostilities  were  carried  on  at  this  time  in  various 
quarters  of  the  Peninsula,  and  though  the  French 
armies  had  overrun  Navarre  and  Arragou,  Biscay, 
Asturias,  the  Castiles,  Leon,  and  Gallicia,  they 
had  not  subdued  them.  General  Reding  was 
collecting  an  army  in  Catalonia,  the  Duke  del 
Infantado  was  re-forming  the  army  of  the  centre 
and  was  directed  to  advance  on  Ocana  and 
Aranjuez.  The  army  of  Estremadura  under  his 
conduct  had  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
French,  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  bridge  of  Almarez,  and  drove 
the  enemy  to  Talavera.  The  gallant  Romana, 
at  the  same  time,  carried  on  a  desultory  species  of 
warfare,  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  in  which  he 
was  so  well  seconded  by  the  brave  inhabitants, 
that  it  was  attended  with  most  destructive  conse- 
quences to  the  invaders.  To  detail  these  various 
operations  would  be  both  difficult  and  uninterest- 
ing; we  will  therefore,  for  the  present,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  proceedings  of  Marshal  Victor^ 
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^hose  operations  Mrere  directed  against  the  Army 
of  the  Centre.* 

On  the  10th  of  January,  Victor  marched  from 
Toledo,  at  the  head  of  the  first  corps,  to  attack 
the  army  of  the  Duke  del  Infantado^  which  was 
beginning  to  advance  on  the  capital.  On  the 
13th  they  came  up  with  the  Spanish  advanced- 
guard,  consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
under  Yenegas,  at  Ucles.t  The  Spaniards  at  first 
displayed  some  vigour,  but  being  chietly  composed 
of  raw  recruits,  their  position  was  speedily  turned, 
and  two  thousand  prisoners,  with  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
When  the  *Duke  del  Infantado  heard  of  this 
disaster,  he  made  such  a  disposition  of  his  remain- 
ing force,  that  Victor  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
hazard  a  second  attack.  The  Spanish  General, 
however,  judged  it  advisable  a  few  days  after  to 
retire  into  Valencia.  The  prisoners  taicen  at 
Ucles  were  marched  to'Madrid,  and  such  of  them 
as  through  fatigue  were  unable  to  proceed,  were 
shot  without  mercy,  in  conformity  with  orders  not 
less  cruel  than  impolitic,  which  had  been  issued  by 
the  intrusive  government.      It  produced^  indeed^ 

*  In  this  detail  wc  bave  taken  as  our  principal  guide,  the  impar* 
tial  and  interesting  Memoir  of  M.  de  Rocca,  a  French  officer  of 
hussars  in  Victor's  army. 

t  According  to  the  Spanish  accounts  the  French  committed  the 
most  horrible  excesses  in  this  place 
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the  effect  of  preventing  the  Spanish  peasants  from 
joining  the  regular  army^  but  the  result  was,  that 
a  war  of  ambuscades  took  place  of  open  battles, 
and  thus  were  the  French  deprived  of  those 
advantages  which  their  superiority  in  tactics  would 
have  given  them. 

Victor's  corps  now  entered  La  Mancha,  the 
country  of  Don  Quixotte,  where  they  took  up 
their  quarters  for  nearly  a  month,  his  further 
operations  being  impeded  by  the  active  exertions 
of  the  Duke  d' Albuquerque.  The  gaiety  of  the 
French  soldiers,  and  their  frequent  witticisms 
upon  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  and 
his  Dulcinea,  became  a  bond  of  union  between 
them  and  the  inhabitants  of  Toboso,  by  whom 
they  were  generally  well  treated,  v  But  about  the 
middle  of  February  they  quitted  this  friendly 
country,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  Talavera, 
Arzobispo,  and  Almarez,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  in  presence  of  the  Spanish  army  x>f 
Estremadura. 

Victbr  fixed  his  head^quarters  at  Almarez, 
where  he  found  the  principal  arches  of  the  bridge 
blown  up,  .:and  the  country  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants..  The  provisions  which  they  were 
unable  to  carry  away,  were  walled  up,  jars  of 
wine  were  frequently  found  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  the  soldiers  had  to  pass  whole  weeks  without 
bread,  or  barley  for  theii"  horses.  Rafts  were 
finished  for  the  passage  of  the  troops  on  the  14th 
of  March,  but  before  they  could  be  launched,  it 
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vfBs  deemed  necessary  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from 
their  position  opposite  Almarez,  at  the  continence 
of  the  Tagus  and  Ibor.  The  Spaniards  defended 
the  post  for  some  time,  but  being  in  the  sequel 
forced  to  abandon  it,  they  joined  the  main  body  of 
Cuesta's  army  at  Mi  rave  te. 

The  French  being  now  enabled  to  cross  the 
Tagus,  assembled  on  the  20th  at  Truxillo,  where 
Cuesta's  magazines  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
two  armiiss  passed  the  night  in  sight  of  each  other ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  the 
Spaniards  retreated,  and  the  French  pursued. 
Their  ardour  was  checked  by  the  destruction  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  iOth  horse- 
chasseurs,  which  fell  into  an  ambuscade  at  Mias 
Casas.  Victor  soon  after  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Merida  and  its  neighbourhood^  and  on  the  28th  he 
proceeded  to  the  plains  of  Medellin,  where 
Cuesta,  being  joined  by  the  Duke  d'Albuquerque, 
had  arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

The  Spanish  line,  about  thirty-four  thousand 
strong,  formed  a  kind  of  crescent,  their  left  at 
Mingabril,  their  centre  opposite  Don  Benito,  and 
their  right  wing  near  the  Guadiana.  Victor's 
army  formed  an  arc  of  a  very  narrow  circle  at  a 
little  distance  from  Medellin^  and  is  represented 
by  some  accounts  to  have  amounted  to  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  though  by  others  it  is  said 
not  to  have  exceeded  half  that  number.  His 
right  and  left  were  composed  of  cavalry  under 
Generals  Lasalle  and  Latour  Maubourg,  and  the 
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centre  of  German  infantry.  The  divisions  of 
Vilatte  and  Buffin  were  in  reserve.  The  French 
infantry  were  formed  by  large  close  columns,  and 
in  front  were  six  batteries.  While  the  Spanish 
infantry  carried  the  first  battery  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, a  charge  of  the  Germans,  supported  by  two 
French  regiments  of  dragoons,  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  But  Marshal  Victor  renewed  the  fight  by 
bringing  up  two  regiments  of  Vilatte's  division. 
The  Spanish  cavalry  having  failed  in  breaking  the 
right  wing,  attaclced  the  left,  but  not  charging  at 
full  gallop,  according  to  orders,  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  which  communicating  itself  to  the 
rest  of  the  army,  a  general  route  ensued.  Seven 
thousand  Spaniards  are  stated  to  have  fallen  in  the 
battle  of  Medellin,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon 
with  several  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  The  loss  of  the  French  is 
represented  by  their  own  writers  to  have  amounted 
to  about  four  thousand,  a  number  which  suffi*' 
cintly  proves  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  battle 
was  contested.* 


*  M.  Rocca's  description  of  the  field  oF  battle  presents  a 
terrific  but  faithful  picture  of  the  horrible  effects  of  this  greatest 
of  all  natural  evils.  "A  port  of  our  regiment^"  he  says,  "  was 
left  at  Mingabril,  near  the  place  where  the  engagement  had  been 
hottest.  We  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  dead,  and  we  hourly  saw 
the  dark  thick  vapours  rise,  which,  impelled  forward  by  the  winds, 
spread  pestilence  and  infection  in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
oxen  of  La  Mcrta,  who  had  come  as  usual  to  winter  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana,  fled  with  horror  from  their  accustomed  pastures. 
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Sebastiani;  who  was  stationed  in  La  Mancba 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Spanish  forces  opposed  to  him  near  Ciudad 
Real,  on  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  Medellin, 
in  which  the  French  accounts  stated  that  three 
thousand  of  their  opponents  were  slain,  and  six 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  with  eighteen  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  armies  of  Victor  and  Sebastiaoi 
now  formed  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  have  pene«- 
trated  into  Andalusia,  every  road  to  which  was  at 
that  time  open  to  them.  But  the  firmness  of  the 
Spanish  Junta  frustrated  these  hope«.  Instead  of 
being  discouraged  at  the  recent  disasters,  they 
declared  that  Cuesta  and  his  army  had  deserved 
well  of  their  countrj',  and  while  they  conferred 
upon  that  commander,  whose  patriotism  was 
undoubted,  the  important  post  of  Captain  General, 
all  who  conducted  themselves  YtcllJn  the  action 
received  the  same  recompense  as  if  they  had  been 
victorious.      Three   Generals    were  dismissed   on 


Their  niclanclioly  lowing?,  and  the  long  howls  of  the  dogs  vr\o 
kept  them,  indicated  the  vaguo  instinct  of  terror  which  agitated 
iheiu. 

"  Thousands  of  enoriDous  vi^ltures  had  assembled  from  every 
part  of  Spain,  over  that  vast  a,nd  silent  Qeld  of  death:  placed  on 
heights  and  seen  from  a  distance  against  tho  horizon,  they  ap- 
peared as  largo  as  men,'  Our  videttes  often  marched  towards 
them  to  recconoitre^  mistaking  them  for  enemies.  They  never 
left  their  human  prey  on  our  approach,  till  we- were  within  a  few 
paces  of  them,  and  then  the  ilappins;  of  their  enormous  wings 
•ehoed  far  and  wide  over  our  heads  like  a  funeral  knclU 
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suspicion  of  treason,  and  censures  were  pronounced 
on  those  soldiers  who  behaved  ill  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy. 

The  good  effects  of  this  fortitude  became 
speedily  apparent.  The  gallant  Duke  de  Albu- 
querque defeated  a  divi^iion  of  Victor's  army, 
avhich  had  pushed  on  towards  Badajoz  with  the 
loss  of  nine  hundred  men,  and  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  Cuesta  was  as  formidable  as  before  the 
battle.  He  pushed  l\is  advanced-guard  to 
Almendralejo,  and  occupied  with  a  force  of  thirty 
thousand  men  the  passes  of  the  mountains  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  Victor's  corps  noW  remained  for 
some  time  quartered  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Guadiana,  while  that  of  Sebastiani  advanced  no 
farther  into  La  Mancha  than  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Mudella. 

The  occupation  of  Cadiz  by  British  troops  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  a  favourite  object  of 
the*  English  government,  as  the  only  means  of 
ultimately  preserving  it  from  falling  under  the 
power  of  the  French.  A  discussion  on  this  subject 
was  carried  on  for  some  time  between  the  Spanish 
Junta  and  Mr.  Prere,  the  British  Ambassador^ 
during  which  two  thousand  men  under  General 
Mackenzie  actually  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz  ; 
but  the  Junta  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time 
influenced  by  the  not  uncommon  opinion  then 
prevalent  in  Spain,  that  Great  Britain  had  ulterior 
objects  in  view  of  a  selfish  nature,  and  they 
declared  that  as  Cadiz  was  not  threatened,  the 
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admission  of  English  troops  there  might  com- 
promise the  Supreme  Junta  with  the  whole  of  the 
nation.  They  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
full  conviction  of  the  good  faith  of  the  British 
government,  and  of  the  advantage  that  would 
result  to  Spain  from  the  admission  of  British 
troops  into  Cadiz ;  but  their  own  existence  as  a 
government  depemletl  upon  popular  opinion,  and 
the  English  ambassador  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  numerous  and  active  enemies  who  were 
endeavouring  to  undermine  them.  The  British 
government  were,  on  the  other  hand,  averse  to 
compliance  with  the  proposal  of  the  Junta,  for 
sending  small  detachments  of  their  troops  to  be 
annexed  to  the  different  Spanish  armies,  and  to 
act  under  Spanish  generals,  and  they  determined 
rather  to  direct  their  attention  for  the  present  to 
the  protection  of  Portugal,  by  augmenting  their 
force  in  that  country;  and  which^  should  circum- 
stances require  it,  might  also  be  rendered  service- 
able to  the  patriotic  cause  in  the  other  portion  of 
the  Peninsula. 

After  the  embarkation  of  Sir  John  Moore^s 
army,  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  was  stationed  in 
Galiicia,  to  beep  down  the  spirit  of  ita  brave  inha- 
bitants, while  that  of  Soult  was  destined  to  attempt 
the  re-conquest  of  Portugal.  The  British  army  in 
that  country^  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Craddock,  did  not,  at  this  period,  amount  to  more 
thvn  fourteen  thousand  men;  while  the  Portu- 
guese, from  want  of  serviceable  arms  and  equip- 
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mente,  could  scarcely  bring  ten  thousand  into  the 
lield.  Had  Soult  advanced  rapidly  to  Lisbon  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  he  would  have  met 
few  obstructions  to  his  progress,  for  so  unprepareil 
was  the  country  for  resistance,  that  the  British 
commander  had  made  every  preparation  for  em- 
barking his  troops.  Boasting  proclamations  pre- 
ceded the  march  of  the  French  General,  in  which 
it  was  announced  that  he  would  reach  Oporto  by 
the  20th  of  February,  and  Lisbon  by  the  28th. 
The  Portuguese  Regency  published  an  address  to 
the  people,  remarkable  for  its  wisdom  and  firmness, 
by  which  a  spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  was  so 
universally  diffused,  that  every  street  and  square 
of  the  capital  was  crowded  with  volunteers, 
practising  their  evolutions  with  fowling-pieces, 
pikes,  and  halberds  ;  bullets  were  piled  up  at  the 
corners  of  the  stieets,  and  rusty  weapons  of  all 
kinds  were  now  brought  from  their  hiding-places 
to  answer  the  general  demand  for  arms.  Early  in 
March  Major*  General  Beresford  took  the  command 
of  the  Portuguese  army,  with  the  rank  of  Field- 
Marshal. 

Soult  marched  towards  Portugal  by  San  Jago, 
Vigo,  and  Tuy,  but  the  opposition  which  he  met 
from  the  people  of  Gallicia,  and  the  vigorous 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  on  the 
frontiers  with  the  Lusitanian  Legion,"!^  considerably 

*  Sir  Robert  Wilson  raised  this  corps,  consistiug  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  at  Oporto,  and  though  in  existence  but  a  few  months, 
it  had  already  rendered  signal  servieet  to  the  country. 
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checked  his  progress.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of 
March^  he  crossed  the  Minho  at  Orense,  entered 
the  province  of  Tras  os  Montes,  and  after  defeating 
the  Marquis  de  Romana  on  the  heights  of  Orsuna, 
he  invested  Chaves,  which  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation, General  Silveira,  who  commanded  there^ 
having  retreated  to  Villa  Pouca.  General  Ber- 
nard ine  Freire,  the  Governor-General  of  the 
northern  provinces,  had  assembled  a  vast  number 
of  the  peasantry,  and  a  few  regular  troops  in  the 
province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  Oporto,  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  he  retreated  to  Braga,  suffering 
the  enemy  to  advance  unmolested  through  the 
strongest  and  most  defensible  part  of  the  country, 
which  excited  universal  alarm.  The  peasantry 
from  all  quarters  flocked  into  the  town,  and 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  invaders,  while 
entangled  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  Freire 
returned  an  evasive  answer,  which  excited  a 
suspicion  of  treason,  and  a  clamour  having  been 
raised  at  the  same  moment,  that  ammunition  had 
been  refused  to  those  whb  had  fire-arms,  the 
populace  became  outrageous,  and  rushing  into 
his  house  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  his  guards, 
they  murdered  him  and  his  aid-de-camp.  The 
Baron  d'Eben,  an  officer  in  British  pay,  and  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian 
Legion,  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  the 
people  insisting  that  he  should  lead  them  against 
the  enemy,  he  advanced  to  the  defile  of  Carvalho 
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cJ'Este,  a  strong  position  a  few  lengiiw  .from 
Braga^  where  for  three  days  he  resisted  repeated 
efforts  of  Soult  to  dislodge  him  ;  but  the  peasantry 
at  length  giving  way,  the  Baron  made  an  orderly 
retreat  to  Oporto.  General  Silveira,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  returned  to  the  frontiers,  and  retaken 
Chaves,  after  defeating  its  garrison  of  thirteen 
hundred  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
killed  or  captured.  He  afterwards  harassed  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  till  they  reached  Oporto,  and 
then  took  post  at  the  bridge  of  Amarante,  a  strong 
position  on  the  Tamega. 

Dreadful  agitations  prevailed  in  Oporto  as  the 
French  approached  ;  all  traitors  were  denounced, 
and  on  the  21st  the  infuriated  populace  broke  open 
the  prison,  and  put  Oliviera  their  former  gover- 
nor, and  fourteen  of  his  partisans  who  were  con- 
fined there,  to  death.  Tlie  town  was  ill-prepared 
for  defence.  Some  badly  constructed  batteries  had 
been  thrown  up  at  different  points,  upon  which 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon  were 
mounted;  but  the  line  was  so  extensive  that  sixty 
thousand  men  would  have  been  necessary  for  its 
defence.  Soult  appeared  before  the  city  on  the 
26th,  and  reconnoitred  the  defences.  In  attacks 
on  the  two  following  days  he  was  repulsed ;  but 
the  divisions  which  prevailed  in  the  place,  and  the 
little  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  their 
leaders,  opened  the  way  for  his  ultimate  success, 
and  on  the  29th,  the  enemy  forced  a  passage  into 
Oporto.     The  death  of  a  French  officer  who  had 
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been  sent  to  summon  the  (own,  was  now  made  the 
pretext  for  a  scene  of  murder  and  pillage  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  peninsular  war.  Numbers 
of  the  inhabitant^,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age,  were  bayonetted  by  their  barbarous  conquer- 
ors, and  their  bodies  lay  exposed  in  the  streets  for 
three  days.  A  number  still  greater  perished  in 
the  Douro,  when  (lying  from  their  merciless  pur- 
suers, the  bridge  of  boats  having  given  way  over 
which  they  had  to  pass. 

Marshal  Soult,  however,  was  not  long  permitted 
to  triumph  in  his  sanguinary  success,  as  through 
the  exertions  of  the  patriots  both  in  Gallicia  and 
Portugal,  his  communication  with  Ney  was  com- 
pletely cut  off,  and  these  two  corps  became  en- 
tirely insulated.  On  the  lOth  of  March,  some 
Portuguese  peasants  crossed  the  Minho,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  some  GalHcians,  the  whole  force, 
amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  laid  siege  to  the 
French  garrison  in  Vigo,  aided  by  Captain  M^Kin- 
ley  of  the  British  navy,  and  Don  Pablo  Murillo^ 
who  took  the  command  of  the  siege.  The  garrison, 
consisting  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  was  compelled 
to  surrender  on  the  27th  of  March  to  this  motley 
army,  consisting  of  soldiers,  sailors,  students  of 
Salamanca,  and  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions. 
Tuy  was  recovered  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  llomana  descending  from  the  mountains 
of  Puebla  de  Sanabria  with  the  remnant  of  his 
army,    proceeded  to  Ponferadda,  where  he  took 
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some  prisoners,  and  recovered  the  artillery  which 
he  had  lost.  Having  remounted  a  twelve-pounder, 
he  crossed  the  route  of  Castile,  and  with  this 
single  gun  obtained  possession  of  Villa  Franca,  its 
garrison  of  eight  hundred  men  surrendering  pri- 
soners of  war.  The  Bierzo  was  now  cleared  of  the 
French,  who  fell  back  upon  Lugo,  where  they 
resolved  to  make  a  stand,  supported  by  the  gar- 
risons of  Ferrol,  Santiago,  and  Corunna. 

Soult,  during  his  residence  at  Oporto,  used  all 
possible  means  to. induce  the  inhabitants  to  submit 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  He  published  a  pro- 
clamation,-in  which  he  ridiculed  all  idea  of  resist- 
ing the  will  of  his  august  sovereign,  the  Emperor, 
in  whose  name  he  offered  them  security  for  them- 
selves, their  property,  and  their  religion.  Ac- 
companied by  his  staff,  he  visited  \>ith  great  sem- 
blance of  devotion  the  church  of  our  Lord  of 
Boucas,  in  the  little  town  of  Matosiuhos^  and 
prostrated  himself  before  the  celebrated  image 
which  it  contains.  He  lamented  the  injury  which 
the  church  had  sustained  by  the  plunder  of  its 
plate  and  jewels,  and  as  some  atonement,  he  pro- 
mised the  rector  that  he  would  himself  offer  to 
Nosso  Senhor  two  large  silver  candlesticks,  with 
silver  lamps,  and  assign  funds  to  keep  them  burn- 
ing night  and  day.  it  was  intimated  that  the 
French  Marshal  looked  forward  to  the  possession 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  as  the  reward  of  his 
conquest  of  that   country  ;   and  some  disaffected 
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Portuguese  seized  this  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  piety  of  Marshal  Soult  with  the  stories  which 
had  been  circulated  of  the  irreligion  of  the  French 
and  their  leaders.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  his  conduct^  the  Marshal  was 
speedily  aroused  from  his  reveries  of  ambition  or 
devotion,  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy  of  a  more 
formidable  description  than  any  whom  he  had  yet 
encountered. 
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CHAPTER  XXI II. 


Second  Expedition  to  Portugal  under  Sir  Arthur  Wollesltr.— ■ 
Arrival  of  the  British  Forces  at  Lisbon. — Soult  obtains  possession 
of  the  Bridge  of  Amarante. — General  Mackenzie  takes  post  at 
Abrantes  to  watch  the  motions  of  Victor. — Sir  A.  Welleslej 
marches  against  Oporto, —  Action  at  Grijon. — Brilliant  Passage 
of  the  Douro.— Soult  is  driven  from  Oporto. — Marshal  Bere«- 
ford  re-captures  Amarante  and  Chaves. — Soult,  after  a  rapid 
flight,  evacuates  Portugal  ^^  Brave  Defence  of  Alcantara  bj- 
Colonel  Mayne. — Successes  of  the  Spanish  Patriots  in  Gallicia. 
— Horrible  Cruelties  committed  by  both  Parties. — Progress  of 
the  war  in  the  North-eastern  Provinces. — Failure  of  a  plan  for 
surprising  Barcelona,  and  death  of  General  Reding. — Blake  is 
repulsed  at  Saragoss^,  and  defeated  at  Belchite. — The  Mique- 
lets. —  Proceedings  of  King  Joseph.— -Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ad- 
vances into  Spain,  and  forms  a  junction  with  General  Cuesta.— ^ 
Marshal  Victor  takes  up  a  position  on  the  Alberche,  near  Tala- 
vera  de  la  Reyna. — Sir  A.  Wcllesley  proposes  to  attack  the 
enemy,  but  Cuesta  refui^es  to  co-operate. — Victor  retires  to  Santa 
01  alia,  and  forms  a  junction  with  the  Guards  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte.-  He  repulses  the  advanced-guard  of  Cuesta's  army, 
and  resolves  to  attack  the  Allies. — Battle  of  Talavera,  and  De- 
feat of  the  French. — Sir' A.  Wellesley  is  elevated  to  the  Peerage 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  Wellington. — Critical  situation  of  the 
Allies  after  the  Victory.-r-Lord  Wellington  is  menaced  with  an 
attack  from  the  united  forces  of  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier  — 
He  resolves  to  return  to  Portugal. — Gallapt  but  unsuccessful 
Defence  of  the  Puerto  de  Banos  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson. — Pro- 
ceedings of  General  Venegas.  —  Battle  of  Almonacid.  —  The 
Marquis  Wellesley  arrives  at  Cadiz,  as  Ambassador  from  the 
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British  Coart,  and  endeavoars  to  invigorate  theSpaniskCouncils. — 
Cuesta  resigns  the  Command  of  the  Spanish  Army.— Brief  View 
of  the  state  of  Spain  at  this  jun«ture. — ^The  Duke  del  Parqae 
Q[  repulses  the  enemy  at  Tamames. — Rash  and  imbecile  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  Goyemment. — The  Command  of  the  Army  is 
entrusted  to  Ariezaga,  who  is  ordered  to  advance  upon  Madrid. — 
Battles  of  Ooana  and  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  Defeat  of  the  Spa* 
niards. — Siege  and  Surrender  of  Gerona,  after  an  heroic  Defence, 
— Gallant  Exploits  of  Don  Henrique  6'Donnell.— The  Su- 
preme Junta  publishes  a  Proclamation  announcing  the  Convoca* 
tiou  of  the  Cortes. 

JL  HE  British  ministry,  far  from  being  dismayed 
by  the  disastrous  results  of  the  first  peninsular 
campaign,  wisely  resolved  to  send  out  another 
army  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit*  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  having  resigned  his  post  of  Se« 
cretary  for  Ireland,  was  appointed  to  the  command  : 
Marshal  Beresford  had,  previous  to  this  time,  made 
considerable  progress  in  reducing  the  Portuguese 
army  to  a  state  of  discipline,  and  inspiring  them 
with  that  confidence  in  their  leaders  and  them- 
selves, so  necessary  to  success  iii  a  contest  with  so 
powerful  an  enemy. 

Six  thousand  British  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  Uill,  landed  at  Lisbon,  on  the 
4th  of  April;  and  these  were  followed^  on  the  22d, 
by  Sir  Arthiir  Wellesley  himself,  with  further  re- 
inforcements. His  arrival  excited  the  most  enthu- 
siastic rejoicings  throughout  the  country,  and  he 
was  immediately  appointed  Marshal  General  of  the 
Portuguese  army.  Soult  was  at  this  time  engaged 
in  daily  attacks  on  Silveira's  position  at  the  bridge 
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ofAmarante.  They  were  as  often  repulsed;  but 
at  length,  on  the  2d  of  May,  Silveira  was  com- 
pelled by  overwhelming  numbers  to  abandon  the 
post,  and  thus  a  retreat  was  opened  for  the  enemy 
through  Tras  os  Monies. 

The  position  of  Victor,  at  this  period,  threatened 
both  Seville  and  Lisbon;  it  became,  therefore, 
necessary  to  secure  the  Portuguese  capital,  by 
stationing  a  considerable  force  at  Abrantes,*  while 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  engaged  in  driving 
Soult  out  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
took  the  command  of  the  combined  army  at 
Coimbra  on  the  2nd  of  May/ and  on  the  7th  they 
commenced  their  march  for  Oporto,  the  infantry 
being  formed  in  three  divisions.  Twu  of  these^ 
consisting  of  the  Hanoverian  Legion,  and  four 
brigades  of  British  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenants-General  Paget  and  Sherbrooke, 
with  the  cavalry  under  Lieutenant-General  Payne, 
moved  by  the  high  road  from  Coimbra,  while  the 
third,  composed  of  two  brigades  of  infantry, 
under  Major-General  Hill,  marched  by  Aveiro. 
Major-General  Beresford,  with  six  thousand  Por- 
tuguese and  about  two  thousand  British,  had  been 
previously  detached  towards  Yizeu,  to  act  upon 
the  enemy's  left,  while  Colonel  Trant,  the  go- 
vernor of  Coimbra,  was  posted  with  the  troops 
under  his  command  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vouga. 

*  Thb  force  consisted  of  a  brigade  and  two  battalions  of  in&n- 
tiy,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  seven  thousand  Portuguese, 
all  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Mackenzie. 
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The  cavalry  and  advanced-guard  crossed  this 
.  river  on  the  lOth,  with  the  intention  of  surprizing 
four  regiments  of  French  cavalry,  with  a  battalion 
.  of  foot  and  artillery,  at  Albergaria  Nova ;  but 
though  the  object  of  the  enterprize  was  not  at- 
tained, yet  the  superiority  of  the  British  cavalry 
was  fully  manifested,  the  enemy  being  driven 
from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  all  their  cannon  and 
a  considerable  number  of  men.  The  advanced- 
guard  took  up  a  position  at  Oliviera  on  the  same 
night,  while  Major-General  Hill  embarking  his 
division  at  Avciro,  sailed  up  the  northern  creek 
of  that  harbour,  and  landed  at  Ovar  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  right.  On  the  11th  the  French 
advanced-guard,  consisting  of  four  thousand  foot 
and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  were  observed  to 
be  strongly  posted  on  the  heights  above  Grijon. 
An  attack  was  instantly  ordered  and  successfully 
executed,  Major-General  Murray  with  a  Hano- 
verian brigade  turning  their  k  ft  Hank,  while  the 
l6th  Portuguese  infantry  attacked  the  right. 
Major  Way,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  Hank 
companies  of  the  29tb,  43d,  and  t>2d  regiments, 
penetrating  the  woods  and  villiages,  assailed  the 
centre  of  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  these 
judicious  movements,  they  were  quickly  compelled 
to  give  way,  and  the  pursuit  of  some  squadrons  of 
the  16th  and  20(h  light  diagoons,  led  on  by 
Brigadier-General  Charles  Stewart,  completed  the 
rout.      The   French   retreated   across  the  Douro 
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on  the  same  nighty  after  which  they  destroyed  the 
bridge. 

It  had  become  highly  important  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Major- General  Beresford's  division,  that 
the  Douro  should  be  crossed  immediately  by  the 
British  forces^  and  this  was  effected  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  promptitude  which  have  justly  entitled 
it  to  rank  with  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  war.  The  troops  had  marched  eighty  miles 
in  little  more  than  three  days,  in  very  hot  weather, 
and  through  roads  excessively  bad.  The  current 
of  the  river  was  extremely  rapid,  and  no  means 
of  passage  left  but  by  such  small  boats  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Portuguese  supplied;  the 
ground  on  the  opposite  bank  was  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  protected  by  the  fire  of  cannoi^ 
placed  on  the  height  of  the  Sierra  Convent  at 
Villa  Nova.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  appalling 
obstacles,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  resolved  to  effect 
the  passage,  and  the  attempt  was  crowned  with 
the  most  brilliant  success. 

Major-General  Murray,  with  a  battalion  of 
Hanoverians,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  two  six- 
pounders,  crossed  the  river  at  Ovintas  four  miles 
above  Oporto,  while  boats  were  collected  for  the 
remainder  of  the  army  immediately  above  the 
city  and  Villa  Nova.  Soult,  who  was  prepared 
for  their  reception  on  the  opposite  bank,  made  no 
attempt  to  impede  the  embarkation ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  3d  regiment  (the  Buifs)  had  landed  and  taken 
up  their  position  under  Lieutenant-Gencral  Paget, 
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he  attacked  them  in  great  force.  General  Paget 
having  lost  his  arm  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  the  command  devolved  on  Major-General 
Hill,  and  the  regiment  gallantly  maintained  its 
ground  until  it  was  successively  supported  by  the 
48th,  66th,  and  a  Portuguese  battalion.  For 
a  considerable  time  these  brave  troops  repelled 
every  attack  of  the  French,  until  at  length 
Major-General  Murray  appearing  on  their  left' 
flank,  on  his  march  from  Ovintas,  and  Lieute- 
nant-General Sherbrooke  at  the  same  moment 
advancing  on  the  right  with  the  brigade  of 
Guards  and  the  29th  regiment,  the  enemy  fled  in 
the  utmost  confusion  to  Amarante,  leaving  be- 
hind them  five  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  hundred 
prisoners.  A  sqqadron  of  the  14th  light  dragoons 
isuflTered  severely  in  a  charge  on  a  French  battalion, 
yet  they  gallantly  persevered  till  they  penetrated 
the  battalion,  and  put  it  to  the  rout.  The 
Portuguese  emulated  the  bravery  of  the  British 
in  the  action,  and  the  conduct  of  the  corps  of 
students  ra;sed  by  Colonel  Trant  was  particularly 
distinguished. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  these  several  actions 
amounted  to  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
men  killed  and  wounded.  The  fighting  continued 
for  three  hours  in  the  suburbs  of  Oporto,  where  the 
streets  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  enemy 
left  behind  them  seven  hundred  of  their  sick  and 
mounded,  fifty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition. 
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The  intention  of  Marshal  Soult  was  to  retreat 
by  the  bridge  of  Amarante,  through  Villa  Heal 
and  Braganza^  which  would  enable  him  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Victor ;  but  Marshal  Beresford 
pushed  forward  with  such  celerity,  that  be  com- 
pelled the  French  posts  at  Villa  Real  and 
Mezamfrio  to  fall  back^  and  regained  possession 
of  the  important  post  of  Amarante*  He  then 
inarched  upon  Chaves,  despatching  Silveiraatthe 
same  time  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Rinvaes  and 
Melgaco:  but  Soult,  aware  of  his  danger,  eluded 
it  by  the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  and  by  abandoning 
every  thing.  All  the  baggage  was  lost,  the 
soldiers  even  throwing  away  their  knapsacks, 
which  were  heavily  laden  with  plunder.  The 
most  horrible  excesses  were  committed  by  them 
in  their  progress,  and  their  line  of  march  could  be 
traced  by  the  smoke  of  burning  villages,  which 
they  had  set  on  fire,  and  other  marks  of  barbarous 
hostility.  A  dreadful  vengeance  was  taken  by  the 
natives  on  all  the  stragglers,  who  were  generally 
put  to  death  before  the  British  advanced-guard 
cpuld  come  up.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  continued 
the  pursuit  as  far  as  Montalegre,  where  he  halted, 
finding  that  the  enemy  had  gone  through  the 
mountains  to  Orense,  by  roads  impracticable  for 
carriages,  after  abandoning  all  his  artillery  and 
equipments,  and  losing  a  third  of  his  army^  since 
be  was  attacked  upon  th^  Vouga. 
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Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having  thus,  for  the 
second  time,  driven  the  French  out  of  Portugal^ 
moved  his  army  to  the  southward,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Lisbon,  in  order  to  make  those 
arrangements  which  were  necessary  for  giving 
effectual  support  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  Patriots.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Victor, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  had 
remained  inactive  for  a  considerable  period,  in 
Spanish  Estremadura,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Portugal.  To  watch  the  movements  of  this  army 
Major-General  Mackenzie  had  been  stationetl  at 
Abrantes,  with  about  eight  thousand  English  and 
Portuguese,  having  in  advance  the  corps  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  consisting  of  eighteen  hundred 
men  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  then  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Mayne.  This  small  force 
was  attacked  on  the  12th  of  May,  near  Alcantara, 
by  eleven  thousand  men  and  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
detached  from  Victor's  army,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  disparity  of  force.  Colonel  Mayne  bravely 
defended  his  post  for  nine  hours,  and  afterwards 
eflfected  his  retreat  to  Lodoeiro,  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  gun,  though  he  suffered  considerably  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  French  advanced  as  far 
as  Castello-Branco,  but  on  learning  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  Soult,  they  retraced  their  steps. 
On  the  lOth  of  June,  they  again  attacked  Colonel 
Mayne's  post  in  considerable  force,  but  the  centre 
arch  of  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  being  blown  up 
by  order  of  Marshal  Beresford,  the  enemy  retired 
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to  Brozas^  and  Victor  soon  after  broke  up  his  can- 
tonments  and  retreated  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna^ 
closely  followed  by  the  army  of  Cuesta. 

The  efforts  of  the  Spanish  Patriots  in  Asturias, 
Biscay,  and  Gallicia^  had  been  during  this  period, 
very  generally  crowned  with  success.  Romana, 
after  surprizing  Villa  Franca,  marched  into 
Asturias,  where  he  dissolved  the  imbecile  Junta 
of  Oviedo,  and  replaced  it  by  men  animated  by 
the  most  active  zeal  and  Hrmest  patriotism* 
Ney  pursued  Romana  to  OViedo  with  a  force  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  but  the  Marquis  with  the 
excellent  Bishop  of  St.  Andero  fortunately 
escaped  to  Gijon,  where  they  got  on  ship-board. 
The  triumph  of  the  French,  however,  wps  but 
transient,  as  they  were  defeated  in  several  partial 
actions  by  the  Asturian  troops,  under  Generals 
Worster  and  Ballasteros,  and  at  length  compelled 
to  return  to  Gallicia,  where  news  of  fresh  reverses 
awaited  them. 

General  Mahy,  who  held  the  command  of 
Romana's  army  pro  tempore ^  having  advanced 
rapidly  on  Lugo,  defeated  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter  on  the  IHth  of  May,  and  drove  them 
within  the  walls  of  the  town.  Carrara  and 
Murillo  marched  about  the  sa^ne  time  against 
Santiago  de  Compostella,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  city  after  defeating  the  garrison  in  the 
plains  of  Estrella.  Ney,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  these  events,  formed  a  project  for  re-capturing 
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Vigo^  and  then  by  effecting  a  junction  with  Soult^s 
^  army  at  Orense^  to  hem  in  and  effect  the  de- 
struction of  Romana.  With  these  intentions  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  fire  hundred  horse  upon 
Santiago,  from  whence  Carrara^  at  his  approach^ 
retreated  to  Caldas  and  Pontevedra.  The 
Count  de  Noronha,  no  less  celebrated  for  his  lite- 
rary talents  than  his  patriotism,  was  second  in 
command,  and  a  favourable  positioa  for  covering 
Vigo  was  taken  up  at  a  bridge  near  St.  Payo,  two 
arches  of  which  had  been  broken  down.  Captain 
M^Kinley  and  Colonel  Carroll,  were  at  the  same 
time  busily  engaged  in  making  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  Vigo,  but  these  were  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  gallantry  of  the  Patriots,  who, 
though  inferior  in  number,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  recruits  half-armed,  repelled  every  attempt  of 
the  enemy  to  cross  the  river,  with  great  slaughter, 
and  they  were  finally  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Santiago,  whither  Carrara  pursued  them,  and 
destroyed  five  hundred  of  their  army. 

Ney's  plan  of  co-operation  with  Soult  being  thus 
completely  frustrated,  he  resolved  to  abandon 
Gallicia,  and  retreat  into  Castile.  He  accordingly 
evacuated  Ferrol  and  Corunna  on  the  21st  and  22d 
of  June,  after  spiking  the  guns  and  destroying 
the  magazines  of  every  kind.  These  places  were 
quickly  occupied  by  the  Patriots  aided  by  the 
marines  and  seamen  of  the  British  ships,  and  the 
Central  Junta  took  immediate  measures  for  re* 
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moving  the  Ferrol  fleet  to  Cadiz.— At  Corunua, 
the  gallant  Romana  manifested  his  esteem  for  the 
British  nation^  by  causing  a  monument  to  be 
erected  with  this  inscription  :— ^'Grateful  Spain  to 
the  glory  of  the  English  General  Moore  and  his 
valiant  countrymen.'*  Ney,  in  the  mean  tifiie, 
pursued  his  retreat  by  Lugo,  Villa  Franca,  and 
Astorgas,  while  Soult,  whose  communication  with 
Madrid  had  been  cut  off  for  five  months,  retired 
to  Zamora,  leaving  behind  him  near  a  thousand 
of  his  sick  and  wounded^ 

During  these  hostilities  the  most  dreadful  bar* 
barities  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The 
atrocities  of  the  French  were  amply  repaid  by 
the  cruelties  of  the  peasantry,  and  scenes  little 
known  in  the  annals  of  civilized  warfare  were 
unhappily  of  too  frequent  occurrence.  Thirty 
monks  and  forty-nine  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
are  stated  to  have  been  hanged  by  the  French  at 
Lourizon,  in  return  for  which  the  Spaniards  put 
to  death  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  prisoners 
taken  in  the  action  of  St.  Payo.  The  com* 
manders  of  the  Patriots  frequently  remonstrated 
with  the  French  Generals  on  the  horrible 
excesses  committed  by  their  troops,  uttering 
threats  of  taking  ample  vengeanee  on  them^  and 
in  one  instance  they  carried  the  principle  of  reta* 
liation  into  dreadful  effect,  by  throwing  seven 
hundred  French  prisoners  into  the  Minho. 

The  troops  of  Napoleon,  victorious  over  the 
first  military  states  of  Europe,  had  never  before 
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encountered  such  an  enemy  as  the  hardy  peasantry 
of  Gallicia,  infuriated  as  they  were  by  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  enemy,  and  the  unprincipled  invasion 
of  their  country.  Whether  advancing  or  retreat- 
ing,  whether  victorious  or  vanquished,  they  were 
equally  assailed  by  clouds  of  armed  mountaineers^^ 
who  never  came  to  close  action^  but  kept  up  a 
continued  fire,  even  while  flying  from  position  to 
position^  and  from  rock  to  rock.  It  sometimes  re« 
quired  entire  battalions  to  carry  an  order  to  a  dis^ 
tant  post.  Every  straggler  from  the  French  co- 
lumns was  murdered.  Every  victory  produced 
only  a  new  conflict.  Victories^  indeed^  had  be^ 
come  useless,  by  the  persevering  and  invincible 
character  of  the  Spaniards;  and  the  French  ar^ 
mies  were  consumed  not  only  by  battles,  but  by 
continual  fatigues  and  anxieties. 

Some  events  of  an  important  character  had  also 
occurred  in  the  north-east  of  Spain,  since  the  fall 
of  Saragossa.  A  daring  attempt  of  the  gallant 
General  Reding  to  surprize  Barcelona,  was  frus- 
trated by  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  own  oflEicers« 
After  this  he  took  up  a  line  of  posts  from  Marto- 
rell  to  Tarragona ;  but  on  the  1 6th  of  February,  St. 
Cyr  fell  with  superior  forces  on  his  left,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  fall  back  on  Igualada,  Reding  now 
determined  to  collect  the  whole  of  his  troops  in 
Tarragona,  and  he  had  assembled  about  ten  thon- 
sand  men,  when  the  French  entered  Vals  to  cut 
oif  his  retreat.  The  Spaniards  marched  from  Mont^ 
blanch  during  the  night  of  the  24th,  and  having 
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passed  by  Yals,  they  were  assailed  on  the  following 
morning  by  a  volley  of  musketry  within  pistol 
fiihot.  This  threw  them  into  momentary  confusion^ 
but  order  was  speedily  restored^  and  they  drove 
back  several  French  columns  which  had  descended 
from  the  height  of  Vals  to  attack  them.  Reding 
then  concentrated  his  forces^  and  continued  his 
retreat.  St.  Cyr  having  received  fresh  rein- 
forcementSy  pursued^  and  again  attacked  the 
Spaniards  at  three  points.  On  the  left  he  proved 
successful^  and  after  a  conflict  of  eleven  hours  con- 
tinuance^ the  Patriots  were  compelled  to  fly ;  the 
greater  part^  however,  reached  Tarragona  that 
night.  The  greatest  loss  which  the  Spanish  cause 
had  sustained  in  this  action,  was  that  of  the  bravcj^ 
the  patriotic  Theodore  Reding.  He  received  five 
wounds,  which  proved  mortal,  and  he  soon  after 
closed  his  honourable  life  at  Tarragona.  His  aid- 
de-camp,  Mr.  Reed,  an  Englishman,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  while  bravely  exerting  himself 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  disabled  general. 

General  Blake  succeeded  Reding  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  patriotic  army  in  this  quarter — a  task 
of  no  common  difficulty  at  a  period  when  the  enemy^ 
far  superior  both  in  numbers  and  discipline,  were  in 
possession  of  the  principal  fortresses.  Yet  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  the  activity  of  the 
General,  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  prevented 
the  enemy  for  several  months  from  accomplishing 
any  important  object:  but  on  the  15th  of  June  he 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  an  attempt 
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to  surprize  Saragossa.  He  was  soon  after  attacked 
by  Suchet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belchite.  For 
two  successive  days  he  withstood  the  efforts  of  the 
French ;  but  on  the  3d  a  sudden  panicseized  his  troops 
-^regiment  after  regiment  fled  without  firing  a 
shot^  and  left  their  general  attended  only  by  a  few 
officers.  Three  thousand  prisoners  and  nine  pieces 
of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  upon 
this  occasion.  There  were  strong  grounds  to  sup- 
pose that  this  fatal  result  was  the  effect  of  treachery, 
as  the  conquerors  did  not  amount  to  a  third  of  the 
vanquished.  In  this  province^  as  in  Gallicia^  the 
French  found  their  most  formidable  adversaries  to 
be  irregular  troops.  In  Catalonia  these  were  deno- 
minated Miquelets^  a  term  wrhich  had  been  origi- 
nally used  in  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and 
Christians.  In  latter  years  it  was  applied  to  bands 
of  smugglers^  with  whom  Catalonia  particularly 
abounded.  Having  now  taken  up  arms  in  defence 
of  their  national  independence^  their  previous  ha- 
bits and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  parti- 
cularly fitted  them  for  a  species  of  warfare  which 
proved  most  destructive  to  the  enemy.  The  citizens 
and  peasantry  who  formed  themselves  into  irregular 
companies  were  known  by  the  same  designation^ 
and  instead  of  a  term  of  reproach^  it  now  became 
one  of  honourable  distinction. 

While  these  events  occurred  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces^ King  Joseph  continued  at  Madrid^  using 
various  arts  to  attach  the  people  to  his  government. 
He  is  said  to  have  lavished  with  an  unsparing  hand 
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titles  and  decorations^  with  places  of  trust  and  pro- 
fit in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom^  at  a 
time  when  he  dared  not  sleep  even  a  few  miles  from 
Madrid,  at  one  of  his  country  houses.  To  please  the 
people,  he  made  offerings  to  the  churches,  and 
marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  processions  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  making  the  officers  of 
his  staff  and  the  soldiers  of  his  body-guard  follow 
him  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  But 
these  measures,  from  whatever  motive  they 
may  have  proceeded,  entirely  failed  of  the  effect 
expected  from  them^  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
Joseph  possessed  neither  political  or  military 
talents  adequate  to  the  critical  situation  of  his 
affairs,  or  the  accomplishment  of  those  projects 
which  his  ambitious  brother  had  devised.  The 
distance  from  the  capital  at  which  military  opera- 
tions had  been  hitherto  carried  on,  permitted  him 
to  indulge  his  natural  habits  of  indolence,  and  the 
love  of  pleasure,  but  events  were  now  about  to 
occur  which  forced  him  to  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures of  greater  energy. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  Marshal  Victor  from 
the  Portuguese  frontier.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
formed  a  plan  of  cutting  off  his  retreat  by  a  move- 
ment through  Castello  Branco  and  Plasencia  to 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  But  this  project  not 
coinciding  with  the  opinion  of  General  Cuesta,  it 
was  concerted  that  the  two  armies  should  unite  at 
Badajoz.  This  was,  however,  rendered  unne- 
cessary by  the  retreat  of  Victor,  and  it  was  agreed 
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that  the  British  should  advance^  according  to  the 
original  proposition,  by  way  of  Plasencia.  The 
Spanish  army  at  this  time  consisted  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  men,  fourteen  thousand  of  whom, 
under  the  Duke  d'Albuquerque,  were  stationed  at 
the  bridge  of  Arzibispo,  while  the  main-body 
occupied  the  pass  of  Miravete,  three  miles  from 
Almaraz.  The  army  of  La  Mancha,  amounting 
to  above  seventeen  thousand  men/  was  under 
Venegas,  subject  to  Cuesta's  orders.  As  it  was  on 
this  side  the  French  were  most  vulnerable,  Mr. 
Frere,  the  British  Ambassador,  expressed  a  sfrong 
desire  that  the  command  of  this  force  should  be 
conferred  on  the  Duke  d^Albuquerque,  whose 
military  talents,  enterprize,  and  patriotism  had 
been  so  frequently  conspicuous  ;  but  the  intracta- 
ble disposition  of  Cuesta,  or  perhaps  his  jealousy 
of  the  Duke's  popularity,  led  him  to  reject  this 
advice,  a  measure  which  has  been  considered  the 
primary  cause  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  cam- 
paign, notwithstanding  the  flattering  prospects 
with  which  it  had  commenced. 

Early  in  July  the  whole  of  the  British  army, 
which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men,  was 
concentrated  at  Plasencia,  having  the  corps  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  about  three  thousand,  in 
advance.  On  the  10th  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
proceeded  to  Almaraz,  to  confer  with  the  Spanish 
General.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Victor  having 
taken  up  a  position  upon  the  Alberche,  near 
Talavera,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  stated  his  opinion 
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that  he  ought  to  be  immediately  attacked  by  the 
united  force  of  the  allie;?,  and  that  a  corps  of  ten 
thousand  men  should  be  detached  to  Avilato  turn 
his  right.  Cuesta  approved  of  this  plan,  prorided 
the  detachment  was  composed  of  British  troops ; 
but  Sir  Arthur  replied,  that  he  could  not  spare 
such  a  number  from  his  small  army,  as,  to  prove 
effective  they  should  act  in  a  body.  Cuesta,  how- 
ever, continued  deaf  to  every  remonstrance,  and 
refused  to  make  any  larger  detachment  from  his 
army  than  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  a  few 
cavalry  to  join  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  di- 
rected to  march  upon  Escalona,  and  threaten 
Madrid  from  that  side.  Venegas,  with  the  army 
of  La  Mancha,  was  directed  at  the  same  time  to 
break  up  from  Madrilejos,  to  cross  the  Tagus  at 
Fuentc  Duei:as,  and  advance  to  Arganda,  within  a 
few  hours  march  of  the  capital. 

On  the  20th  the  British  and  Spanish  grand 
armies  formed  a  junction  at  Oropesa,  and  on  the 
22d  they  marched  for  Talavera,  the  Spaniards  in 
front.  The  rear-guard  of  the  French  was  found 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  about  a  league  from 
the  town.  They  commenced  an  action  with  the 
Spaniards,  but  being  speedily  turned  by  tw« 
British  brigades,  under  Generals  Mackenzie  and 
Anson,  while  the  Duke  d'Albuquerque  attacked 
them  in  front,  they  retreated,  and  took  up  a 
position  behind  the  Alberche,  a  league  beyond 
Talavera.       Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  a  critical 
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eseape  upon  this  occasion,  a  three-pound  shot 
having  been  fired  at  him  with  so  good  an  aim 
that  it  cut  a  bough  from  a  tree  close  to  Lis 
head. 

The  combined  armies  passed  the  night  in  the 
vineyards  and  olive-yards  between  the  town  and 
the  enemy ^s  position.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  deter- 
mined to  bring  Victor  to  action  on  the  following 
morning,  before  he  should  be  ^ined  by  the 
expected  reinforcements  under  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  had  left  Madrid  with  nine  thoui^and  of  his 
guards  and  General  Sebastian! ;  but  as  the  troops 
were  on  the  point  of  marching,  Cuesta,  for 
reasons  which  have  never  been  fully  explained, 
insisted  upon  delaying  the  attack  till  the  following 
day.  Victor,  profiting  by  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him,  retired  to  St.  Ollalla,  and  from 
thence  to  Torrejos,  where  he  effected  that  junction 
which  more  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  General  might  have  prevented. 

Cuesta  was  astonished  at  this  intelligence,  which 
also  proved  particularly  painful  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesey,  as  for  want  of  means  of  transport,  he 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  pursue  the  enemy. 
On  this  subject  he  had  previously  made  many 
unavailing  remonstrances,  and  now  absolute 
necessity  compelled  him  to  halt.  But  he  con- 
sidered his  engagement  with  the  Spanish  General 
as  completely  ful tilled,  the  removal  of  Victor 
from  the  Alberche  having  opened  the  communi- 
cation   with    the     army    of    La    Mancha    under 
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Venegas.  Cucsta  could  not  deny  the  propriety  of 
the  resolution  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
formed  :  but  with  an  imprudence  only  equalled  by 
his  former  irresolution,  he  determined  on  com- 
mencing a  pursuit  with  his  own  army  alonie, 
hoping  that  good  fortune  would  put  him  In  posses- 
t$ion  of  Madrid^  which  now  seemed  within  his 
reach.  The  British  Commander,  at  the  same 
time,  moved  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  under  General  Sherbrooke 
across  the  Alberche  to  Cassalegas  to  preserve  his 
communications  with  Cuesta  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson. 

The  troops  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Sebas- 
tian! joined  Victor  near  Toledo  on  the  25th. 
Their  united  force  amounted  to  forty-eight  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  after  leaving  three  thousand  men 
for  the  protection  of  Toledo,  they  advanced  on 
Torrejos.  On  the  26th  they  drove  in  Cuesta's 
out-posts,  and  General  Zayas  advancing  with  the 
Spanish  van-guard,  was  repulsed  with  consi- 
derable loss,  the  dragoon  regiment  of  Villa 
Viciosa  being  cut  to  pieces  at  the  pass  of  Alcaban. 
Zayas,  however,  maintained  his  ground,  till  he 
was  supported  by  the  brave  Albuquerque,  who 
charged  the  enemy  with  such  effect,  that  the  van 
was  enabled  to  form  again,  and  fall  back  in  good 
order.  Albuquerque  would  have  followed  up  his 
success,  had  he  not  been  peremptorily  ordered 
to  retreat  by  Cuesta;  his  gallant  conduct,  however, 
saved  the  whole  army,  which  was  in  the  utmost 
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confusion,  from  inevitable  ruin,  and  they  returned 
fo  the  Alberche  unmolested,  and  again  formed 
their  junction  with  the  British. 

The  French  were  now  enabled  to  bring  their 
entire  force  against  the  allies,  Venegas  having,  in 
consequence  of  counter-orders  from -the  Supreme 
Junta,  neglected  to  advance  upon  the  capital, 
according  to  the  concerted  plan  of  operations.  It 
appeared  obvious  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  that 
they  resolved  to  try  the  result  of  a  general  action, 
and  he  determined  to  meet  their  attack  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Talavera.  Cuesta  having  given 
his  assent,  a  position  was  taken  up  by  the 
Combined  Army  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
which  extended  more  than  two  miles?.  The 
British  were  on  the  left,  where  the  ground  was 
open,  and  commanded  by  a  height  upon  which 
Major-General  Hill  was  stationed  with  a  divisnion 
of  infantry.  Still  further  to  the  left  was  a  valley 
about  three  hundred  fathoms  wide,  running 
between  the  height  and  the  mountains  of  Castile 
which  took  the  direction  of  Escalona.  This 
valley  was  not  occupied  at  first,  as  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  heights  before  mentioned.  The 
Spanish  army  was  on  the  right,  placed  behind  old 
walls  and  garden  hedges  in  front  of  Talavera,  and 
supported  on  either  side  by  the  Tagus  and  the 
British.  In  front  of  the  combined  army  the 
ground  was  unequal,  and  cut  up  in  various  parts 
by  ravines  formed  by  the  winter  rainSi  Spanish 
infantry  occupied  a  heavy   battery  in  front  of  9^ 
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church,  which  protected  the  hi<ih  road  leading 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche ;  all  the 
avenues  to  the  town,  in  which  Spanish  troops  were 
also  stationed,  were  defended  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  in  the  centre  between  the  combined  armies 
was  an  unfinished  redoubt,  which  did  not  afford 
the  least  shelter  to  the  guns  which  were  placed 
there.  Brigadier- General  A.  Campbell  was 
posted  at  this  spot  with  a  brigade  of  infantry  and 
another  of  dragoons,  with  some  Spanish  cavalry  in 
the  open  ground  in  his  rear.  General  Mackenzie 
with  a  division  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  ca- 
valry, was  stationed  as  an  advanced  post  in  the 
wood,  on  the  right  of  the  Alberche,  which  covered 
the  left  flank  of  the  British. 

General  Mackenzie's  post  was  attacked  at  two 
o'clock  in  the~  afternoon  of  the  27th,  by  a  very 
superior  force  under  Generals  La  Pisse  and 
Chaudron  Rousseau.  Tbe  troops  withdrew  in 
perfect  order,  but  not  without  consi<ierable  loss, 
which  was  sustained,  chiefly,  by  the  Sfst  and 
87th  regiments.  This  movement  was  supported 
by  the  cavalry  under  Generals  Payne  and  Ans<on, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  45th  regiment  and  6ih 
battalion  of  the  60th,  particularly  called  forth 
the  approbation  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  French-  now  crossed 
the  Alberche,  and  advanced  to  make  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  allied  army.  About  dusk  they  com- 
menced a  cannonade  on  the  left  of  the  British. 
Their  horse^  at  the  same  time^  attacked  the  Spanish 
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infantry  on  the  right,  hoping  to  penetrate  into 
the  town  of  Talavera;  but  they  met  such  a  brave 
resistance,  and  found  all  the  avenues  so  strongly 
guarded,  that  they  were  forced  to  relinquish  the 
attempt.  Marshal  Victor  quickly  perceiving  the 
importance  of  the  height  upon  which  Major 
General  Hill  was  posted,  and  which  he  consi* 
dered  the  key  of  the  position,  resolved  under 
cover  of  the  night,  to  make  an  effort  to  wrest  it 
from  the  British.  A  single  battalion  with  some 
riflemen  at  first  entered  the  valley,  but  they  were 
quickly  driven  back.  The  attempt  was  renewed 
by  General  Ruffin  at  the  head  of  three  regiments, 
supported  by  Yilatte,  while  La  Pisse  made  a 
feint  upon  the  centre  of  the  allied  army.  Part 
of  these  troops  are  stated  in  the  French  accounts 
to  have  lost  their  way,  the  remainder  ascended  the 
height  and  obtained  a  momentary  possession  ;  but 
General  Hill  ordering  a  charge  of  bayonets,  the 
enemy  were  again  driven  baok  to  their  lines  with 
great  slaughter. 

These  repeated  attacks  on  this  point  made  the 
British  doubly  sensible  of  its  importance,  and 
during  the  cessation  of  the  conflict,  no  means 
were  neglected  that  could  add  to  its  security. 
Througliout  the  remainder  of  the  night  both 
sides  were  on  the  alert,  the  troops  lay  upon  the 
field,  the  cavalry  with  their  horses  bridles  round 
their  arms;  and  in  the  darkness  and  confusion 
which  prevailed,  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
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videttes  of  each  army  were  fired  on  by  their  own 
countrymen. 

At  sun-rise  on  the  following  morning  the  con* 
tending  armies  were  discovered  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  within  six  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  .An 
hour  elapsed  before  a  gun  was  tired ;  the  cannonad- 
ing was  then  renewed  on  both  ndes.  As  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish  position  rendered  any  at- 
tempt in  that  quarter  hopeless,,  the  French  deter- 
mined still  to  direct  all  their  eflforts  against  the  left, 
as  the  only  practicable  point  of  attack.  Three 
regiments  in  close  column  once  more  ascended 
the  long-contested  height,  reached  the  summit, 
and  were  even  advancing  to  seize  the  British 
cannon,  when  the  bayonets  of  the  brave  troops 
by  whom  it  was  occupied  again  drove  them  back 
with  considerable  loss. 

To  increase  the  security  of  this  important  post^ 
8ir  Arthur  Wellesley  now  sent  two  brigades  of 
cavalry  into  the  valley  on  the  left.  The  gallant 
Albuquerque,  though  ordered  by  Cuesta  with  his 
cavalry  to  another  quarter,  chose,  at  his  own  risk, 
to  take  the  post  of  danger  with  the  English  horse, 
perceiving  that  they  were  likely  to  be  charged  by 
superior  numbers.  Some  French  riHemen,  posted 
on  the  adjoining  heights  to  annoy  this  body,  were 
dislodged  with  great  loss  by  a  division  of  Spanish 
infantry,  under  Don  Luis  Bassecourt,  who  were 
placed  on  the  declivities  of  the  Castilian  moun^ 
tains. 
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About  eleven  o'clock  a  pause  took  place  in  this 
work  of  death,  the  burning  heat  compelling  the 
combatants  at  both  side^  to  suspend  their  rage. 
The  French  troops  cooked  their  dinners  on  the 
field.  A  little  bread  and  wine  was  served  out  to 
the  British.  In  one  part  of  the  plain  the  hostile 
warriors  were  separated  by  a  brook,  whither  the 
soldiers  of  both  armies  repaired  to  slake  their 
thirst.  They  looked  at  each  other  while  they 
rested  on  the  brink,  and  laying  aside  their  mus- 
kets and  helmets,  they,  in  some  instances  shook 
hands  across  the  brook,  in  token  of  mutual 
respect  for  that  valour  which  both  sides  had 
exhibited. 

About  noon  preparations  commenced  for  again 
renewing  the  dreadful  combat,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
himself  reconnoitered  the  position  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  ordered  a  general  attack,  which  took 
place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  body 
of  French  cavalry  under  General  Milhaud  was 
left  near  Talavera  to  observe  the  Spaniards,  whilst 
Sebastiani's  corps  marched  against  the  right  of  the 
British,  where  Brigadier-General  Campbell  was 
posted,  and  Marshal  Victor,  with  three  divisions 
of  infantry,  followed  by  great  bodies  of  horse, 
Entered  the  valley  on  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of 
again  attacking  that  height  which  had  already 
caused  the  expenditure  of  so  much  blood.  King 
Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan  placed  themselves 
with  the  reserve  behind  Sebastiani's  corps. 

The  British  General  beheld  from  a  commanding 
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situation  the  mighty  preparations  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  his  accustomed  ability,  he  took  the  most 
prompt  and  certain  measures  for  repelling  the 
attack  at  every  point  of  his  position.  A  ravine 
which  intervened  between  Victor's  corps  and  the 
left  of  the  British,  was  crossed  by  La  Pisse, 
supported  by  Latour-Maubourg's  dragoons,  and 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Vilatte's  division,  at 
the  same  time,  threatened  the  hills,  and  over-ran 
the  valley,  while  Ruffin  skirted  the  Castilian 
mountains,  in  order  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the 
British  ^rmy.  General  La  Pisse  attacked  the 
intrenched  height,  and  scaled  it  in  spite  of  a 
tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot,  which  thinned  his 
ranks  at  every  step.  He  soon  fell  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  column,  which  was  quickly  driven 
back  with  dreadful  slaughter.  They  were  once 
more  rallied  by  Victor  in  person,  and  brought  to 
the  foot  of  the  fatal  eminence,  while  Vilatte  with 
the  column  in  the  valley  advanced  to  their  sup- 
port. Marshal  Victor  now  formed  his  troops  into 
two  solid  squares,  which  were  protected  by  a  deep 
ditch,  and  he  seemed  resolved  to  carry  the  hill  by 
main  force.  But  the  moment  they  put  themselves 
in  motion,  the  squares  were  charged  by  General 
Anson's  brigade^  consisting  of  the  23d  and  1st 
German  light  dragoons.  Though  met  by  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  these  brave 
troops  attacked  with  determined  intrepidity  those 
impenetrable  masses.     Men  and  horses  were  oveiv> 
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throw^v  find  these  regiments  suffer^  dreadfully, 
particularly  the  23d.  The  remoant  were  brought 
off  by  General  Fane's  heavy  brigade,  which 
advanced  to  their  support.  Though  this  gallaat 
charge  was  not  attended  with  the  desired  success, 
yet  it  gave  the  enei^iy  such  a  shock  as  compelled 
him  to  give  up  any  further  attempt  upon  the  hill, 
the  contest  for  which  since  the  commencement  of 
the  battle  had  caused  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable 
lives.  The  skill  and  valour  with  which  this 
important  post  was  defended  by  Major-General 
Hilly  and  the  brave  officers  and  troops  under  his 
command,  was  never  surpassed,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  29th  and  1st  battalion  of  the  48th  regi- 
ment was  particularly  noticed  by  the  Commander* 
in-Chief. 

During  these  transactions  the  battle  raged  with 
equal  fury  in  the  centre,  where  the  constant  fire  of 
musketry  was  C4mipared  to  the  roll  of  a  drum 
intermingled  with  the  deeper  sounds  of  cannon 
resembling  peals  of  thunder.  Sebastiani  pushed 
on  within  a  short  distance  of  the  redoubt  where 
General  Campbell  was  posted,  but  the  General 
ordered  a  charge  of  bayonets,  by  which  they  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  their  artillery,  and 
Colonel  Robe  of  the  Royal  Artillery  briogiiig 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  on  the  flank  of 
the  enemy  in  an  oblique  direction,  great  destruc- 
tion was  caused  amongst  them  by  the  Shrapnell 
shells.  General  Campbell  was  supported  upon  this 
occasion  by  a  regiment  of  Spanish  cavalry  and 
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two  of  infantf^r.  ^he  good  conduct  of  the  7th, 
b'id  and  97th  British  regiments  was  eminently 
conspicuous,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  part  of  the  position  was  defended. 

General  Sherbrooke's  division,  which  was  on  the 
left  and  centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  Brisish  army, 
was  vigorously  assailed  at  the  same  time.  The 
attack  was  met  by  a  general  charge  of  bayonets  by 
the  whole  of  the  division,  and  the  eneoiy  were 
driven  back;  but  the  ardour  of  the  brigade  of 
Guards  carrying  them  too  far  in  jpursuit,  they 
became  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  heavy  battery  and 
a  line  of  infantry,  by  which  they  suffered  a  severe 
loss.  The  French,  encouraged  by  this  momentary 
advantage,  appeared  inclined  to  advance  again  ; 
but  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having  seen  the  advance 
of  the  Guards,  had  wisely  provided  for  the  con- 
sequences by  moving  the  1st  battalion  of  the  48th 
from  the  heights  to  their  support,  and  the  timely 
assistance  of  this  regiment,  supported  by  General 
Cotton's  brigade  of  cavalry,  extricated  the  Guards 
from  the  dangerous  predicament  into  which  they 
had  been  led. 

At  the  close  of  day  the  enemy  had  been 
repulsed  at  every  point,  and  during^  the  night 
they  retreated  across  the  Alberche  in  the  most 
regular  order,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors twesty  pieces  of  cannon,  several  tumbrils 
with  ammunition,  and  some  prisoners.  In  the 
British  official  account  their  loss  was  stated  at  tea 
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thousand  men ;  entire  brigades  having  been 
destroyed.  Among  the  killed  was  General  JLic- 
Pisse,  and  Generals  Sebastiani  and  Morlot  were 
li^ounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  hard* 
fought  battle^  was  also  severe  beyond  precedent, 
when  the  number  of  troops  engaged  is  considered. 
The  British  army  entered  the  field  eighteen  thou<* 
sand  three  hundred  men  strong ;  of  these  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing  at  the  close  of  the 
action.*  Among  the  slain  were  Major-General 
Mackenzie  and  Brigadier-General  Langworth;  and 
Major-General  Hill,  with  Brigadiers-General  A. 
and  H.  Campbell  were  wounded.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  received  a  severe  contusion,  on  his 
shoulder  from  a  spent  musket  ball,  and  two  bullets 
passed  through  his  clothes. 

Few  battles  recorded  in  history  have  reflected 
more  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  General  or  the 
valour  of  the  troops  than  that  of  Talavera,  and 
the  fearful  odds  in  point  of  pumber,  against  which 


♦  The  London  Gazette  recapitulated  the  loss  of  the  Brltlsii 
e,Tmj  upon  tliis -occasion  as  follows  : — 

Killed — 5    Staff-Officers,    10    Lieutenant- Colonels,    1    Major 

7  Captains,  15  Lieutenants,  3   Cornets  or  ^Ensigns,  1  Adjutant, 

8  Seijeants,  4  Drummers,  735  rank  and  file. 

Wounded, — 9  Staff-Officers.  10  Lieutenant  Colonels,  12  Majors, 
53  Captains,  71  Lieutenants,  34  Comets  or  Ensigns,  6  Adjutants, 
65  Serjeants,  16  Drummers,  3537  rank  and  file. 

Missing, — 5  Captains,  3  Lieutenants,  1  Comet  or  Ensign, 
16  Serjeants,  2  Drummers,  620  rank  and  file Gi^fini  total  5367. 
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the  Britis^h  army  had  to  contend,  (their  opponents 
being  more  than  two  to  one,)  must  ever  give  it  a 
place  amongst  the  most  signal  victories  achieved 
by  British  heroism.  The  wisdom  and  judgment 
with  which  the  position  was  selected,  and  the 
troops  disposed,  were  manifested  by  the  utter 
failure  of  every  renewed  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
overcome  tha*  intrepid  bravery  with  which  every 
point  was  defended.  The  presence  of  the  Spanish 
army  afforded  considerable  security  to  the  right  of 
the  position,  but  the  French  directed  their  attacks 
wholly  against  the  British,  and  no  part  of  Cuesta's 
force  was  engaged  except  the  divisions  of  Albu- 
querque and  Bassecourt,  and  the  two  battalions 
under  General  Whittingham,  an  English  officer, 
which  were  attached  to  General  Campbell's  bri- 
gade. These  troops  being  well  commanded, 
behaved  with  distinguished  bravery,  and  suffered 
a  loss  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  men;  but 
some  other  Spanish  corps  threw  away  their  arms, 
without  having  once  discharged  them,  or  being 
even  menaced  with  an  attack,  and  Hed  from  the 
field.  These  men  were  afterwards  decimated  by 
Cuesta's  orders,  and  several  of  the  officers  put  to 
death.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  Commissariat 
also  toqk  to  flight  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action ;  and  the  allies  found  themselves  at  its  close 
in  total  want  of  food  and  other  resources. 

The  skill  and  valoqr  exhibited  at  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  were  acknowledged  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  approbation    by  the  British  Sovereign 
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and  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  elevated  to  the  peerage^  by  the 
titles  of  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera  and  of 
Wellington,  and  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley  in  the 
county  of  Somerset* 

But  notwithstanding  this  signal  success,  and 
though  Brigadier-General  Crawford  joined  the 
British  army  the  day  after  the  action  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  thousand  men.  Lord  Welling- 
ton  was  unable  to  pursue  his  victory  for  want  of 
provisions  and  means  of  transport.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  after  leaving  a  division  of  his  army  on 
the  Alberche,  had  proceeded  with  the  remainder 
to  the  relief  of  Toledo,  which  had  been  attacked 
by  Venegas,  and  to  over-awe  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  who  were  on  the  point  of  opening  their 
gates  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  whose  advanced  posts 
were  at  this  time  at  Naval  Carnero.  He  was^ 
however,  ignorant  of  the  privations  under  which 
the  combined  armies  laboured,  and  his  chief  hope 
rested  on  the  result  of  an  attack  about  to  be  made 
on  the  rear  by  the  united  forces  of  Soult^  Ney^ 
and  Morticr. 

Sou  It  had  issued  orders  on  the  20th,  for  assem- 
bling the  whole  of  these  troops  at  Salamanca,  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  instructed  them  to  advance  as 
speed i ly  as  possi ble  to  Plaseneia.  Lord  Wellington 
had  foreseen  the  probability  of  this  movement^ 
and  the  necessity  of  securing  the  passes  of  the 
mountain  ridge  which  the  enemy  had  to  eross.' 
His  Lordship  directed   General  Bere^ford,   with. 
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the  Portuguese  troops,  to  defend  the  pass  of 
Perales,  and  Cuesta  seut  the  Marquis  de  la  Reyna 
to  occupy  the  Puerto  de  Bauos.  Lord  Wellington 
pressed  the  necessity  of  senduig  a  larger  force 
under  an  officer  of  abilities ;  but  this  was  obsti- 
nately refused  by  the  Spanish  General  until 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  French  had 
entered  Bejar.  Bassecourt  was  now  despatched, 
when  too  late,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  ;  for 
the  French,  after  defeating  the  corps  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Reyna,  entered  Plasencia  on  the 
Jst  of  August,  by  which  means  the  communication 
of  the  British  with  Portugal  was  intercepted,  and 
their  rear  was  threatened,  if  they  should  advance 
on  Madrid,  or  even  continue  at  Talavera. 

As  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
British  General  to  keep  open  the  communication 
through  Plasencia,  he  determined  to  march  with 
the  whole  of  the  English  army  to  attack  Soult, 
whose  force  was  supposed  to  be  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  British.  He  left  fifteen  hundred  sick 
and  wounded  men  at  Talavera,  who  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  nature  of  their  cases  or  the 
want  of  conveyance.  The  Spanish  army  under 
Cuesta  was  left  to  protect  them,  and  cover  the 
rear  of  the  British,  but  the  Spanish  General 
abandoned  his  position  the  following  morning,  and 
followed  the  route  of  his  allies.  By  this  hasty 
step  Lord  Wellington  was  placed  in  a  most  critical 
situation.  He  had  received  certain  intelligence 
that  Soult  had  reached  Naval  Moral  not  more  than 
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eighteen  miles  distant^  while  Victor  agaio  advanc- 
ing, had  arrived  at  St.  Ollalla^  so  that  he  now 
saw  himself  exposed  to  an  attack  both  in  front 
and  rear  by  two  armies,  each  superior  to  his  own. 
From  this  peril  nothing  could  extricate  him  but 
two  victories,  if  he  stood  his  ground^  and  for 
these  he  would  have  to  contend  with  troops  who> 
for  several  days,  had  not  received  their  allowance 
of  provisions.  Nothing  remained  therefore^  but 
to  cross  the  Tagus  at  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo, 
'■  and  take  a  defensive  post  upon  that  river.  Lord 
Wellington,  accordingly  retreated  by  this  route 
on  the  4th,  and  Cuesta  followed  on  the  5th. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  were  now 
placed  at  Deleitosa,  from  whence  they  could 
defend  the  point  of  Almaraz,  and  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Tagus.  Cuesta  took  post  at  Arzobispo^ 
but  he  soon  retired  from  thence,  leaving  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  the  Duke  d' Albuquerque's 
division  of  cavalry  to  defend  the  pa&sage  of 
the  river.  Though  the  French  were  in  const* 
deiable  force  on  the  opposite  side^  Cuesta  satisKed 
himself  with  fortifying  the  bridge^  never 
examining  whether  the  river  might  not  be 
fordable.  Mortier^  who  commanded  the  army  on 
the  opposite  bank^  erected  batteries  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  Spaniards^  and  at  the  same 
time  he  ordered  Dombrowsky,  the  chief  of  his  staffs 
to  sound  the  Tagus,  who  discovered  a  ford  about 
eighty  fathoms  above  the  bridge  and  the  Spanish 
batteries,   and  measures   having    been    taken  to 
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defend  this  passage^  the  French  crossed  the  river 
OD  the  8th  of  August,  while  the  Spaniards  were 
taking  their  usual  sleep  at  noon,  and  the  works 
of  the  bridge  were  tak^n  in  the  rear  and 
destroyed.  The  Spaniards  inomediately  fled,  after 
losing  the  whole  of  their  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

•^  Though  Mortier  succeeded  in  this  enterprize, 
yet  the  French  found  the  points  by  which  they 
had  hoped  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  English 
into  Portugal  so  well  protected,  that  they  gave 
up  that  design :  and  while  Mortier  returned  to 
Salamanca  to  act  in  concert  with  Kellerman 
against  the  Duke  del  Parque  and  Romana,  Ney 
fell  back  towards  Old  Castile,  and  near  the 
Puerto  de  Banos  he  came  in  contact  with  the  small 
force  under  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  After  General 
Cuesta  had  retired  from  Talavera,  this  corps  made 
a  long  and  difficult  march  through  the  mountains 
of  Valada ;  but  finding  it  impracticable  to  join 
the  British  army  by  the  route  of  Oropesa,  he 
re-crossed  the  river  Tieter,  and  having  carried  by 
storm  the  village  of  Yiranda,  he  passed  over  the 
Sierra  Liana,  a  ridge  of  mountains  eternally 
covered  with  snow.  He  reached  Banos  on  the 
11th,  and  o|i  the  following  morning  proceeded 
towards  Grenadilla,  in  order  to  restore  his  com- 
munication with  the  allied  armies.  Receiving 
intelligence  on  his  march,  that  a  body  of  the 
enemy  were  approaching,    he  turned   back,    aiid 
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took  post  in  front  of  Banos.  The  advanced 
picquets  of  cavalry  were  speedily  driven  in ;  but 
two  hundred  Spanish  infantry  under  Colonel 
Grant  of  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  who  were 
posted  at  A  Idea  Nueva,  maintained  their  post 
with  great  bravery,  till  considerable  bodies  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  appeared  on  each  flank,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire.  Another  division  of  the 
Lusitanian  Legion  gallantly  withstood  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  to  Banos,  till  the  Spanish  battalion 
of  Merida  gave  way,  which  opening  a  road  to  the 
rear  of  the  position.  Sir  Robert  ordered  a  retreat 
to  the  adjacent  heights.  Here,  though  destitute  of 
artillery,  and  assailed  by  an  enemy  treble  the 
number  of  his  troops,  he  gallantly  maintained  his 
ground  for  nine  hours,  tiir the  French  obtaining 
possession  of  the  height  on  the  left,  the  post  be- 
came no  longer  tenable.  Sir  Robert  Wibon  now 
retreated  into  the  mountains,  and  Ney  relurned  to 
Salatnanca,  after  suffering  a  loss  in  this  action  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  what  he  inflicted. 

During  these  proceedings  Victor  had  taken 
possession  of  Talavera,  where  his  humanity  to  the 
wounded  English  who  fell  into  his  hands  was 
eminently  conspicuous.  The  unfortunate  sufferers 
both  French  and  English  were  lodged  together, 
and  directions  were  given  that  the  latter  should 
be  first  attended  to.  The  same  humane  and 
courteous  conduct  was  pursued  by  Mortier,  but 
Soult  prosecuted  the  war  with  relentless  fury.  His 
army  devastated  the  fertile  vale  of  Plasencia  bjr 
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fire  and  sword,  burned  several  towns  to  the  ground^ 
and  committed  many  murders ;  of  these  the  most 
atrocious  was  that  of  the  venerable  Don  Juan 
Alvarez  de  Castro,  Bishop  of  Corta,  who,  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  was  dragged  from  his  bed,  and 
shot. 

The  army  of  Yenegas^  which  had  remained  so 
supinely  inactive  during  the  advance  of  the  allied 
armies,  was  now,  by  their  retreat,  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  utmost  peril.  That  general 
was  at  the  head  of  about  twenty  thousand;,  men 
on  the  6th  of  August  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aranjuez  ;  and  here,  in  the  celebrated  gardens  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain,  an  action  took  place^  in  which 
the  French  under  Sebastiani  were  worsted,  with 
the  loss  of  thirteen  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  10th,  Yenegas  assembled  his 
whole  force  at  Almonacid,  where,  encouraged  by 
his  success  on  the  6th,  he  resolved  to  attack  the 
enemy,  supposing  their  number  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.  The  attack  was,  however, 
deferred  till  the  I2tfa,  according  to  the  system  of 
indecision  and  delay,  which  at  this  time  so  unhap- 
pily influenced  all  the  operations  of  the  Spanish 
commanders^  and  in  the  mean  time  Joseph  joined 
Sebastiani  with  the  reserve.  The  French  army, 
amounting  now  to  about  twenty-eight  thousand 
men,  became  the  assailants.  The  fate  of  the  day 
depended  on  the  possession  of  a  hill,  where  the 
left  wing  was  posted  under  General  Lacy.  Laval 
with  two  divisions  attacked  the  hill  both  in  front 
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and  on  the  right ;  and  though  the  French  troops 
suffered  severely,  the  Spanish  battaliops  were  at 
length  forced  to  give  way,  and  the  enemy  proving 
equally  successful  in  the  centre,  the  whole  line 
after  a  spirited  contest  was  forced  to  fall  back. 
Yenegas  then  took  up  a  second  position  behind 
Almonacid,  where  he  was  soon  attacked  at  all 
points  by  superior  numbers.  He  continued  to 
resist  till  all  hopes  of  recovering  the  day  had  fled, 
when  he  commenced  a  retreat  to  Manzanares, 
which  was  conducted  for  some  time  in  good  order; 
but  the  circulation  of  false  reports  soon  put  an  end 
to  discipline,  and  the  troops  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  The  French  stated  that  the  Spaniards 
in  this  action,  lost  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
eight  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  while 
the  latter  asseHed  that  the  enemy  lost  an  equal 
number.  It  is  probable  that  both  parties  greatly 
exaggerated.  Yenegas  continued  his  retrcfat  to 
La  Carolina,  and  in  a  few  days  was  again  able  to 
take. the  field. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  invigorate  the  councils  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  which  had  to  the  present 
appeared  so  destitute  of  wisdom  and  energy,  the 
British  Cabinet  resolved  to  send  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  to  Spain  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary. 
This  celebrated  statesman  arrived  at  Cadiz  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  was 
received  by  the  whole  population  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclamations,  f  n  honour  of  the  recent 
victory^  a  French  flag  was  laid  on  the  ground,  that 
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he  might  tread  on  it  as  he  stepped  on  shore^  and  at 
Seville  he  was  greeted  with  similar  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  respect.  As  subsequent  events  had 
greatly  damped  the  hopes  which  the  battle  of 
Talavera  had  inspired,  the  presence  of  theMarquis, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  councils  were  calculated  at 
such  a  juncture,  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  In  conducting  this  delicate  mission,  he 
studiously  avoided  every  thing  that  could  be 
construed  into  an  interference  with  the  domestic 
regulations  of  the  country,  and  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  deliverance  of  Spain,  was  the 
sole  object  of  the  British  Government.  If  they 
required  the  assistance  of  the  British  army,  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  supplying  their  wants, 
and  facilitating  their  progress;  otherwise,  they 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  quieting  the 
country.  Though  his  Excellency  did  not  iuMst  on 
the  removal  of  General  Cuesta  from  the  command  . 
of  the  Spanish  army,  yet  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  he  was  deficieM  in  every  qualification  for  that 
high  and  important  office,  except  personal  courage. 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  Junta  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  calling  forth  and  concentrating 
all  the  military  resources  of  the  country,  and  of 
directing  the  public  spirit,  and  applying  its  euer« 
gies  to  great  national  objects.  He  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  Begency,  and  the  speedy 
convocation  of  the  Cortes,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  correcting  existing  abuses,  suppressing 
airbitrary  exactions  both  in  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
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securing  to  the  colonies  a  share  in  the  re« 
presentatiiiDy  and  reforming  the  whole  military 
system  of  the  country.  These  serious  topics  were 
dwelt  upon  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  statesman^ 
anxious  at  once  to  deliver  Spain  from  a  foreign 
yoke  and  domestic  tyranny.  Though  listeueil  to 
with  respect  and  attention^  the  suggestions  of  his 
Excellency  were  not  immediately  adopted  by  the 
Spanish  Government;  but  they,  no  doubt,  had  their 
intluence  in  directing  their  future  proceedings. 
The  Marquis  was  recalled  soon  after  to  fill  the 
high  ofiBce  in  the  British  Cabinet  of  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  >vhich  enabled  him  to  second 
with  still  greater  effect  the  energetic  efforts  of  his 
illustrious  relative  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  Junta  now  perceiving  that  no  hope  remained 
of  a  cordial  co-operation  between  the  British 
Commander  and  General  Cuesta,  resolved  on 
depriving  the  latter  of  his  command  ;  but  this  was 
wisely  anticipated  by  the  Spanish  general,  who 
requested  permission  to  resign  on  the  ground  of 
ill  health,  that  he  might  go  to  the  baths  of 
Alhama.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  the 
command  conferred  pro  tempore  on  General 
Eguia,  who  possessed  no  other  qualification  for 
the  office  than  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
military  topography  of  Spain.  Albuquerque  was 
allowed  to  be  the  fittest  person  in  the  country  to 
fill  this  important  situation,  but  the  Junta  were 
unhap|>ily  jealous  of  his  rank,  his  popularity,  and 
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bb  enlightened  views.  In  the  oew  commaader 
Lord  WeliiDgtoD  found  the  same  disinclination  to 
co-operate  with  him,  or  afford  the  necessary  assist' 
anise  to  his  army,  as  had  actuated  his  predecessor ; 
and  seeing  no  probability  of  being  abl^  to  make,  |in- 
der  present  circumstances,  any  forward  movement, 
be  proceeded,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  to 
Badiypz,  stationing  part  of  his  army  within  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
Spanish  lerrijtory,  in  a  position  which  would  me- 
nace the  flank  and  rear  of  the  French  if  they 
advanced  towards  Andalusia. 

Thus,  through  the  obstinate  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  generals  and  the  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  subsistence  and  means  of  trans- 
port for  that  army,  which  had  so  bravely  fought 
and  bled  in  their  behalf,  was  Lord  Wellington 
co«|>elLed  to  forego  all  the  advantages  which  had 
been  anticipated  from  the  splendid  victory  of 
Talavera,  and  Spain  was  left  once  more  to  carry 
on  the  contest  with  her  native  resources.  The 
French  had,  at. this  time,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  in  the  field,  well  furnished 
with  cavalry  iMod  artillery,  exclusive  of  the  garri- 
sons in  the  different  fortresses  which  had  fallen 
into  thejr  hands.  The  immediate  danger  which 
menaced  the  capital  having  been  now  removed, 
Joseph  adopted,  wjthout  scruple,  every  method 
within  his  reach  that  was  likely  to  raise  money  for 
the  waintenaDce  of  this  great  army  and  the 
dignity  of  his  Court.    Being  entirely  cut  off  from 
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the  immense  resources  which  Spain  derived  from 
her  colonial  empire,  the  impoverished  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  which  his  troops 
had  obtained  possession,  had  to  sustain  the  entire 
weight  of  these  grievous  burdened.     Severe  punish- 
ment  was  denounced   against    all    persons    who 
should  secrete  papers  or  effects  belonging  to  the 
monasteries — the  revenues  of  all  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  were    sequestered,    and   in   lieu   thereof 
they  were  in  future  to  receive  pensions  from  the 
State.     The  property  of  all  Spaniards  in  foreign 
countries  was  confiscated,  and  any  person  buying  or 
selling  gold,   silver,    or  jewels,    belonging   to  a 
suppressed  convent  or  to  a  Patriot,  was  ordered  to 
be    severely    punished.     All    persons    possessing 
plate  to  the  amount  of  more  than   ten    doHars, 
(except    in    plates,    knives,    and    spoons,)    were 
ordered  to  send  an  account  thereof  to  the  mint, 
where  a  fourth  of  the  value  should  be  immediately 
paid,  and  the   remainder  was   promised/  in    four 
months.     In   Upper  Spain  all  horses  and  mares 
above  a  certain  height   were  put  in  requisition  for 
the  French  armies  ;  and  the  owners  of  horses  and 
mai'es   below  that  size   were  ^ordered   under  the 
severest  penalties  to  put  out  their  left  eyes,  and 
render  them  in  other  ways  unfit  for  service. — ^The 
punishment  of  death  was  denounced  against  all 
who  assisted  the  insurgents,  (so  the  Patriots  were 
denominated)  in  any  manner,  and  one  sweeping 
decree  abolished  all  dignities  and  titles  which  had 
not  emanated  from  the  intrusive  government^  and 
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suppressed  all  the  monastic  and  clerical  orders  in 
Spain.  Such  were  the  measures  by  which  King 
Joseph  proposed  to  restore  this  once  celebrated 
country  to  its  state  of  ancient  grandeur. 

The  French  force  at  this  period  in  the  two 
Castiles  and  Estremadura,  amounted  to  seventy 
thousand  men^  under  Victor^  Soult,  Ney^  Sebas- 
tiani,  and  Mortier.  To  oppose  this  formidable 
body,  Eguia  and  Venegas  had  about  fifty  thou- 
sand men  in  their  two  armies  ;  the  Marquis  de  la 
Bomana  was  in  Gallicia  with  fifteen  thousand  men^ 
and  the  Duke  del  Parque  had  a  considerable  force 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  greater  part  of  these^ 
however^  were  in  a  most  inefficient  state,  destitute 
of  every  requisite  to  rendertheir  efforts  successful, 
courage  excepted.  Ney,  with  fifteen  thousand 
French  troops  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salamanca,  while  Soult  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Plasencia.  These  Generals  having  determined 
to  lay  siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  conceived  it  to  be 
first  necessary  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
Duke  del  Farque's  army,  which  was  strongly 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Tamames.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  General  Marchand  attacked  this  position 
with  a  body  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  men  and 
fourteen  pieces  of  cani^on.  The  main  attack  was 
directed  against  the  left,  which  was  the  weakest 
point.  Though  General  Carrera  supported  by  the 
Count de  Belvedere  withstood  the  attack  with  great 
gallantry^   the  day  would  have  been  lost  had  not 
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the  Duke  with  his  staff  rallied  the  troops  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  falling  back*  Carrera, 
by  a  vigorous  charge  with  the  bayonet^  recovered 
the  guns  which  had  for  a  moment  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  their  opponents,  and  the  French 
being^  also  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  right  and 
centre,  were  compelled  to  quit  the  field  in  great 
disorder^  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  more  than 
three  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Duke  del  Parque  now  advanced  -to  Sala- 
manca,  which  the  French  evacuated  at  his 
approach^  and  every  thing  in  this  quarter  seemed 
for  some  time  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the 
Patriots. 

It  seemed^  however,  at  this  period,  as  if  the 
Spanish  Junta  did  not  possess  the  talents  for  im- 
proving a  victory,  and  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  Duke  del  Parque  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  mad  precipitancy  which  urged  the 
government  to  order  the  army  in  La  Mancha  to 
advance  upon  Madrid.  Fifty  thousand  raw  troops 
were  collected  for  this  purpose,  and  as  both 
Albuquerque  and  Romana  were  objects  of  jealousy 
tp  the  Junta,  and  Eguia  and  Yenegas  are  said  to 
have  refused  the  command,  the  conduct  of  this 
rash  enterprize  was  entrusted  to  Don  Juan  Carlos 
de  Areizaga,  an  officer  as  little  accustomed  to 
military  service  as  the  troops  under  his  direction. 
His  army  consisted  of  forty^^three  thoosand  foot, 
near  seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  sixty  pieces 
of   cannon ;    and    it  was  determined  that  while 
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Areizaga  manoeuvred  to  gain  the  mountains  of  the 
Guadarama,  the  Ouke  del  Parque  was  to  threaten 
Madrid  on  the  sid6  of  the  Escurial,  and  Albu- 
querque to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Talavera* 
On  the  3d  of  November  Areizaga  commenced  his 
march  from  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  pre- 
ceded by  an  advan(5ed  guard  of  two  thousand 
cavalry,  under  General  Freire.  They  moved  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day,  the  enemy  retiring 
before  them,  and  jn  several  skirmishes  the 
Spaniards  proved  successful.  Having  at  length 
reached  St.  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  they  threw  bridges 
over  the  Tagus^  took  up  a  position,  and  Areizaga 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  enemy 
proving,  however,  too  cautious  to  fight  on  these 
terms,  the  Spanish  general  rashly  resolved  on 
quitting  his  advantageous  post  in  the  mountains, 
to  give  battle  in  the  plain;  and  although  Baron 
Crossand,  an  Austrian  officer  who  was  then  on  a 
mission  to  the  Spanish  army,  used  the  strongest 
arguments  to  point  out  what  would  be  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  such  a  determination,  he 
marched  back  to  Dos  Barrios,  and  then  advanced 
upon  Ocana  into  the  open  country.  Some  French 
troops  stationed  there  were  driven  out  by  the 
Spanish  horse,  after  a  sharp  skirmish  in  which 
General  Paris  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
men  fell  on  both  sides. 

On  the  advance  of  the  Spanish  army,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  near 
Toledo^  with  the  corps  of  Mortier  and  Sebastian!^ 
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stated  by  the  French  accounts  as  amounting  to 
tirenty-four  thousand  men,  though  rated  by  their 
opponents  at  nearly  double  that  number.  They 
speedily  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  the  temerity  of  their  adversary  had  put  into 
their  hands,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth, 
they  crossed  the  Tagus  and  prepared  for  battle. 
Areizaga's  army  was  injudieiou^dy  posted  in  two 
divisions  on  each  side  of  the  town^  with  the. 
artillery  upon  the  tiaiiks,  ^t^l  the  cavalry  in  four 
lines  upon  the  right. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  the  action  commenced^ 
by  General  Zayas,  with  his  advanced-guard^ 
driving  back  the  French  cavalry.  Mortier  then 
opened  a  cannonade  on  the  Spanish  right  wing^ 
which  was  followed  by  the  advance  of  Leval  with 
the  Polish  and  German  troops.  ThQ  Spaniards 
withstood  their  attack  for  some  time  with  consi* 
derable  resolution^  but  they  were  at  length  broken, 
and  a  charge  of  cavalry  completed  their  confusion. 
The  left  wing  still  remained  firm,  and  manifested 
the  most  determined  courage.  Areizaga,  howe- 
ver, was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  right,  that  he  quitted  the 
field,  ordering  the  left  to  follow  him.  Lord 
Macduff,  who  was  with  the  Spanish  army,  re- 
quested the  next  officer  in  rank  to  assume  the 
command,  but  while  he  was  making  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  for  this  purpose,  the  French 
cavalry  broke  through  the  centre,  and  the  route 
was  completed.     Exposed   on  an  immense  plain. 
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the  Spaniards  were  now  pursued  on  all  sides,  and 
cut  down  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  French 
cavalry.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  enemy, 
twenty  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  four  thousand  were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 
Thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  standards,  and 
above  thirty  thousand  muskets  were  also  captured 
by  the  enemy ;  but  the  most  important  result  of 
this  battle  was,  that  it  opened  a  passage  for  the 
invaders  into  the  south  of  Spain. 

The  defeat  of  Areizaga  was  speedily  followed 
by  that  of  the  Duke  del  Farque,  who  since  his 
victory  over  Marchand,  had  remained  in  the  open 
country  of  Castile.  The  defeated  corps  by  its 
union  with  Kellerman*s  division  from  Valladolid, 
was  now  increased  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
del  Parque  resolved  to  wait  its  attack  at  Carpio^ 
the  only  rising  ground  in  these  extensive  plains. 
The  enemy  approached  slowly,  as  if  waiting  for 
other  troops  to  come  up,  which  induced  the 
Spanish  commander  to  march  to  meet  them,  but 
the  French  imoiediately  fell  back  to  Medina  del 
Campo,  fighting  all  the  way.  Being  joined  by 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  enemy  again 
advanced,  and  the  Duke  del  Parque  perceiving 
his  situation  to  be  extremely  perilous,,  found  it 
necessary  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  he  continued 
to  fall  back  till  on  the  28th  of  November,  he 
reached  Alba  de  Tormcs,  near  Salamanca,  where 
he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  who  were 
now  very  close  upon  him.      The  infantry    was 
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posted  on  the  heights  ivhich  command  the  town  on 
both  sides  of  the  river^  and  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  was  stationed  on  the  left  bank. 

The  Spanish  foot  and   artillery   met  the  first 

attack  of  the  French  under  General  Lorcet  with 

the    greatest    intrepidity,    and    the  enemy   were 

driven  back.    The  French  horse  now  charged  the 

right  wing  of  the  Spaniards;  the  cavalry  of  the 

latter  were  ordered  to  meet  the  charge,  but  being 

seized  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable   panic, 

they  fled  without  exchanging  a  single  shot ;  and 

when  rallied  and  brought  back  they  fled  a  second 

time,  leaving  the  right  flank  of  the  army  wholly 

uncovered.     Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  the 

infantry   thus  exposed  to  an  overwhelming  forte, 

fought  with  an  heroism  that   would   have  done 

honour  to  veteran  troops :     Besistance,  however, 

proved  unavailing.     The  enemy  then  charged  the 

left,  where  they  were  three  times  repulsed,  and 

Mendizabel  and  Carrera  forming  their  troops  into 

an  oblong  square^  every  attempt  of  the  French 

cavalry  to  break   through  them    was  frustrated. 

During  the  night  this  wing  retreated   from   the 

field  in  good  order  in  the  direction  of  Tamames. 

On  the  following  morning  the   appearance  of  a 

small  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  excited  a  sudden 

panic,  and  those  very  men  who  had   conducted 

themselves    with    so    much    intrepidity    on    the 

preceding  day,  took  to  flighty  throwing  away  their 

firelocks    and    knapsacks    in    every    direction. 

Kellerman  stated  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  in  this 
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action  at  five  thousand  men  with  all  the  artillery 
of  the  right  wing.  The  result  enabled  the  French 
to  direct  their  attack  against  Giudad  Rodrigo^  and 
Portugal  was  once  more  threatened^  which  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  remove  his  position  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Badajoz  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus,  there  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would 
enable  him  to  guard  against  the  future  piojects  of 
the  enemy. 

During  these  transactions^  the  French  army  in 
the  east  of  Spain  was  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  siege  of  Gerona,  in  Catalonia.  This  town 
surrendered  on  the  10th  of  December^  after  a 
brave  defence  of  seven  months,  during  which  the 
inhabitants  emulated  the  noble  example  of  their 
brethren  of  Saragossa.  Gerona  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  little  river  Onar,  and 
was  fturrounded  by  old  walls  in  good  repair.  Its 
chief  defence,  however,  was  the  citadel  of  Mon- 
juic^  which  commanded  the  town  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  was  furnished  with  several  bastions  and 
out-works  of  considerable  strength.^  The  French 
had  been  repulsed  during  the  preceding  year,  in 
an  attempt  on  this  fortress,  but  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  gallant  Reding,  they  appeared 
once  more  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  on 


*  Daring  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  Gerona  was  distinguished  by  its  brave  resistance  against 
PhiUpV. 
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the  6th  of  May.th^y  planted  a  battery  of  eleven 
mortars  upon  Casa  Boca.  The  citizens  instantly 
flew  to  arms  to  aid  the  small  garrison,  which 
amounted  to  only  three  thousand  four  hundred 
men^  and  the  Governor^  Don  Mariano  Alvarez, 
proved  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
The  bombardment  commenced  on  the  13th  of 
June,  by  which  several  of  the  principal  buildings 
were  soon  destroyed,  but  the  main  attacks  of  the 
enemy  were  directed  against  the  citadel  of  Mo njuic. 
They  soon  rendered  the  out-works  untenable,  and 
the  tire  of  their  tremendous  artillery  effected  a 
breach  in  the  north  front  of  the  fortress,  wide 
enough  to  admit  forty  men  abreast.  On  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  July  the  besiegers  assaulted  the 
breach,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  On  the  8th  they  renewed  the  attempt  with 
six  thousand  chosen  men.  Three  ttmes  they 
rushed  to  the  assault,  and  were  as  often  beat 
back,  and  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  sixteen  hundred  soldiers. 

The  French  perceiving  that  Monjuic  was  not  to 
be  taken  by  assault,  continued  to  bombard  it  on 
three  sides  with  redoubled  vigour,  while  numerous 
sharp-shooters  stationed  in  the  trenches  took  such 
deadly  aim,  that  it  was  almost  certain  destruction  for 
one  of  the  garrison  to  make  his  appearance.  Nine 
sentinels  were  thus  killed  in  one  day,  and  few 
escaped  without  a  wound.  They  at  length  com- 
pletely silenced  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and 
advanced  so  near,  that  the  Spaniards  sometioies 
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knocked  theiu  down  with  stones.  The  governor^ 
Don  G.  Nasch,  held  out  for  thirty-seven  days  after 
a  practicable  breach  was  made,  and  then^  feeling 
it  to  be  his  duly  to  preserre  the  remnant  of  his 
brave  garrison^  he  abandoned  the  ruins  of  Monjuic., 
and  retired  into  the  city. 

General  St.  Cyr,  after  this  success,  vainly 
imagined  that  Gerona  would  prove  an  easly  con-* 
quest.  He  planted  batteries  on  every  point  from 
i^hich  the  city  could  be  commanded,  and  shells 
were  almost  incessantly  thrown  in^  both  by  night 
and  day.  The  governor,  notwithstanding  his  very 
small  garrison,  made  several  sallies,  in  which  the 
troops  displayed  the  greatest  intrepidity.  A  bat<- 
tery  of  three  cannon  was  planted  on  the  tower  of 
the  Cathedral,  where  the  clergy  kept  the  guard, 
and  frequently  annoyed  the  enemy  with  musketry. 
Female  companies  were  also  formed,  under  the 
command  of  three  ladies  of  distinctibn,  named 
Fitzgeralt^  Viveru,  and  Custi.  As  both  famine 
and  pestilence  had  begun  to  spread  their  horrors 
through  this  devoted  town,  it  may  be  easily  con* 
jectured  that  the  duties  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
these  heroines  must  have  been  of  the  most  alSlictive 
and  laborious  nature. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  General  Blake^ 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  St.  Ilari,  formed  a 
project  for  throwing  troops  and  provisions  into  the 
town,  and  the  plan  was  executed  with  uncommon 
ability.      Having  prepared  a  convoy  of  fifteen 
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hundred   mules  at   Olot,    be   placed  thcai  under 
an   escort   of  four  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
General  Garcia  dc  Conde,    who    was   ordered    to 
move  towards  Gerona  by  the  right   bank   of  4he 
river.      In  the  mean  time  attacks  were  made  at 
different  points,    which  so' distracted  the  enemy*s 
attention,    that   St.    Cyr    conceived    the    Spanish 
General  wished  to  g;ive  him  battle,  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  the  city.     He  accordingly  collected 
his  army,    leaving  before   Gerona  only  as   many 
troops    as  were  necessary    to    defend    the    works 
against  the  garrison.       Blake's  plan  of  operations 
proved    completely    successful,    for     while    Don 
Henrique     G'Donnell,     assisted    by    Don    Pedro 
Sarslield,   drove  the  enemy  from  the  heights  of 
Brunolas,  Don  Juan  Claros  was  equally  successful 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tor,  and  General  Llanden 
obtaining  possession  of  the  heights  of  Los  Angele?, 
a  way  was  opened  for  the  convoy,  which  entered 
Gerona  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations   of  joy. 
Three  thousand  men  were  thus  added  to  the  gar- 
rison, but  the  convoy  contained  only  provisions  for 
fifteen  days. 

The  enemy  now  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  on 
the  three  points  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Cristobal,  and 
the  Quartet  des  Alemanes,  '  and  the  engineer^ 
having  declared,  on  the  18th  of  September,  that 
the  breaches  in  these  several  quarters  were  practi- 
cable, an  assault  was  determined  on.  Alvarez 
took  the  most  admirable  measures  for  defence,  and 
when  at  day-break  on  the  following  morning  the 
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enemy  advanced  to  the  attack,  they  met  such  a 
determined  resistance,  that  they  were  ultimately 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  eight  hundred  men. 
Nascb>  the  defender  of  Monjuic,  was  particularly 
distinguished  at  the  Quartel  des  Alemanes,  and 
the  brave  Colonel  Marshall  and  Don  Ricardo 
Maccarty  fell  gloriously  in  the  breach  of  St. 
Lucia,  which  they  defended  with  the  greatest 
heroism. 

The  suflferings  of  the  garrison  from  sickness  and 
want  of  food  continued  to  increase  almost  beyond 
endurance,  and  their  only  hope  rested  on  Blake*ti 
exections  in  their  behalf.  That  indefatigable  chief 
bad  assembled  a  fresh  convoy  at  Hortalric  on  the 
21st  of  September,  and  a  strong  body  of  the 
garrison  sallied  out  to  meet  the  advance  of  their 
friends.  Don  Luis  Wimpfen,  who  commanded 
the  Spanish  force  which  protected  the  convoy, 
sent  forward  the  gallant  O'Donnell  with  a  thou- 
sand men  to  force  a  passage  through  the  enemy ; 
and  he  performed  this  service  so  admirably,  that 
he  made  way  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  laden 
beasts,  after  setting  fire  to  one  of  tl^e  encamp- 
ments of  the  besiegers.  He  was  iqade  a  brigadier 
as  a  reward  for  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion, 
and  remained  with  his  corps  for  some  tinie  in 
Gerona;  but  the  increased  consumption  of  provi- 
sions by  the  presence  of  so  ipany  additional  persons 
compelling  hun  to  quit  the  place,  h^  had  again 
to  cut  hi9  way  through  the  enemy,  by  whom  the 
city   was    now  completely   environed.      He    lett 
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Gerona  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  band  during  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  October,'  and  af|;er  passing  by 
or  forcing  his  way  through  twenty-five  of  th^ 
enemy's  posfs,  he  joined  a  part  of  Blake's  army  at 
/St.  Cpjonna  on  the  foUowii  g  morning. 

The  besiegers  received  considerable  reinforce-^ 
inents  in  the  month  |of  November,  about  which 
time  General  St.  Cyr  was  superseded  id  the 
command  by  Marshal  Augereau.  The  enemy  soon 
after  made  a  successful  attack  on  Hostalric,  and 
destroyed  the  magazines  which  had  been  collected 
there  for  the  relief  of  Gerona,  'this  cut  oflF  the  last 
hope  from  the  nnfortunate  iphabitants,  amongst 
whom  the  dysentery  raged  with  such  violence^ 
that  seventy  deaths  sometimes  occurred  in  one 
day.  Famine,  at  the  same  time,  prevailed  iq 
such  an  extent,  that  it  became  necessary  to  set 
guards  over  the  public  ovens,  and  the  food,  while 
conveying  to  the  hospitals,  was  frequently  seized 
by  the  famishing  populace.  A  report  drawn  up 
by  the  first  surgeon,  represented  the  miseries  of 
the  citizens  in  terms  that  could  not  be  perused  but 
with  ifeelings  of  the  utmost  horror. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  their 
sufferings^  the  brave  Geronans  still  refused  to 
listen  to  the  reiterated  solicitations  of  ihe  enemy 
to  surrender;  and  when  Augereau,  with  a  huma- 
nity highly  honourable  to  him,  offered  to  grant  an 
armistice  for  a  month,  during  which  supplies 
should  be  permitted  to  enter,  provided  Alvarez 
^ould  capitulate  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  not 
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relieved,  they  rejected  the  compromise,  because 
it  would  leave  a  large  portion  of  the  besieginp^ 
army  at  liberty  for  other  operations.  The  strength 
of  the  brave  defenders  was  now,  however,  nearly 
exhausted,  the  daily  ration  being  only  a  handful 
of  wheat,  or  a  quarter  of  a  small  loaf,  with  five 
ounces  of  horse's  or  mule's  flesh  every  alternate 
day.  At  the  beginning  of  December  nearly  all 
the  out*works  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  governor  Alvarez,  being  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever,  soon  became  delirious.  The 
icommand  then  devolved  on  Don  Juaii  de  Bolitar, 
who  summoned  a  council  composed  of  the  Juntas 
both  civil  and  military,  whose  deliberations  eiided 
in  sending  an  officer  to  treat  for  a  capitulation. 
This  was  signed  on  the  10th,  and  the  terms  were 
highly  honourable  to  the  garrison,  as  well  as  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  inhabitants.  During  the 
negociations,  the  French  soldiers  manifested  their 
high  estimation  for  their  brave  opponents,  by 
bringing  provisions  and  wine  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  which  were  drawn  up  by  cords.  The 
garrison  broke  the  greater  part  of  their  arms 
before  they  surrendered,  and  their  shrunken  limbs 
and  meagre  countenances,  when  dr^wn  up  in  sight 
of  the  French  army,  fiilly  indicated  that  they 
were  subdued  alone  by  famine  and  disease.  Don 
Alvarez,,  soon  after  his  recovery,  was  sent  off 
under  a  strong  escort  to  Figueras,  in  Fk*ance. 

The  capture  of  Gerona  terminated  the  second 
/Campaign  of  the  French  in  Spain ;   the  cause  of 
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the  Patriots  seemed  at  this  period  more  hopeless 
than  ever ;  and  it  was  naturally  conjectured  that 
every  future  attempt  at  resii^tance,  would  be 
speedily  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  force  which 
Napoleon^  now  returned  from  his  triumph  over 
Austria,  would  be  enabled  to  pour  into  the  coun- 
try. The  brilliant  opening  of  the  campaign  by 
,  Lord  Wellington  had  excited  the  strongest  antici- 
pations of  a  verj'  different  result ;  but  it  has  been 
already  seen  how  his  well-digested  plans  and  splen* 
did  victory  were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  perverse 
obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  generals,  and  the  igno-* 
ranee  and  contracted  viewsof  the  government,  who 
seemed  more  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  their 
own  power,  than  to  the  honour  and  liberty  of  their 
country.  A  man  possessed  of  less  greatness  of 
soul  and  knowledge  of  the  human  character  than 
the  British  Commander,  would  have  retired  with 
disgust  from  a  service  in  which  all  his  measures 
were  likely  to  be  thwarted,  and  the  lustre  of  hb 
former  achievements  tarnished  by  the  indolence, 
selBshness,  and  imbecillity  of  those  with  whom  he 
might  have  to  co-operate.  But  the  penetration  of 
Lprd  Wellington  perceived  that  the  Spanish 
nation,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  and  defeats 
which  had  occurred,  still  possessed  a  degree  of 
patriotic  energy,  which  only  required  to  be 
properly  directed  to  prove  successful.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  hopes  were  entertained, 
fhat  a  better  order  of  things  would  soon  commence. 
The    illustrious   Bomana   declared    himself   the 
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opponent  of  the  continued  authority  of  the 
existing  government,  whose  conduct  he  warmly 
condemned.  He  was  strenuously  supported  by 
other  distinguished  patriots,  and  the  Supreme 
Junta,  probably  dreading  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  heavy  weight 
of  responsibility  which  now  rested  upon  them, 
issued  a  manifesto  from  Seville  on  the  28th  of 
Oxstober,  for  convoking  the  Cortes,  which  was 
appointed  to  enter  on  its  august  functions  on  the 
Jst  of  March  in  the  following  year. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Afiairs  of  Franco. — Congnitulatoiy  Addresses  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  to  his  Capital.— -Meeting  of  the  Legislative  Body. — 
Imperial  Divorce. — Great  Britain.^— Partial  change  of  Ministi^. 
— Duel  between   Lord  Castlereagh    and  Mr.  Cannings — The 
Jubilee. — Meeting  of  Parliament. — King's  Speech.— Debates  on 
the   Conduct  of  the  War.— Thanks  to  Lord  WeDington.— 
Enquiry  into  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt — Mr.  York  moves 
the  Standing  Order  of  the  Bouse  for  the  Exclusion  of  Strangeis. 
— ^John  Gale  Jones   committed  to  Newgate  for  a  Breach   of 
Privilege. — Sir  Francis  Burdett  makes  a  Motion  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Jones,  which  is  rejected. — Sir  Francis  Burdett  publishes 
his  Speech,  which  is  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
a  Breach  of  their  Privileges. — The  Speaker  issues  a  Warrant 
for  the  Arrest  of  the  Baronet,  which  he  resists. — He  is  at  length 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  liberated  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 
— Death  and  Character  of  Mr.  Windham. — British  «Sxpedltion9 
— Conquest  of  the   Isles  of  Bourbon   and  France,  and  of  the 
Dutch  Islands  of   Amboyna  and   Banda. — Suppression   of  a 
dangerous  Mutiny    in   India.— Successful  Expedition  against 
Guadaloupe. — Capture  of  Saint  Maura  in  the  Mediterranean. — 
Sir  John  Stuart  repulses  an  Attempt  of  the  Enemy  on  Sicily. 
— Naval  Afiairs.— -Success  of  Captain  Brentdn   in  the  Bay  of 
Naples. — Gallant  Exploit  of  Captain  Murray  Maxwell  in  the 
Bay  of  Agaye.— Spirited  Conduct  of  Captain  Blackwood. 


J^OMfiRous  addresses  of  congratulation  greeted 
the  return  of  Napoleon  to  his  capital^   after  his 
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triumphant  termination  of  the  war  with  Austria. 
His  reply  to  that  of  the  Roman  deputies  was 
remarkable,  as  intimating  new  designs  with  respect 
to  Italy,  and  the  Papal  See.  '^  My  mind/*  said 
he,  ^Ms  filled  with  remembrances  of  your  ancestors. 
The  French  Emperors,  my  predecessors,  had  sepa- 
rated  you  from  the  territory  of  the  empire,  and 
assigned  your  country  as  a  fief  to  your  Bishops ; 
but  the  welfare  of  my  people  no  longer  admits 
any  division  whatever.  France  and  Italy  must  be 
completely  united  under  the  same  system.  Besides 
you  were  in  need  of  a  powerful  head.  I  feel  a 
particular  satisfaction  in  being  your  benefactor. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  that  there  shall  be  any^ 
the  least  change  made  in  the  religion  of  our 
fathers.  I,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  will  not 
depart  from  her  bosom.  'Jesus  Christ  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  invest  St.  Peter  with  a  secular 
supremacy.  Your  See,  the  first  of  Christendom^ 
shall  remain  such.  Your  Bishop  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Church,  in  like  manner  as  I  am  its 
Caesar.  1  give  to  God  that  which  is  God's,  and  to 
Cfiesar  that  which  is  Cassar's." 

In  addressing  the  Legislative  Body,  which 
opened  its  sittings  on  the  3d  of,  December,  he 
gave  a  summary  view  of  the  recent  successes  of  his 
arms.  Arragon  and  Castile  had  been  conquered, 
and  he  was  advancing  upon  Cadiz  and  Lisbon, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  plant  his  eagles  on  the 
ramparts  of  Vienna.      This  fourth  Punic  war  he 
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had  terminated  in  three  months^  during  which  his 
soldiers  of  Germany  had  given  him  signal  proofs 
of  their  affection.  He  informed  the  Senate,  that 
the  genius  of  France  had  conducted  the  English 
amny  to  terminate  its  projects  in  the  pestilential 
marshes  of  Walcheren.  Thus,  he  said,  shall  the 
grandeur  of  the  French  nation  be  increased  by  the 
hatred  of  its  enemies.  Possessing  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  Hercules  of  the  ancients,  he 
predicted  for  France  long  years  of  glory  and 
prosperity.  He  informed  them  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  unite  the  Tuscans  with  France,  from 
the  mildness  of  their  character,  and  the  services 
they  had  rendered  to  European  civilization.  Other 
reasons  had  led  him  to  annul  the  donative  of  the 
French  Emperors^  his  predecessors,  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff*^  and  unite  the  Boman  States  to  France; 
particularly,  as  it  was  demonstrated  to  him  that 
the  spiritual  influence  exercised  in  states  by  a 
foreign  sovereign  was  contrary  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  France,  and  to  the  dignity  and  safety  of 
his  throne.  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  his  allies 
had  acquired  a  fresh  increase  of  territory,  and 
the  lllyrian  provinces  stretched  his  great  empire 
beyond  the  Saave.  He  was  now  in  a  situation  to 
watch  over  his  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant,  and  had  it  in  his 
power  to  protect  or  punish  the  Porte,  according  to 
her  conduct  with  respect  to  England.  He  had 
resolved  to  give  to  the  Swiss  nation  a  new  proof 
of  his  esteem,  by  annexing  to  his  titles  that  of 
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their  Mediator.  He  announced  the  oecessity  of 
fresh  changes  with  respect  to  Holland,  and  ex- 
pressed his  great  satisfaction  that  his  ally  and 
friend,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  united  to  his 
vast  empire  Finland,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
a  district  of  Gallicia.  The  state  of  Spain  closed 
this  inflated  harangue.  **  When,"  said  Napoleon^ 
"  I  shall  shew  myself  beyond  the  Pyrennees,  the 
frightened  leopard  will  0y  to  the  ocean,  to  avoid 
shame,  defeat,  and  death.  The  triumph  of  my 
arms  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  genius  of  good 
over  that  of  evil ;  of  moderation,  order,  and 
morality  over  civil  war,  anarchy,  and  the  bad 
passions.  My  friendship  and  protection  will,  I 
hope,  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  the 
people  of  the  Spains." 

Napoleon  now  expressed  his  joy  that  the  ideas 
he  had  conceived  for  the  melioration  of  his  people 
had  been  so  actively  followed  up,  and  from  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  finances  no  new  sacrifice 
was  required.  Yet,  although  the  Austrian  war 
was  over,  circumstances  obliged  him  to  double  his 
military  means.  Thirty-six  fhousand  men  were 
required  to  fill  up  his  three  hundred  battalions, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  squadrons,  who  were 
waging  an  unprincipled  war  in  Spain.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  men  were  to  be  taken  by  anticipa- 
tion from  the  conscription  of  1811,  should  events 
prove  contrary  to  his  hopes ;  Und  thus  were  the 
French  people  still  made  the  dupes  and  the  vic- 
tims of  his  boundless  ambition. 
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Napoleon  soon  after  exhibited  another  of  those 
singular  traits  of  character,  which,  throughout  his 
political  life,  had  so  frequently  marked  his  disre- 
gard for  all  the  institutions  of  society,  whether 
divine  or  human;  and  his  usual  pretext,  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  was  not  wanting 
upon  this  occasion.  Before  he  could  accom 
plish  the  new  object  which  he  meditated,  to 
receive  in  marriage  the  hand  of  an  Imperial 
Princess,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  divorce 
his  former  eonsort  Josephine.  He  was,  no  doi/fot, 
ambitious  of  the  glory  of  being  the  founder  of  a 
new  royal  dynasty  ki  France;  and  the  recent 
death  of  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
Holland,  naturally  increased  his  anxiety  for' the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  might  transmit  the 
imperial  crown  to  his  posterity. 

The  greater  part  of.  his  family  were  at  this  time 
assembled  at  Paris,  and  the  preliminaries  having 
been  previously  arranged,  Cambaceres  (Duke  of 
Parma,)  the  Prince  Arch-Chancellor,  was  sum- 
moned, on  the  ISth  of  December,  to  attend  the 
Emperor  at  the  Grand  Cabinet  of  the  Thuilleries. 
•^— Here  in  the  presence  of  the  newly  created 
Kings  and  Queens,  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the 
Bonaparte  and  Beauharnois  families.  Napoleon 
declared,  that  the  politics  of  his  monarchy,  the 
interests  and  the  wants  of  his  people,  which,  he 
said,  had  constantly  guided  all  his  actions,  required 
that  after  him  he  should  leave  to  children,  who 
would  inherit  his  love  for  bis  people,  that  throne 
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on  which  Providence  had  placed  him.  He  then 
declared^  that  for  several  years  he  had  lost  all 
hopes  of  having  children  by  his  marriage  with  his 
beloved  consort,  the  Empress  Josephine;  and  this 
induced  him,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  to  sacrifice 
the  sweetest  affections  of  his  heart,  and  to  wish 
the  dissolution  of  his  marriage.  Arrived  at  the 
age  of  forty  years,  he  indulged  a  hope  of  living 
long  enough  to  educate  in  his  views  and  senti- 
ments, the  children  which  Providence  might  be 
pleased  to  give  him.  He  called  Heaven  to 
witness  how  much  this  resolution  had  cost  hi$ 
heart,  but  he  made  the  sacrifice  as  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  France.  He  declared  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  attachment  and  affec- 
tion of  his  beloved  consort,  who  had  adorned 
fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  had  been  crowned  by 
his  own  hand.  He  wished  her  to  retain  the  rank 
and  title  of  Empress,  and  that  she  should  ever 
regard  him  &s  her  best  and  dearest  friend. 

The  Empress,  (whatever  may  have  been  her 
feelings^)  performed  with  suitable  dignity  the 
part  allotted  to  her  in  the  ceremony  of  her 
repudiation.  By  permission  of  her  dear  and 
august  consort,  she  felt  herself  bound  to  declare, 
that  she  no  longer  preserved  any  hope  of  having 
children,  and  she  was  pleased  to  give  him  the 
greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion  which 
had  ever  been  given  upon  earthy  by  consenting  to 
the  dii^solution  of  a  marriage  which  deprived 
France    of    the    happiness    of    being    one    day 
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governed  by  the  desceadaats  of  e  great  inan^ 
evidently  raised  up  by  Providence  to  efface  the 
evils  of  a  terrible  revolution,  and  to  re-establish 
the  altar,  the  throne,  and  social  order.  The 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  Ae  said,  would  in  no 
degree  change  the  sentiments  of  her  heart  for  the 
Emperor,  who  should  ever  have  in  her  his  best 
friend.  She  possessed  all  from  his  bounty;  his 
hand  had  crowned  her;  and  from  the  height  of 
that  throne  she  had  received  nothing  but  proofs 
of '  affection  and  love  from  the  French  people. 
She  knew  how  much  the  act  demanded  by 
policy  and  the  interests  of  France  had  chilled 
the  heart  of  the  Emperor;  but  they  both  exulted 
in  the  sacrifice  thus  made  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  miembers  of  the  Imperial  Family  who  were 
present  having  signed  a  proces-verbal  of  these 
declarations^  it  was  laid  before  the  Conservative 
Senate,  by  whom  it  was  received  with  the  moat 
profound  astonishment  and  admiration!  Count 
Regnault  declared  that  Napoleon  was  deserving 
of  their  everlasting  gratitude  and  love,  for  immo- 
lating the  most  sacred  of  his  affections  to  the 
wants  of  his  subjects,  and  Josephine,  for  sacrificing 
her  tenderness  for  the  best  of  husbands,  her 
devotion  to  the  best  of  kiligs,  through  attachment 
to  the  best  of  nations*  "Accept,  Gentlemen/' 
said  the  orator,  "  in  the  name  of  all  France — ia 
the  sight  of  astonished  Europe,  this  sacrifice,  the 
greatest  ever  made  on  earth,  and  full  of  the  pro- 
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found  emotion  which  you  feel^  hasten  to  carry  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  in  the  tribute  of  your 
sentiments,  of  the  sentiments  of  all  Frenchmen, 
the  only  praise  that  can  be  worthy  of  the  fortitude 
of  our  sotereign,  the  only  consolation  that  can  be 
worthy  of  their  hearts."  Eugene  Beauhamois,  die 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  acknowledged  that  his  mother^ 
his  sister,  and  himself,  owed  all  to  the  Emperor, 
and  declared  his  conviction  that  it  was  important 
to  the  happiness  of  France,  that  the  founder  of 
the  fourth  dynasty  should  in  his  old  age  be 
surrounded  by  direct  descendants.  The  soul  of 
his  mother  had  often  been  moved  at  beholding' 
exposed  to  painful  struggles  the  heart  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  conquer  fortune,  and  advance  with 
a  firm  step  io  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
designs;  and  she  had  now  fulfilled  with  fortitude 
and  dignity  the  first  of  duties  by  sacrificmg  all  her 
affections  to  the  interest  of  France.  The  tears 
which  this  resolution  had  cost  the  Emperor  would^ 
he  said,  suffice  for  the  glory  of  his  mother,  who,  in 
her  new  situation,  would  behold  the  happiness 
which  her  magnanimous  conduct  would  produce' 
to  her  country,  and  her  sovereign. 

The  Act  of  Divorce  being  approved  of  by  a 
Special  Commission  appointed  to  report  upon  that 
instrument,  the  marriage  contract  between  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine 
was  dissolved,  the  Empress  retaining  her  title  and 
rank,  with  a  revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs. 
Thus  was  Josephine  forced  to  abandon  a  dignitj*^ 
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on  ivhich  her  gentle  manners  and  benevolent  dis- 
position had  shed  considerable  lustre;  while 
Napoleon  presented  to  the  world  a  fresh  instance 
of  his  disregard  of  every  obligation,  however 
sacred,  that  opposed  his  march  to  the  pinnacle  of 
human  grandeur.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to 
connect  himself  by  the  most  intimate  ties  with 
that  monarch,  whom  he  had  so  often  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin,  a  union  which  he  fondly  hoped 
would  render  his  arms  invincible,  and  his  throne 
perpetual.  But  the  result  will  serve  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  fallacious  nature  of  all  human 
projects,  when  they  are  not  founded  on  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  religion. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  close  of  the  year  was 
marked  by  two  important  occurrences,  namely, 
a  partial  change  of  Ministry,  and  the  solemni- 
zation of  a  Jubilee  at  the  commencement  of  the 
60th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  ill.  The 
former  event  was  preceded  by  a  duel  between  two 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Canning,  a  circumstance  peculiarly  unbecom- 
ing in  men  whose  dutj*  it  was  to  maintain  the 
laws,  which  by  this  act  they  openly  violated. 
For  some  time  previous  a  considerable  degree  of 
coolness  had  subsisted  between  these  two  eminent 
Statesmen,  the  first  of  whom  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Colonies,  and  the 
latter  that  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Canning  is  stated  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
resign  unless  Lord  Castlereagh  were  removed  from 
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an  office  which  he  considered  his  Lordship 
incompetent  to  fill  at  so  critical  a  period. 
Mn  Canning  was  desirous  o(  the  immediate  dis- 
closure of  these  sentiments  to  Lord  Castlereagh ; 
but  his  colleagues,  unwilling  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  latter,  delayed  the  communication  for 
several  months.  Various  plans  were  suggesteil^ 
and  new  arrangements  proposed,  by  which  these 
contending  interests  might  be  reconciled,  but  all 
of  them  were  necessarily  enveloped  in  secresy^ 
Mr.  Canning,  at  length,  displeased  at  the  delaj', 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  it  then  became  necessary  to  make  a  communi- 
cation to  Lord  Castlereagh  of  Mr.  Canning's 
sentiments  respecting  him,  with  the  concurring 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet. 

His  Lordship  immediately  sent  in  hip  resignation, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning, 
in  which  he  spoke  with  indignation  of  his  secret 
proposal  that  he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  should  be 
removed  from  office,  with  the  alternative  of  his 
(Mr.  Canning's)  seceding  from  the  government, 
if  such  removal  could  not  be  effected.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  right  which  Mr.  Canning  had,  on 
public  grounds,  to  maike  this  proposal;  but  he 
considered  its  studied  concealment  from  him  as  a 
breach  of  public  faith,  and  he  reproached  him 
with  sitting  in  the  Cabinet,  during  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  most  important  expedition,  (that  to 
Walcheren,)  on  terms  of  apparent  friendship  and 
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cordiality  with  a  colleague  whom  he  was  labouring 
to  supersede.  He  could  not  consider  the  Duke  of 
Portland's,  or  any  other  person's  scruples  respect- 
ing the  delicacy  of  the  disclosure  as  a  justification 
of  Mr.  Canning's  having  practised  such  deception, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  he  required  that 
satisfaction  from  him  (Mr.  Canning)  to  i^hich  be 
felt  himself  entitled  to  lay  claim.  Mr  Canning, 
in  a  short  reply,  expressed  his  willingness  to  give 
his  Lordship  the  satisfaction  he  demanded.  The 
parties  met  at  Putney  Heath  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st  of  September,  and  the  renctmtre  termi- 
nated by  Mr.  Canning,  at  the  second  6re,  having 
received  the  ball  of  his  antagonist  through  the 
bone  of  his  right  thigh.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  a 
narrow  escape,  a  button  on  the  right  lapel  of  his 
coat  having  been  shot  off. 

The  resignation  of  the  rival  Secretaries  was 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
(the  Premier,)  whose  character  in  office  had  been 
irreproachable,  and,  though  not  distinguished  by 
the  eloquence  and  ability  of  some  of  his  colleagues, 
yetliis  conduct  was  evidently  dictated  by  a  sound 
and  vigorous  judgment.*  The  formation  of  a 
new  Cabinet  being  now  rendered  necessary,  Mr. 
Perceval  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  were  authorised 
by  the   King  to  treat  with    Lord  Grenville  and 


*  His  Grace'8  doatb  occurred  in  a  few  months  after  his  reiire- 
mcDt  from  office. 
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Earl  Grey,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  combined 
and  extended  administration.    But  these  noblemen 
declined  the  proferred  coalition^  alleging  that  their 
compliance    would   probably  be  unproductive  of 
any   public  benefit.     Lord    Grenville^    however^ 
particularly  declared^  that  in  declining  to  ^nt€rr 
into  a  treaty  with  the  existing  administration,  he 
was  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  personal  animosity ; 
but  as  his  objections  applied  to  the  principle  of  the 
government  itself,  and  not  to  the  persons  of  the 
Ministers,  lie  considered  such  an  accommodation  as 
leading  to  a  dereliction  of    public  duty.      The 
negociation   having  thus  completely   failed,    the 
vacant  situations  in  the  Cabinet  were  with  some 
difficulty  filled  up,  Mr.  Perceval  uniting  in  him- 
self,  as  Mr.   Pitt  and  Mr.    Addington  had  done 
before  him,  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.       Lord 
Liverpool  became  Secretary  of  War  and  Colonies, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  Home  Department  by 
Mr.  Ryder.     Marquis  Wellesley,    on  his   return 
from  the  Embassy  to  Spain,  became  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.     Lord   Palmerstone  at  the  same 
time,  succeeded  Sir  James  Pultney  as  Secretary  at 
War. 

The  25th  of  October  1800,  was  rendered 
memorable  as  the  day  on  which  pe6rge  lU. 
entered  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reig^. 
To  celebrate  this  auspicious  event  in  a  decorous 
manner,  appeared  to  be  the  simultaneous  wish  of 
every   individual  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
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Many  circumstances  concurred  to  excite  so  natural 
and  so  laudable  a  feeling. — A.  good  Providence 
had  extended  to  an  unusual  length  the  reign  of  a 
Patriot  King,  ^ho  had  during  one  of  the  most 
eventful  periods  of  British  history,  eontinually 
maintained  the  character  of  the  friend  and  father 
of  his  people. — However  men  diflfered  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  those  measures  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  adopt,  under  his  government,  to 
guard  the  nation  against  the  open  aggression  or 
insidious  policy  of  foreign  enemies,  or  to  suppress 
the  ebullitions  of  domestic  treason,  all  were  agreed 
in  their  admiration  of  those  private  virtues  whicfa^ 
hhed  on  his  character  a  lustre  of  nnfading  bril- 
liancy, and  whose  moral  influence  had,  probably, 
contributed  more  than  all  the  legral  restrictions 
which  it  had  from  time  to  time  been  deemed 
necessary  to  adopt,  towards  checking  the  impetuouflf 
torrent  of  infidelity,  sedition  and  yice,  which 
threatened  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  some 
of  our  mos^  ancient  and  most  valuable  institu- 
tions. 

It  was  by  common   consent  agreed  that  this 

great  national  ceremonial  should  be  denominated 
f^  the  Jubilee,"  in  allusion  to  the  well-knowi| 
ancient  festival  amongst  the  Israelites,  when  at 
the  return  of  the  fiftieth  year,  all  slaves  were  se^ 
free,  and  lands  reverted  to  their  former  qwners. 
A  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  suited  to  the 
occasion  was  used  in  all  churches  and  chapels 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  military  observed 
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the  day  with  the  usual  deoionstrations  of  joy ;  but  inV 
every  other  respect  the  mode  of  celebration  was 
left  to  the  people  themselves.  In  many  places  the 
public  enthusiasm  jdisplayed  itself  in  thejasual 
forms  of  illuminations,  banquets,  fStes  and  thea* 
trical  exhibitions :  but  in  general  the  good  sense  of 
the  nation  turned  the  stream  of  joy  into  more 
useful  channels,  and  numerous  benevolent  institu- 
tions date  their  foundation  from  that  auspicious 
day.  The  venerable  Sovereign  himself,  largely 
partaking  with  his  people  in  the  general  feeling 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  contributed  several  thousand 
pounds  to  the  public  charities.  All  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  kingdom  (with  the  exception  of  French 
prisoners)  were  set  at  liberty — all  crown-debtors 
were  discharged  from  confinement,  unless  the  case 
was  marked  by  peculiar  fraud  or  enormity — and 
a  free  pardon  was  granted  to'  all  deserters  from  the 
sea  or  land  service,  who  should  deliver  them- 
selves up  within  two  months.  Though  in  the 
capital  cities  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh, 
the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  was  most  strikingly 
displayed,  yet  every  town,  village  and  hamlet 
partook  of  the  general  joy,  and  addresses  of 
congratulation  were  presented  to  his  Majesty  from 
^very  public  body  in  the  United  Kingdom^^ 


fAmqngst  these,  one  deserves  particular  notice,  as  an  effusion  of 
gratitude  of  a  once  oppressed,  but  now  happily  liberated  race  of  men. 
A  number  of  Africans  resident  in  the  city  of  Edinbuigh  presented 
to  the  Lord  Provost,  though  the  Earl  of  Moira,  on  the  day  of  the 
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The  Session  of  Parliament  for  1810  was  opened 
by  Commission  on  the  23d  of  January,  and  the 
King's  Speech,  as  usual,  informed  both  Bouses  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  country  stood  with 
foreign  powers,  and  the  principal  events  which 
had  occurred  since  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 
The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal,  and 
the  victory  of  Talavera,  were  dwelt  on  as  subjects, 
of  congratulation,  while  the  resolution  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  assemble  the  Cortes,  was 
considered  as  a  measure  highly  calculated  to  give 
fresh  vigour  and  animation  to  the  councils  and 
armies  of  Spain,  the  continued  support  of  which 
was  strongly  recommended  to  the  Parliament.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  principal  objects  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt  had  not  been  attained. 


Jubilee,  an  address,  in  which  they  desired  to  unite  with  their 
fellow-citizens  of  Uie  British  Empire  in  offering  their  tribute  of 
gratitude  for  tlie  blessings  which  they  and  their  countrymen  had 
e^ericnced  during  his  Majesty's  reign.  They  noticed  particu- 
larly the  liberty  they  enjoyed  as  inhabitants  of  Gre»t  Britain,  the 
moment  they  laaaded  upon  her  shores,  and  thankfully  acknowledged 
the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Justice  in  behalf  of  their  countiymen 
resident  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  interest  which  their  sufferings 
had  excited.  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  exertions  of 
the  African  Society  in  promoting  arts,  knowledge,  and  commerce 
in  Africa ;  but  especially  the  exertions  of  the  Bible  Society  in 
conveying  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  its  neglected  inhabi- 
tants, by  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scripture  among  them,  were 
acknowledged  by  expressions  of  thankfiilncss,  and  excited  in  their 
hearts  the  most  ardent  prayci-s  for  the  welfare  of  their  Sovereign 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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yet  important  advaQtag;es,  materially  affecting  tbe 
security  of  his  Majesty '&  dominions  in  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  war,  would  be  found  to  result 
from  the  demolition  of  the  docks  and  arsenals  at 
Flushing.  The  speech  concluded  by  exprecssing 
a  hope  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  by  recommending  to  the 
attenttoil  of  Parliament  various  matters  of  a 
domestic  ieind  financial  nature. 

in  the  House  of  Lords  the  address  was  moved 
by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  seconded  by  Lord  Vis* 
count  Grimstone — and  in  the  Commons  by  Lord 
Barnard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peel.  The  movers  and 
seconders  strongly  supported  the  conduct  of 
Ministers,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  their 
measures,  and  strenuously  recommended  a  steady 
perseverance  in  the  cause  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

These  addresses  did  not  pass  without  consider- 
able opposition,  and  severe  animadversions  were 
made  in  both  Houses  on  the  manner  in  which 
Ministers  had  conducted  the  preceding  campaign, 
which  was  described  by  many  of  the  members  as  a 
tissue  of  blunders  and  disasters.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  principal  opposers  of  the  address  were 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Grenville,  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  and  Earl  Grey ;  and  their  opinions  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  during  the  preceding  year 
were  condensed  in  the  following  amendment 
which  was  moved  by  Lord  Grenville,  viz.    ^^  That 
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we  have  seen  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion the  accumulated  failures  and  disasters  of  the 
campaign^  the  unavailing  waste  of  our  national 
resources^  and  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  our 
brave  troops,  whose  distinguished  and  heroic 
valour  has  been  unprofitably  sacrificed  in  enter- 
prizes  productive  not  of  advantage,  but  of  lasting 
injury  to  the  country,  in  enterprizes  marked  only 
by  a  repetition  of  former  errors;  tardy  and  uncom« 
bined;  incapable  in  their  success  of  aiding  our 
ally^  but  exposing  in  their  failure,  his  Majesty's 
councils  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  enemy. 
That  we .  therefore  feel  ourselves  bound,  with  a 
view  to  the  only  atonement  that  can  now  be  made 
to  an  injured  people,  to  institute,  without  delay, 
such  rigorous  and  effectual  inquiries  and  proceed- 
ings, as  duty  impels  us  to  adopt,  in  a  case  where 
our  country  has  been  subjected  to  unexampled 
calamity  and  disgrace." 

The  conduct  of  Ministers  was  defended  princi- 
pally by  Lords  Harrowby  and  Mulgrave  and  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  contended  that  all  the 
measures  of  the  government  had  been  to  a  certain 
extent  successful,  and  that  where  they  had  failed, 
that  failure  had  arisen  from  obstacles  of  the  most 
uucontroulable  nature.  By  the  expedition  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  latter  country  had  been 
again  rescued  from  the  French,  Gallicia  had  been 
delivered,  and  the  ships  at  F^errol  secured — the 
victory  at  Talavera  had  covered  the  British  army 
with  glory  ;  and  by  the  position  which  the  British 
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after^Tards  occupied,  the  Spanish  armies  were 
covered  ^in  various  points,  and  the  defence  of 
Estramadura,  and  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  La 
Maucha,  was  secured.  —  With  respect  to  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  it  was  argued,  that 
though  the  design,  owing  to  unforeseen  difficulties, 
had  not  been  wholly  accomplished,  yet  the  hostile 
intention  of  invading  England  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries had  been  friistrated  by  the  demolition  of  the 
harbour  and  arsenals  of  Flushing.  The  reasoning 
of  Ministers  prevailing,  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  to  ninety-two. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Gower  pro. 
posed  a  similar  amendment,  which  was  strenuously 
supported  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  Sir  Thomas 
Turton,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  General  Tarleton,  and  Mr« 
Whitbread,  and  vigorously  opposed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Herbert.  It  was  finally  lost 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

In  many  of  the  speeches  delivered  during  this 
discussion,  the  censures  of  the  speakers  were  not 
only  directed  against  the  Ministry,  but  against  Lord 
Wellington,  who  was  charged,  (with  more  precipi- 
tancy than  judgment,)  with  being  deficient  in 
some  of  those  qualities  neeessary  to  the  important 
command  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  His  conduct 
was  represented  to  be  the  result  of  infatuation,  and 
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the  second  campaign  in  Spain  to  be  useless^ 
expensive  and  destructive- — These  charges  were 
again  repeated  in  both  Houses,  when  a  Vote  of 
Thanks  vras  moved  to  his  Lordship  for  the  victory 
of  Talavera  ;  but  Marquis  Wellesley  in  a  speech 
of  great  ability,  placed  the  services  of  his  noble 
relative  in  their  true  light,  and  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  victory  of  Talavera  had 
saved  the  south  of  Spain  from  absolute  destruction^ 
and  afforded  time  to  Portugal  to  organize  her 
army,  and  str^engthen  her  military  posts.  The 
vote  was  ultimately  carried  in  both  Houses  without 
a  division. 

The  expedition  to  the  Scheldt  became  soon 
after,  a  subject  of  long  and  serious  discussion.-^ 
On  the  26th  of  January,  Lord  Porchester  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  policy  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  The 
necessary  papers  were  afterwards  moved  for  and 
granted,  and  on  the  19th  of  February,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  entering  upon 
the  enquiry.  The  investigation  continued  at  inter- 
vals until  the  21st  of  March,  during  which  a  great 
number  of  witnesses  were  examined.  Lord  Por- 
chester after  commenting  on  the  endence  with 
considerable  ability,  moved  a  string  of  resolutions 
stating  it  (after  a  declaration  of  facts)  as  the 
opinion  of  the  committee^  that  the  expedition  to 
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the  Scheldt  was  undertaken  under  circumstances 
which  afforded  no  rational  hope  of  adequate  sue* 
cess,  and  at  the  precise  season  of  the  year  when 
the  malignant  disease  which  has  proved  90  fatal  to 
his  Majesty's  brave  troops^  was  known  to  be  most 
prevalent;  and  that  the  advisers  of  this  ill-judged 
enterprize  were^  in  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
deeply  reisponsible  for  the  heavy  calamities  with 
which  its  failure  had  been  atteqdedii  A  debate 
fi^lowed^  which  lasted  four  days^  ft  |;he  conclusion 
of  iirhich  all  Lord  Porchester's  resolutions  were 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy*five  against  two  hundred  and  tweuty*- 
isevep. 

Two  important  occurrences  arose  out   of  this 
subject,  which  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  divert 
the  public  attention  from  the  main  object  of  the 
enquiry.    One  of  these  involved  a  serious  charge 
against  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  Commander-in-p* 
Chief  of  the  expedition  to  Walcheren:  the  other 
affected  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  'for  some  time  threatened  important  conse^r 
quences.    Among  the  papers  which  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House^  was  found  a  narrative  of 
the  expedition,  signed  by  Lord  Chatham,  which 
had  been  presented   to  his  Majesty  without  the 
intervention  of   any  responsible  minister.     Lord 
Folkstone  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  this  document,  as  it  appeared  to  be  a 
special  address  from  the  commander  of  one  part  of 
the  expedition,  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  his 
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Majesty^  and  actually  reflecting  upon  the  conduct 
of  his  colleague  in  command,  (Sir  Richard  Strachan.) 
Mr.  Tierney  declared,  that  this  secret  practice  of 
poisoning  the  royal  breast  with  doubts  and  sus- 
picions of  his  most  zealous  and  approved  servants, 
while  it  deprived  them  of  the  knowledge,  and,  of 
course,  the  means  of  repelling  them,  merited 
impeachment,  in  his  view  of  the  subject.  The 
Speaker  having  been  called  on  for  his  opinion, 
whether  the  paper  ought  to  be  received,  stated 
that  he  considered  the  House  at  full  liberty  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  narrative,  upon .  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  an  address  was  moved 
to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
House,  copies  of  all  papers  submitted  to  his 
Majesty  at  any  time  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
relative  to  the  late  expedition. — The  address 
having  been  carried,  his  Majesty  informed  the 
House  that  no  other  paper  relative  to  the  expedi- 
tion had  at  any  time  been  presented  to  him  except 
the  narrative  in  question.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  at  considerable  length  and 
with  great  severity  on  Lord  Chatham's  conduct, 
and  concluded  by  .moving — ^That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  private 
communication  to  his  Majesty,  accompanied  by  a 
desire  of  seqresy,  did  unconstitutionally  abuse  the 
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privilege  of  access  to  his  Sovereign^  and  thereby 
afford  an  example  most  pernicious  in  its  tendency 
to  his  Majesty's  service^  and  to  the  general  service 
of  the  state." 

Amongst  the  defenders  of  Lord  Chatham  were 
General  Crawford^  Mr.  Stephen^  Mr.  Bauks^  Mr. 
Johnstone,  Generals  Loft  and  Grosvenor,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  greater  number 
contending  that  his  conduct,  though  improper  was 
by  no  means  unconstitutional,  and,  at  the  most,  that 
his  error  was  a  venial  one.  Mr.  Canning,  though 
not  prepared  to  say,  that  his  Lordship's  conduct 
was  not  unconstitutional,  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  resolution  modified,  and  submitted  to  the 
House  an  amendment  in  the  following  words — 
^^  That  the  House  saw  with  regret,  that  any  such 
communication  as  the  narrative  of  Lord  Chatham 
should  have  been  made  to  his  Majesty,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  other  Ministers ;  that  such 
conduct  is  highly  reprehensible,  and  deserves  the 
censure  of  the  House." — With  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Whitbread  this  amendment  ^;  as  put,  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  221  to  188 ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  resigned 
his  situation  as  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance^ 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Mul* 
grave. 

The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  at 
the  same  period,  occupied  by  an  affair  which 
seriously  affected  those  privileges  of  which  they 
have  been  ever  so  tenacious,  and  for  some  time 
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excited  a  very  lively  sensation   throughout  the 
country.     On  the  first  day  of  the  Inquiry  respect- 
ing the  expedition   to   the  Scheldt,    Mr.    York 
moved  the  standing   order  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers,  which  was  of  course  enforced.    On  the 
6(lx  of  February,  Mr.  Sheridan  argued  against  the 
propriety  of  investigating  a  subject  in  which  the 
country  was  so  deeply  interested,  with  closed  doorsj 
and  moved  that  ^le  order  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of   privileges.     The  motion   was  op- 
posed by   Mr.  Windham,  who  denied  that  it  was 
necessary    for   the    people    to    be    progressively 
hi  formed  of  the  debates  in  that  House.    It  was 
little  more  than   thirty  years  since  it  was  even 
permitted  to  publish  them.     He  did  not  conaider 
the  admission  of   strangers    into  the   gallefy  a 
privilege,  though  he  might  perhaps^  think  it  use- 
ful to  let  the  practice  continue^  as  it  had  prevailed 
so  long,  but  there  was  no  reason  that  it  should  be 
continued    upon    all    occasions — persons    of   all 
descriptions  were  to  be  found  there,  bankrupts, 
lottery-office  keepers,  stock-brokers,  footmen^  and 
decayed  tradesmen.     He  understood  that  the  con- 
ductors of  the  press  were  willing  enough  to  give  in 
to  corrupt  misrepresentations,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  establish  such  a  power  in  the  press  as  to  enable 
it  to   controul  Parliament.     He  asserted  that  the 
constant  admission  of  strangers  had  a  most  mis- 
chievous tendency — no  less  than  to  change  the 
character  of  a  representative  government,  which 
presumed  confidence  in  the  representative  body. 
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into  that  of  a  detnoemcy,  in  wbiek  erery  thing 
was  done  by  the  people. 

Lord  Folkstone,  Mr.  Tiemey^  Mr.  Lyttleton, 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett^  argued  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  latter  took  this  opportunity  of  ani- 
madvertii^  with  great  severity  on  the  character 
and  constitution  of  the  House  of  ConMnons. — if, 
said  he,  that  House  were  a  body  of  gentlemen 
fairly  and  freely  selected  by  the  people,  he  isAiould 
not  object  to  the   Inquiry  beiog    conducted   in 
secret,  but  unfortunately  ttiey  stood  before  the 
country  in  circumstances  of  great  suspicion,  and 
it  was  considered  by  some,  that  in  point  of  charac- 
ter, theif  were  on  their  last  legs.    As  for  his  part, 
he  feared,  that  in  point  of  reputation,  they  had 
not  a  leg  to  stand  npon.    (Here  the  Hon.  Mem- 
ber was  called  to  order  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Speaker.)    Sir  Francis,  after 
stating,    that    he    had    not    made   the  assertion 
positively,  said  that  he  had  not  expected  such 
delicacy  from  an  assembly  that  had^  last  sessions^ 
acknowledged  itself  contaminated^  and  that  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  (in  allusion  to  the  act  against 
the  sale  of  offices)  nor  supposed  such  an  extreme 
affectation  of  purity,  as  that  they  must  not  allow 
their  ears  to  hear  what  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  do. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  was  defended  by  Mr. 
Sheridan^  in  reply  to  Mr.  V(^indham^  and  after 
proving,  with  his  ace  customed  force  and  perspi- 
cuity, that  to  it,  and  the  unrestrained  publication 
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of  the  proceedings  in  parliament^  we  were  mainly 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties 
amidst  the  general  wreck,  he  exclaimed  with 
impassioned  eloquence — '^  Give  me  but  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  I  will  give  to  the  Minister  a 
venal  house  of  Peers — I  will  give  him  a  corrupt 
and  servile  House  of  Commons — I  will  give  him 
the  full  swing  of  the  patronage  of  office— ^I  will 
give  him  the  whole  host  of  ministerial  influence— 
I  will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place  can  confer 
upon  him,  to  purchase  up  submission,  and  overawe 
resistance;  and  yet,  arnied  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  I  will  go  forth  to  meet  him  undismayed  ;  I 
will  attack  with  that  mightier  engine  the  mighty 
fabric  he  has  raised ;  I  will  shake  down  from  its 
height  corruption,  and  bury  it  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter." — However, 
neither  the  railing  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  nor  the 
filoquence  of  Mr.  Sheridan  prevailed,  and  by  a 
majority  of  166  to  80  it  was  decided,  that  the  stand- 
ing order  should  continue  in  force. 

But  the  affair  did  not  terminate  here,  as  it 
become  a  subject  of  discussion  a  few  nights  after 
at  the  British  Forum,  (one  of  those  political  clubs 
with  which  the  metropolis  abounded.)  At  this 
meeting  it  was  unanimously  decided,  ^^  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  standing  order  for  shutting  out 
strangers  from  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ought  to  be  censured  as  an  insidious  and 
ill-timed  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  press,  as 
tending  fo  aggravate  the  discontents  of  the  peo- 
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ple^  and  to  render  their  representatives  objects  of 
jealou^^^picion.  This  decision  was  announced  in 
a  placard  printed  by  Dean^  67,  Wardour-street,  and 
the  following  question  was  given  in  the  same 
paper  as  the  subject  of  the  next  debate,  viz. 
^'  which  was  a  greater  outrage  on  the  public  feel- 
ings Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  of  the  standing 
order  to  exclude  strangers  from  the  House  of 
Gommons^  or  Mr.  Windh^m^s  recent  attack  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press," 

This  was  complained  of  by  Mr.  Yorke,  as  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  John  Dean  was  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  CJommons. 
Whcm  brought  up>  hcf  declared  that  he  had  been 
employed  to  print  the  papers  by  John  Gale  Jones,^ 
the  president  of  the  club.  Dean  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  but  sub- 
8e<j[uently  discharged  at  the  intercession  of  Mr. 
Yorke,  and  Jones  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  on  the  21st.  He  appeared  on  the 
appointed  day,  acknowledged  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  obnoxious  paper,  and  expressed  his 
sincere  contrition  for  the  error  he  had  committed. 
But  notwithstanding  this  submission,  the  House 
deemed  it  necessary  to  assert  its  own  dignity,  and 
a  vote  was  passed  nem.  con.  that  John  Gale  Jonesr 


*  Mr.  Jones  had  been  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Societies 
from  1791  to  17d4,  and  was  a  celebrated  character  amongst  the 
demagogues  of  the  day. 
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was  guilf y  of  a  gross^  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
that  House;  and  by  a  subsequent  vote  he  was 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  his  Majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  prevented  by  indisposi- 
tiou  from  attending  the  House  on  the  day  when 
this  proceeding  took  place;  but  on  the  12th  of 
March  he  made  a  motion  for  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
Jones^  prefacing  it  by  a  speech^  in  which,  with 
his    usual  vehemence,    he  denied   the  authority 
which  the   House  had   in  this  instance  assumed. 
He  drew  a  distinction  between  the  privileges  whic^ 
the  House  of  Commons  enjoyed,   and  those  which 
it  possessed  in  conjunction  with  the  other  House 
of  Parliament;  and  on  this  ground  maintained  that 
the  imprisonment  of  John   Gale   Jones    was  an 
infringement  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  sub- 
version of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.     He 
considered   it  a  question,  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  had  a  right  to  imprison  a  person,  not  a 
member  of  that  House,  for  an  offence  punishable 
by  the  ordinary   course   of   law — they   possessed 
privilege  only  as  a  shield  to  themselves,  not  as  a 
scourge  to  others;    and  this,  he  said,  had   been 
the  usual   nature    of   their    privileges,    till    the 
encroachment  of  a  despotic  prince  had  compelled 
the   House  of  Commons  to  assume  power,    the 
exercise  of  which  abolished  the  House  of  Lords, 
brought  the  King  io  the  block,  and  ultimately 
dissolved  the  whole  frame  of  the  government.     He 
then  asserted,  that  these  surely  were  not  sources 
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sufficiently  clear^  nor  the  times  sufficiently  analo- 
gous, fo  countenance  ^inilar  proceedings  uaider  a 
legal,  settled,  and  established  system. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  members  at  both  sides 
united  in  repelling  the  attack  of  the  Hon.  Baronet 
on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
pfoofs  of  the  most  indisputable  nature  were 
adduced  to  shew,  that  the  House  had  exercised  the 
power  of  commitment  prior  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Folkstone,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  many 
other  opposition  members  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  vote  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Jones,  but  not 
on  the  principles  contained  in  the  Hon.  Baronet*s 
speech,  and  on  a  division  there  appeared  to  be 
only  fourteen  for  the  motion,  while  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  voted  agajnst  it. 

On  the  24th,  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett  upon  this  occasion  was  published  under 
his  sanction,  having  prefixed  to  it  a  letter  to  his 
constituents,  ia  which  he  Informed  them,  that  he 
had  adopted  this  method  of  laying  before  them  in 
a  more  full  and  connected  way  than  could  possibly 
be  done  by  parliamentary  reporters,  the  arguments 
by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  their 
acts  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones,  were  illegal.  This 
publication  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Lethbridge,  after  a  short 
speech,  in  which  he  pointed  out  some-of  the  most 
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obnoxious  passages  in  the  letter  and  argument^^ 
moved  that  the  said  document  was  a  libellous 
and  scandalous  paper,  reflecting  upon  the  just 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  House,  and  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  suffered  the  above  articles 
to  be  printed  with  his  name  and  by  his  authority^ 
has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
this  House. 

The  motion  was  discussed  on  the  28th,  and 
again  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  the  resolutions 
were  carried  without  a  division.  Sir  Robert 
Salusbury  then  moved  for  the  commitment  of  Sir 
i^rancis  Burdett  to  the  Tower.     This  was  naet  by 


*  The  passages  to  which  the  Hon*  Member  alluded  were  as 
fpUov : 

"  The  House  of  Commons  having  passed  a  vote  virhich  amounts 
to  a  declaration,  that  an  order  of  their's  is  to  be  of  more  impor- 
tance than  Ma^na  Charla  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  lay  ray  sentiments  thereon  before  my  constituents, 
whose  character  as  freemen,  and  even  whose  personal  safety, 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  decbion  of  tliis  questipn ;  i^  ques- 
tion of  no  less  importance  than  this — whether  our  liberty  be  still 
to  be  secured  by  the  laws  of  our  ^forefathers,  or  to  lie  at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  a  part  of  our  fellow-subjects,  collected  together 
by  means  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe" 

"  If  they,  (the  House  of  Commons)  have  the  absolute  power  of 
imprisoning  and  releasing,  why  may  they  not  send  their  ptisooeis 
to  York  gaol  as  well  a§  to  a  gaql  in  London  ?  Why  not  confiiie 
men  in  solitary  cells,  or  load  them  with  chains  or  bolts  ?  They 
have  not  gone  these  lengths  yet.  But  what  is  to  restrain  them,  if 
they  are  to  be  sole  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  own  powers,  and 
if  they  are  t«  exercise  those  powers  without  any  controul,  and 
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an  amendment^  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be  repri- 
manded in  his  place — upon  which  the  House  divided, 
when  there  appeared  Ayes  162 — Noes  190.  The 
original  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  vote  was  passed  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  April,  and  the  Speaker's  warrant  of  commit* 
ment  was  very  soon  after  delivered  to  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  Mr.  Coleman,  with  directions  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  if  possible,  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  same 
morning.  Sir  Francis  being  absent  from  town, 
Mr.  Coleman  did  not  see  him  till  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  Baronet  told  him  that  he 
would  be  Iready  to  receive  him  at  eleven  o'clock 


without  leaving  the  pajrties  whom  they  choose  to  punish  aqy  niode 
of  appeal,  any  mean^  of  redress  ? 

"By  proceeding  thus,  they  may  have  exercised  a  jurisdictiGqi 
not  vested  in  them ;  «  jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits  of  king,  lords 
and  commons,  \vhile  Magn^  Charta  remains  unrepealed;  and 
vepeaied  it  never  can  be  till  England  shall  have  found  her  grave  in 
ihe  eomiption  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

"  But  no  wonder,  when  they  have  so  entirely  departed  from 
the  ends  of  their  institution,  as  was  offered  to  be  proved  by  Mr. 
Maddocks,  and  acknowledged  by  themselves  in  the  never-to-be 
forgotten  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  May,  1809,  when  from  being 
the  lower,  or  inferior,  (for  it  is  the  same  sense,  one  being  an 
fi«nglish,  and  the  other  a  Latin  word)  branch  of  the  legislature, 
|hey  have  become,  by  burgage  tenure,  the  proprietors  of  the 
^hole  representation,  and  in  that  capacity,  inflated  with  these 
high-flown  fanciful  ideas  of  majesty,  and  tricked  out  in  the 
^ppings  of  royalty,  think  privilege  and  protection  beneath  their 
dignity,  assume  the  sword  of  prerogative,  and  lord  it  equally  over 
the  king  and  the  people.-' 
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next  moruing,  and  that  in  ike  mean  tioie  he  would 
write  to  the  Speaker.  The  Serjeant-at*Arnis 
returned  to  ^he  house  of  Sir  Francis  at  eight 
o'cloclc,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  messengers, 
and  informed  the  Baronet  that  he  had  been 
severely  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  for  not 
executing  the  warrant,  which  he  now  read  for  him. 
To  this  Sir  Francis  Burdett  replied,  that  neither 
his  allegiance  to  the  king,  nor  his  respect  for  the 
laws  would  permit  him  to  yield  a  voluntary  sub^ 
mission  to  a  warrant  which  be  considered  illi^I. 
He  would  only  submit,  he  said,  to  an.  overwhelms 
ing  force,  and  he  ordered  Mr.  Coleman  imme- 
diately U)  leave  his  house,  which  mandate  was 
instantly  obeyed. 

Crowds  had  assembled  near  the  Baronet's  house 
in  Piccadilly,  as  soon  as  the  vote  had  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they  continued  to 
increase  hourly  both  in  number  and  audacity. 
Every  passenger  was  forced  to  take  off  his  hat, 
and  cry  "  Burdett  for  ever." — The  windows  of 
many  houses  were  broken,  including  those  of  some 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  tumult  at  length 
became  so  serious,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
read  the  riot  act,  and  parties  of  horse  and  foot 
were  called  out  to  suppress  the  commotion. 
Some  shots  were  fired  at  each  side,  and  a 
few  both  of  the  military  and  the  populace  were 
slightly  wounded. 

It  now  became  apparent  that  the  Speaker's 
warrant  could  only  be  executed  by  force;  but  the 
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Serjeant-at-4rii]s  had  serious  doubts  i^hether  he 
was  authorized  by  the  instrument  under  which  he 
acted,  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  Baronet^s 
house,  which  were  said  to  be  strongly  barricaded. 
The  Attorney-General  was  consulted,  but  hav- 
ing no  precedent  to  guide  him,  he  spolce  rather 
iiiconclusiyely  on  the  subject — ^yet  reasoning  from 
analogy,  he  conceived  the  doors  might  be  forced 
without  a  violation  of  the  law,  if  they  were  not 
opened  to  the  Serjeant  after  he  had  declared  the 
cause  of  his  coming.  On  this  opinion  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  under  the  necessity  of  acting,  and 
between  ten  and  eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
of  April,  he  appeared  before  the  Baronet's  house, 
attended  by  a  number  of  peace-officers  and  a 
party  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 

Admission  being  denied  in  any  other  way,  Mr. 
Coleman  with  some  peace-officers,  forced  a  passage 
by  the  area  into  the  kitchen,  and  having  entered 
the  room  where  Sir  Francis  was  sitting  with  his 
family  and  Mr.  Roger  O'Connor,  Mr.  Colemaa 
politely  informed  him,  that  he  was  his  prisoner 
and  that  resistance  was  vain,^  upon  which,  after 


*  A  narrative  of  the  commitment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the 

Tower  was  puhlisfaed,  in  which  is  given  the  following  statement 

of  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  the  Baronet  and  the 

Serjeant-at-Arms  at  the  time  of  hb  arrest: 

SerfeanL-^"  Sir  Francis,  you  are  my  prisoner." 

Sir  FirtMcia,-'**  By  what  authority  do  you  act,  Mr.  Serjeant? 
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the  Baronet  again  protested  against  the  illegality  of 
the  warranty  Mr.  Jones  Burdett  and  Mr.  O'Connor 
conducted  him  to  the  carriage^  which  proceeded 
rapidly  under  a  strong  escort  to  the  Tower. 

The  great  popularity  of  the  Baronet  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  using  the  greatest  precautions 
for  the  preser?ation  of  the  public  peace^  during 
his  progress  to  the  Tower.  Two  troops  of  life- 
guards, and  two  squadrons  of  the  15th  light 
dragoons,   with  a  magistrate  at  their  head,  pre- 


By  what  power,  i^ir,  have  you  broken  into  my  house,  in  Tiolatioof 
of  the  laws  of  tiie land?" 

Serjeant. — ''  Sir  Francis,  I  am  authorized  by  the  warrant  6f 
Mr.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Cotemons." 

Sir  Francis, — "  I  contest  the  authority  of  such  a  warrant. 
Exhibit  to  me  the  legal  warrant  upon  which  you  have  dared  to 
violate  my  house.  Where  is  the  sherifT?  Where  is  the  magis- 
trate?'^ (At  this  time  there  was  no  magistrate,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  appeared.) 

Serfednt, — "  Sir  Francis,  my  authority  is  in  my  hand — I  will 
read  it  to  you :  it  is  the  warrant  of  tl'e  Right  Honourable  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons."  (And  here  says  the 
narrative,  Mr.  Coleman  attempted  to  read  the  warranty  but 
which  he  did  with  great  trepidation.. 

Sir  Francis. — "  I  repeat  to  you,  that  it  is  no  sufficient  warrant. 
No— not  to  arrest  my  person  in  the  open  street — ^much  less  to 
break  open  my  house  in  violation  of  all  law.  If  you  have  a 
warrant  from  his  Majesty,  or  from  a  proper  officer  of  the  King,  I 
will  pay  instant  obedience  to  it ;  but  I  will  not  yield  to  an  illegal 
order." 

Serfeant. — "  Sir  Francis,  f  demand  you  to  yield,  in  the  name 
of  the  Commons  Houto  of  Pariiament,  and  1  trust  you  wilT  not 
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ceded  the  carriage^  and  it  was  followed  by  strong 
bodies  of  cavalry,  and  two  battalions  of  foot- 
guards.  The  early  hour  at  which  the  arrest  took 
place  had  prevented  the  assemblage  of  the 
expected  codcouri^e  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Pic- 
cadilly,  but  as  soon  as  the  carriage  had  passed 
Albemarle* sta-eet,  a  cry  was  set  up — "  They  have 
taken  him,  they  have  dragged  him  out  of  his 
Bouse !"  An  immense  multitude  was  now  quickly 
collected^  who   followed    the    cavalcade,   and    ii 


compel  me  to  use  force.  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  wish  to 
ihew  you  every  respect" 

Sir  Francis. — **  I  tell  you,  distinctly,  that  I  will  not  voluntarily 
•ubmit  to  an  unlawful  order ;  and  I  demand,  in  the  IQng^s  name, 
find  in  the  name  of  the  laws,  that  you  forthwith  retire  from  my 
house." 

Ser/eani, — *^  T'hcn,  Sir,  I  must  call  in  assistance,  and  force  you 
to  yield." 

Upon  which  the  constables  laid  hold  on  Sir  Francis.  Mr. 
Jones  Burdett  and  Mr.  O'Connor  immediately  stepped  up,  and 
each  took  him  under  an  arm.  The  constables  closed  in  on  all 
three,  and  drew  them  4own  stairs. 

Sir  Francis  then  said : — **  1  protest  in  the  King*8  name  against 
this  violation  of  my  person  and  my  house.  It  is  superior  force 
only  thai  hurries  me  out  of  ii,  and  Jrou  do  it  at  your 
peril." 

Besides  the  two  gentlcfmen  already  mentionecl,  there  were, 
present  during^  the  whole  scene,  liady  Burdett,  the  Countess  of 
Ottiliord,  Ladies  M^ria,  Jane,  and  Geoigiana  North,  Mrs, 
Coutts,  and  the  Baronet's  eldest  son,  then  a  youth  of  fourteen/ 
whom  the  fiither,  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Coleman's  entrance,  was 
employed  in  hearing  read  and  trauslate  Magna  Charta. 
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increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  block  up  the 
Minories,  and  all  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tower. — ^They  uttered  cries  of  *  Burdett  for  everP 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the  prisoner, 
i%ho  was  received  at  the  Tower-gate  with  the  usual 
formalities,  the  Tower-guns  being  fired,  as  was  the 
custom  upon  similar  occasions. 

A  report  was  now  circulated,  that  the  cannon 
of  the  Tower  had  fired  on  the  people,  which  was 
credited  by  numbers,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
military  through  East-Cheap,  they  were  assailed 
by  showers  of  stones,  brick-bats  and  mud^  which 
they  endured  for  a  considerable  time  with  great 
patience  and  coolness.  The  audacity  of  the 
assailants,  however^  seeming  to  increase  by  this 
forbearance,  the  troops  fired  some  shots,  by 
which  two  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  six  were 
wounded. 

A' letter  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  written 
to  the  Speaker,  became  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th.  It  disclaimed 
all  voluntary  obedience  to  a  set  of  men,  who,  he 
said,  had  illegally  assumed  the  whole  power  of  the 
realm,  and  that  he  would  eagerly  accept  of  the 
meanest  office  to  get  out  of  such  an  association. 
In  the  debate  which  ensued,  all  parties  in  the 
House  agreed  in  the  condemnation  of  this  letter, 
as  a  gross  aggravation  of  the  original  offence;* 


*  In  the  Bpeecb  delivfer^d  by  Mr.  Lytdeton  upon  this  occasion, 
he  is  stated  to  have  said^  that  amongst  the  various  grounds  of  corn- 
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and  it  was  unanimouely  resolved^  '^  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House^  that  the  said  letter  is  a 
high  and  flagrant  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House ;  but  it  appearing  from  the  report  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms^  attending:  the  House,  that  the 
warrant  of  the  Speaker  for  the  commitment  of 
Sir  F.  Burdett  to  the  Tower^  has  been  executed^ 
this  House  will  oot^  at  this  time,  proceed  further 


plaint  which  he  had  against  the  Hon.  Baronet,  he  could  not  past 
over  his  implied  promise  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  accoiiipany 
him  to  the  Tower.  He  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  that 
Hon*  Baronet  But  this  was  an  act  so  wholly  unworthy  of  him, 
ihat  he  must  for  ever  ahjure  him,  either  as  a  private  or  political 
friend.  Another  ground  of  complaint,  on  his  part,  against  Sir 
Francis  was,  that  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
obstinate  and  unconstitutional  resistance,  he  had  been  attended  in 
his  house  by  the  brother  of  a  notorious  and  avowed  traitor.  He 
did  not  mean,  by  any  means  to  say,  that  Mr.  Roger  O'Connor 
was  a  traitor..  But  if,  what  was  impossible,  he  had  been  in  the 
aituation  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  he  should  not  have  associated 
with  Any  man  liable  to  wear  a  shadow  of  suspicion.  He  should 
not  have  been  attended  by  the  brother  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  that 
vile  traitor,  who  employed  himself  in  writing  in  a  paper,  published 
in  the  English  language  at  Paris,  the  most  foul;  Mae,  and 
aeaiidalous  libels  upon  the  English  Government  and  nation:  a 
paper  printed  in  the  English  language,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to 
be  circulated  for  the  dissemination  of  his  sedition  and  treason 
in  these  realms.  Was  it  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  libels  and 
treasons  that  the  liberty  or  public  spirit  pf  this  country  was  to  be 
asserted  or  animated?  All  such  proceedings  from  the  honourable 
fiaronothe  should,  from  the  bottom  of  his  hearty  disclaim,  and  he . 
was  determined  to  oppose  him  in  every  instance. 
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on  the  said  letter."  Contrary  to  the  anxious  wish 
of  the  Baronet^  the  letter  was  not  entered  on  th^ 
journals. 

The  sensation  excited  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  throughout  the  country  by  the  commitment 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  not  of  momentary  dura- 
tion. An  approbatory  address  was  presented  to 
him  by  his  constituents,  the  Electors  of  West- 
minster, and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
J^ivery-men  of  London,  who  went  in  pompous 
procession  to  thp  Tower^  {leaded  by  Mr.  Sheriff 
Wood.  Petitions  were,  at  the  same  time,  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Electors  of 
Westminster  and  Middlesex  and  the  Livery  of 
London,  demanding  the  liberation  of  the  Baronet, 
and  urging  the  necessity  of  a  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  they  tvere  couched  in  language  so 
disrespectful,  and  contemptuous,  that  thejr  wer^ 
rejected  by  the  House.  A  second  petition  from 
the  Livery  of  London  drawn  up  in  terms  less 
offensive  was  received;  as  were  those  from  several 
counties,  cities  and  boroughs  throughout  England. 
They  produced,  however,  no  effect  on  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  House  had  taken  up  of  defending 
to  the  last  extremity,  their  constitutional  privi- 
vileges,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  close  of  the  Session^ 
^hich  took  place  on  the  2 1st  of  June. 

Great  preparations  were  ipade  by  the  ny.ptierous 
partizans  of  the  Baronet  to  attend  him  on  his 
liberation  in  triumphal  procession,  and  the  plan  of 
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the  ceremonial  was  announced  in  the  news-papers. 
The  streets  were  thronged  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  bodies  of  men  wearing  blue  cockr 
ades,  and  preceded  by  banners  and  bands  of 
music,  \vere  seen  repairing  to  their  various  places  of 
rendezvous.  Scaffolds  were  erected  in  the  line  of 
the  processioji,  and  waggons,  teams,  and  carts, 
were  filled  with  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  age,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man,  whom 
they  were  taught  to  consider  the  martyr  of  liberty 
and  the  champion  of  their  rights.  At  two  o'clock 
about  three  hundred  men  on  horse-back,  amongst 
whom  were  Major  Cartwright  and  Colonel  Han- 
ger, arrived  on  Tower-hill,  where  they  were 
loudly  cheered  by  the  populace.  They  waited 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  moment  of  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  which  would  set  the 
prisoner  free.  But  their  disappointment  was 
extreme,  when  a  few  minutes  after  that  event  had 
taken  place,  it  was  announced  that  the  Baronet 
had  taken  his  departure  by  water.  Mr.  Gale 
3one§,  however,  who  had  been  the  original  cause 
of  all  this  commotion,  arrived  from  Newgate  in 
time  to  take  his  place  in  the  procession,  which  it 
was  determined  to  conduct  to  Piccadilly,  though 
the  principal  personage  had  retired  from  the  ho- 
nours intended  for  him.  The  multitude  accord- 
ingly moyed  towards  Piccadilly,  decorated  with 
blue  sashes  and  ribbons,  and  preceded  by  horse- 
men and  trumpeters.  Mr.  Gale  Jones  was  in  a 
hackney-coach  in  the  midst  of  {he  cavalcade,  and 
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when  it  arrived  at  Piccadilly,  be  mounted  the 
roof,  and  harangued  the  people  for  some  time  on 
the  grievances  he  had  suffered.*  A  general 
illumination  took  place  in  the  evening. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  the  day 
of  his  liberation  met  the  disapprobation  of  many 
of  his  friends,  and  two  members  of  the  Westmins- 
ter Committee  waited  upon  him  for  an  explanation; 
upon  which  the  Baronet  stated^  that  as  his  enemies 
had  basely  charged  him  with  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed  on  the  day  of  his  commitment,  it  would 
have  ever  been  matter  of  painful  reflection  to  him, 
if  a  single  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  personal  vanity.  He  replied  to  the 
question,  why  he  did  not  make  his  determination 
known,  by  saying,  that  an  expression  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
his  being  in  the  procession  could  not  have  added 
thereto.  These  answers,  however,  were  not 
considered  generally  satisfactory,  as  the  expression 


*  Mr.  Jones  is  said  to  have  complained  both  of  being  illegally 
imprisoned,  and  illegally  turned  out  of  prison.  Having  frequently 
alleged  his  right  to  a  trial,  his  keepers  were  apprehensive,  that  he 
would  not  quit  his  quarters  in  Newgate  peaceably,  they  resorted 
therefore  to  a  stratagem,  and  as  soon  as  the  prorogation  of  Padia- 
ment  was  announced,  one  of  the  turnkeys  informed  Mr*  Jones 
that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  to  him  at  the  lobby-door.  Mr. 
Jones  was  no  sooner  outside  the  door  than  the  wicket  was  barred 
against  him,  and  all  his  entreaties  for  re-admission  were  in  vain — 
Oitridges  Annual  Ref^ster, 
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of  public  sentiment  which  he  approved  of  was 
as  liable  to  those  accidents  which  he  appeared  to 
dread,  as  if  he  had  formed  one  of  the  cavalcade. 
It  was  accordingly  remarked^  that  he  exposed 
his  friends  but  not  himself,  as  he  had  not  previ- 
ously announced  his  intention  of  not  appearing  in 
public  upon  that  occasion. 

Bash  and  ill- planned  attempts  against  the 
established  order  of  things  in  any  country,  gene 
rally  end  in  the  defeat  of  the  agitators,  and  the 
confirmation  of  that  authority  which  is  thus 
assailed.  Such,  was  the  termination  of  the  famous 
contest  between  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  Unable  to  obtain  that 
redress  from  Parliament,  to  which  he  conceived 
himself  entitled,  he  commenced  actions  at  law 
against  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  the  £arl  of  Moira,  as 
governor  of  the  Tower.  These  actions  were  tried 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  Judges 
declared  that  the  privileges  of  Parliament  were 
not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law,  but  were  to  be 
considered  f part  of  the  laws  of  the  land;  a 
decision  which  added  considerable  strength  to  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  giving  to 
them  a  judicial  recognition. 

The  supplies  voted  during  this  Session  of 
Parliament  amounted  to  £52,185,000.  The  an- 
nual questions  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  a 
Beform  in  Parliament  were  again  discussed  with 
the  usual  results^  and  the  remaining  business  of 
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the  Session  related  wholly  to  sufcyects  of  IK  doiuesi- 
tic  nature;* 


*  A  few  dajs  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  House 
of  Commons  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  by  the 
death  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Windham.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham was  in  his  sixty-first  year,  having  been  bora  at  Felbrigge-hall 
in  Norfolk,  where  his  ancestors  had  resided  for  many  generatioDa, 
in  the  year  1750.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Eton  SchooL  In  1766  he  was  removed  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  resided  in  the  house  of  Doctor  Anderson, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he 
became  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
under  the  tutorship  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers.  In  youth  be  wis 
distinguished  by  a  diligent  applicattion  to  his  studies,  the  most 
honourable  conduct,  and  a  frank  and  graceful  address.  His  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  love  of  enterprize,  prompted  him  to  embark  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  with  his  friend  Lord  Mulgrave,  on  his 
voyage  towards  the  North  Pole ;  out  he  suffered  so  much  by  sea 
sickness,  that  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  he  was  forced  to  abaxid6n 
bis  intention.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Norfolk 
Militia,  and  about  the  same  period  became  a  Member  of  the 
Literary  Club,  fotmded  by  Doctor  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  In  1783  he  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Secretaiy  of 
Ireland.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1782,  as  Member  for  Nor- 
wich, and  from  that  period  till  1^93  lie  generally  voted  with  the 
Opposition,  though  he  was  never  considered  a  party  man.  At 
that  period  he  professed  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Burke,  for 
whose  virtues  and  talents  he  had  the  highest  veneration,  respecting 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  French  Reyelution,  and  united 
with  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  joining  the 
Administration  under  Mr.  Pitt  He  accepted,  in  1794,  the  Ofi&ce 
of  Secretary  at  War  with  a  seat  in  th^  Cabinet,  and  filled  that 
post  with  distinguished  reputation  till  J  801,  when  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  colleagues  resigned  their  offices.    Duriiig  the  short  adtninistla- 
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Some  important  colonial  acquisitions  were  made 
this  year  by  the  British  arms  both  in  the  Eastern 


iion  of  Lord  Greuville  in  1806,  Mr.  Windham  filled  the  important 
station  of  Secretary  for  the  War  Department ;  and  in  the  Session 
of  Parliament  for  that  year>  he  carried  into  a  law  his  celebrated 
]dan  for  the  limited  service  of  persons  enlisting  in  the  regulaif 
army,  a  measure  which  mast  ever  endear  his  memoiy  to  British 
Boldieis. 

Tho  circumstances  which  occasioned  and  attended  the  death  o^ 
this  illustrious  man,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  public  interest 
in  a  veiy  high  degree,  as  arising  from  the  exertion  of  that  gallantry 
of  spirit  which  through  life  had  prompted  him  to  the  performance 
of  duty,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Passing  through  Conduit- 
street  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  8th  of  July  1809,  hd 
saw  a  house  on  fire^  Urged  by  ihe  same  feeling  which  on  a 
former  occasion,  had  excited  him  to  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  save 
a  part  of  the  venerable  Abbey  of  Westminster,  he  hastened  to  the 
spot.  Finding  that  the  house  of  his  friend  the  Honourable 
Frederick  North,  who  had  lately  gone  abroad,  was  in  danger 
by  the  devouring  element^  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  his  valuable  libraiyi  and  he  continued  for  four  hours 
under  the  rain  and  the  playing  of  the  fire  engines;  and  before  the 
house  took  fire,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  four«fifths  of  the  books' 
from  destmctioni  During  their  removal  some  heavy  volumes  fell^ 
by  which  Mr.  Windham  received  a  slight  contusion  in  the  hip^ 
So  little  did  the  accident  affect  him,  that  for  some  months  he 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  it.  However,  an  indolent  incysted  tumouf 
began  to  form  in  the  injured  part,  and  in  the  month  of  May  o^ 
the  following  year,  it  had  so  increased  as  to  render  surgical 
advice  necessary.  Mr.  Windham's  life  was  now  pronounced  to  bo 
in  danger  unless  the  tumour  was  cut  out.  He  resolved,  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  resignation,  to  submit^ to  the  painfiil  opera- 
tion,   having  previously  settled    his    affairs,   and    received    the 
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and  Western  Hemisphere*     During  the  preceding 
suinmer^  Lord  Minto^s  project  for  clearing  the 


sacrament  from  ihe  hand^  of  Doctor  Fisher.  The  operation  was 
successfully  performed  on  the  18th  of  May,  but  appearances  of  an 
unpropitious  nature  quickly  followed.  A  morbid  ichor  appeared, 
attended  with  a  general  inflammation,  and  with  two  abscesses;  and 
the  wound  never  suppurated.  A  fever  was  the  necessary  conse^ 
quence,  which  terminated  his  Valuable  life  on  the  14th  of  June. 
Never  was  more  intense  anxiety  manifested  through  eveiy  class- in 
the  metropolis,  than  during  the  period  of  Mr-  Windham's  illness. 
His  hall  was  daily  visited  by  hundreds  of  sympathizing  enquirers. 
His  venerable  sovereign  manifested  extreme  interest  on  the  melan> 
choly  occasion,  and  he  pronounced  on  him  this-  fine  eulogy,  that 
he  was  '  a  getauine  patriot,  and  an  honest  man.' 

I'he  follovdng  summary  of  Mr.  Windham's  character  appeared 
in  a  periodical  publication  of  the  day,  and  Seems  to  be  dmwn  with 
justice  and  accuracy  :-^*' The  genius  and  talents  of  this  illustrious 
statesman  are  well  kno^  and  universally  acknowledged.  He  was 
unt|uestionably  the  most  didtingaished  man  of  the  present  time,  and 
not  inferior^  in  any  respect,  to  the  most  admired  character  of  the 
age  that  is  just  gone  by^  He  had  been  in  his  earlier  yeais  a  veiy 
diligent  student,  and  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  In 
his  latter  years,  like  Burke  and  Johnson,  he  was  an  excursive 
reader,  but  gathered  a  great  variety  of  knowledge  from  different 
books,  and  by  occasionally  mixing,  like  tfaem>  with  veiy  various 
classes  and  descriptions  of  men.  His  memory  was  most  tenacious* 
In  bis  parliamentary  speeches  his  principal  object  was  always  to 
convince  the  understanding  by  irrefiragable  sogometit^  which  he^ 
at  the  same  time,  enlivened  by  a  j^rofiision  of  imageiy,  drawn 
sometimes  from  the  most  abstruie  paHtf  of  science ;  but  ofiener 
from  the  most  familiar  objects  of  common  life.  But  what  gave  a 
peculiar  lustre  to  whatever  he  urged,  was  his  known  and  uniform 
integrity,  and  i  firm  conviction  Sn  the  breasts  of  his  hearers,  that 
he  ^ways  uttered  the  genuine  and  dismterested  8entfanent»  of  his^ 
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Indian  Ocean  of  the  enemies  of  Britain  had  been 
I»ucce8sfully  commenced  by  the  destruction  of  the 


heart.    His  language,  both  in  wriiing  and  speaking,  was  always 
simple,  and  he  was  extremely  fond  of  idiomatic  phrases,  which  he 
thought  greatly  contributed  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  language. 
He  surveyed   eveiy  subject  of   importance  with  a  philosophic 
eye,  and  was  thence  enabled  to  discover  and  detect  latent  mischief, 
concealed  under  the  plausible  appearance  of  public  advantage. 
Hence  all  the  clamoureiis  for  undefined  and  imaginary  liberty,  and 
all  those  who  meditated  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  under 
the    pretext  of   reform,  [shrank  from  his  graq>;    and  persons 
•  di  this  description  wore  his  only  enemies.     But  his  dauntless 
intrepidity,    and    his  noble   disdain  of  vulgar  popularity,   held 
up  a  shield  against  their  malice;  and  no  fear  of  eonsequences  ever 
drove  him  from  that  manly  and  honourable  course  which  the 
rectitude  and  purity  of  ]us  mind  induced  him  to  pursue.    As  an 
orator,    he  was  simple,    elegant^   prompt,    and  graceful.      His 
genius  was  so  fertile,  and  his  reading  so  extensive,  that  there  were 
few  subjects,  on  whidi  he  could  not  instroot,  amuse,  and  persuade. 
He  was  frequently  (as  has  justly  been  observed)  at  once  enter- 
taining and  abstruse,  drawing  illustrations  promiscuously  from 
funiliar  life,  and  the  recondite  parts  of  science ;  nor  was  it  un- 
usual to  hear  him  through  three  adjoining  sentences,  in  the  first 
witty,  in  the  second  noetaphysical,  and  in  the  last  scholastic!! 
But  his  eloquence  derived  its  principle  power  from  the  ^uicknesi;  of 
his  apprehension,  and  the  philosophical  profundity  of  his  mind. 
Of  this,  his  speech  on   Mr.   Curwen's  bill    (May  1809J  is  an 
eminent  instance ;  for  it  unquestionably  contains  n^p^re  moral  and 
political  wisdom  than  is  found  in  any  similar  performance  which 
has  appeared  since  the  death  of  Mr-  Burke,  and  may  he  placed 
on  the  same  platform  with  the  most  admired  productions  of  that 
distinguished  orator.     In  private  life  no  man,* perhaps,  of  any  age, 
had  a  greater  number  of  zealous  friends  and  admirers.     In  addition 
to  his  extraordinary  talents  and  accomplishments,  the  grace  and 
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French  batteries  at  St.  Paul's^  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon;  apd  his  Lordship  now  resolved  to 
attempt  the  completion  of  a  plan^  which  had  been 
hitherto  deemed  impracticable.  Two  distinct 
expeditions  were  accordingly  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  the  capture  of  the  Island 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  Franc^t 
—The  first  of  these  was  placed  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Keating^  who  hi^d 
achieved  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  at  St. 
Paul's  during  the  preceding  year,  and  was  com- 
posed of  one  thousand  eight  hundred'  Europeans 
of  the  d6th,  69th,  and  86th  regiments,  with  some 
)ight  troops,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  native  troops.    The  naval  part  of  the  service 


happiness  of  bis  address  and  manner  gave  an  irresistibie  charm  to 
his  conversation :  and  few,  it  is  believed,  of  either  sex,  (for  his 
address  to  the  ladies  was  inimitably  elegant  and  graceful)  ever 
parted  from  his  society  without  regret.  His  brilliant  imagination, 
his  various  knowledge,  his  acuteness,  his  good  taste,  his  wit»  his 
dignity  of  sentiment,  and  his  gentleness  of  manner,  (for  he  was 
never  loud  and  intemperate)  made  him  universally  admired  and 
respected.  To  crown  all  these  virtues  and  accomplishments,  it 
may  be  added,  that  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  life,  th^  lesser  as 
well  as  the  greater,  with  tho  most  scrupulous  attention ;  and  was 
always  particularly  ardent  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  oppressed 
merit.  But  bis  best  eulogy  is  the  general  sentiment  of  sorrow 
yrhich  agitated  eveiy  bosom  on  the  sudden  and  unexpected  stroke 
ivhich  terminated  in  hb  death.'* 

Mr.  Windham  was  married  in  1798  to  Cecilia,  a  daughter  of 
^§  latp  Co4imodore  Forest,  but  lefl  no  issue. 
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vras  conducted  by  Commodore  Rowley^  viho,  in  his 
Majesty's  ship  Boadicea  anchored  on  the  24th  of 
June^  ofF  Fort  Duncan,  in  the  Island  of  Roderi- 
guez.  The  point  of  rendezvous  was  fixed  at  fifty 
miles  to  the  i^indward  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon: 
but  owing  to  unfavourable  weather,  the  armament 
could  not  reach  it  till  four  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  July.  The  most  judicious  arrange- 
ments were  now  made  by  Commodore  Rowley  for 
effecting  a  landing,  and  the  troops  were  removed 
from  the  transports  to  the  frigates,^  which  quickly 
stood  for  the  points  of  debarkation. 

As  the  interior  of  the  country  was  almost  inac- 
cessible to  an  invading  army,  Colonel  Keating,  to 
avoid  the  hazard  of  protracted  hostilities,  deter- 
mined to  strike  the  first  blow  at  St.  Dennis,  the 
capital,  and  thus  by  securing  the  principal  gar- 
rison, and  the  person  of  the  governor,  insure  the 
reduction  of  the  island.  For  .this  object,  the 
1st  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frazer,  and  composed  of  his  Majesty's 
86th  regiment,  the  6th  Madras  native  infantry, 
and  a  small  detachment  of  artillery,  was  ordered 
to  land  at  Grand  Chaloupe,  and  to  proceed  by  the 
mountains  to  the  west  side  of  St.  Dennis,  while  the 
three  other  brigades  under  Lieutenants* Colonel 


*  The  frigates  were,  the  Boadicea,  Commodore  Rowley,  the 
gyrius.  Captain  Pym,  Ipbigenia,  Captain  Lambert,  Magicienne^ 
Captain  Curtis^  and  Ne^eide,  Captain  Willou^hby. 
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Campbell,    Drummond    and    Macleod^    were  to 
land  at  Riviere  des  Pluies,  and  after  forcing  the 
lines  of  defence   to  cross  the  rear  of  the  town  to 
the   riv>er  of  St.    Dennis,     About  three  or  four 
hundred  men  under  Lieutenant^Coionels  Macleod 
and  Campbell  effected  a  landing  at  four  o'clock  ou 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  but  at  that  moment  the 
wind  arose   with  unusual  violence,  and  raised  the 
surf  to  such  a  height,  that  several  boats  were  stove 
on  the  beach,  and  the   landing  of  more  troops 
that    evening    became    impracticable.      Colonel 
Keating  now  became  extremely  anxious  respecting 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Macleod's  detachment,   with 
whom  all  communication  was  cut  off;   but  Lieute** 
nant  Foulstone  of  the  69th,   volunteering  to  swim 
through    the    surf,    he  conveyed   orders  to  the 
detachment  to  take  possession  of  St.  Marie  for  th^ 
night,  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  ipost 
judicious  manner. 

The  remainder  of  the  army  landed  o\i  the 
following  morning,  and  the  various  duties  allotted 
to  the  different  brigades  were  executed  in  the  most 
prompt  and  gallant  manner.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Frazer  with  the  1st  brigade,  maintained  his  position 
to  the  west  of  St.  Dennis  with  the  greatest  firm- 
ness, till  the  2d  brigade  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Drummond,  arrived  to  his  support;  whilfe Cap- 
tain Hanna,  with  two  companies  of  the  56th, 
took  by  assault  the  batteries  of  La  Possessime. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  having  again  croswd 
the  heights  with  part  of  the  3(}  and  4th  brigades. 
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made  arrangements  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
capital  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening;  but  thifr 
was  happily  prevented  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  to  surrender  the  island  upon  honourable 
terms*  This  was  readily  accepted,  and  the  garri*^ 
son  became  prisoners  of  war.  Colonel  St.  Susanne^ 
the  governor^  was  permitted  to  return  to  France 
on  his  parole.  One  hundred  and  forty-five 
pieces  of  cannon^  and  a  great  quantity  of  stores! 
were  found  in  the  towns  of  St.  Dennis  and  St.Paul; 
and  thus,  through  the  judgment  and  promptitude 
with  which  these  operations  were  conducted  by  the 
commanders  in  both  services,  was  this  valuable 
colony,  containing  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  souls,  wrested  from  the  enemy  in  a  few 
hours,  with  the  comparatively  trifling  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors  of  eighteen  men  killed  and 
seventy-nine  wounded. 

A  serious  disaster  occurred  in  the  month  of 
August  to  the  greater  part  of  the  squadron  which 
had  been  engaged  in  this  enterprize*  On  the  23d 
the  Sirius,  Magicienue^  Nereide,  and  Iphigenia 
frigates,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pym, 
determined  to  attack  the  harbour  of  Sud-Est^ 
opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Passe,  into  which  two 
British  East  Indiamen  had  been  taken  by  three 
French  frigates.  The  pilots  being  unacquainted 
with  the  coast,  the  Sirius  and  Magicienne  were 
Stranded  among  shoals,  and  the  crews,  after 
burning  them,  returned  in  the  Iphigenia  to  the 
Isle  of  Passe.     The  Nereide  was  also   stranded 
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near  the  inner  harbour ;  but  though  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  three  French  frigates  as  well  as  the 
batteries  on  shore,  the  brave  Captain  Willoughby 
did  not  surrender  till  every  man  on  board  waft 
either  killed  or  woundedi  The  Iphigenia  also  ' 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  with  the  Isle  of 
Passe* 

General  Decaen,  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  gave  a  pompous  account  of  this  conquest, 
and  a  plan  was  laid  for  recovering  the  Island  of 
Bourbon  ;  but  his  triumph  was  of  short  duration, 
as  the  blockade  was  resumed  in  the  month  of 
October  by  Vice- Admiral  Bertie,  and  a  formidable 
British  armament  arrived  soon  after  for  the  attack 
of  the  island.  The  land  forces  destined  for  this 
expedition^  amounted  to  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men  collected  from  India,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  military  com-* 
mand  was  conferred  on  Major-General  the  Hon. 
John  Abercromby,  (son  of  the  revered  Sir  Ralph) 
who,  on  his  passage  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French 
squadron,  but  he  was  speedily  re-captured  by 
Commodore  Rowley.f     The  naval  force  consisted 


^^  The  army  was  composed  of  his  Majesty's  12th,-  14ih,  22i, 
33d,  56ih,  59th,  84tli,  87th,  and  89tb,  regimeDts,  Madras  and 
Bengal  volunteers,  detachments  of  Bombay  native  infantry, 
&c.  &c.  They  were  formed  into  six  brigades,  commanded  by 
Lieutenants  Colonel  Picton,  Gibbs,  Kelso^  (Ceating,  Macleod^ 
and  Smyth. 

t  General  Abercromby  vras  taken  in  the   Ceylon,    and  tb« 
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of  the  Illustrious^  Russel^  Africaine  and  Corneal- 
lis,  men-of-war,  with  several  frigates,  and  by  the 
2lst  of  November,  the  several  divisions  of  troops, 
with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  Cape, 
had  arrived  at  Rodriguez,  the  general  point  of 
rendezvous^ 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  had  ever  opposed 
itself  to  an  attack  upon  the  Isle  of  France  with  a 
sufficient  force,  was  the.  supposed  impossibility  of 
being  able  to  find  anchorage  for  a  fleet  of  tran«» 
sports,  owing  to  the  reefs  which  surround  the 
coast  on  every  side:  but  by  the  exertions  of  Com- 
modore Rowley,  aided  by  Lieutenant  Black  iston 
of  the  Madras  Engineers,  and  some  other  intelli- 
gent officers,  it  was  discovered  that  a  fleet  might 
anchor  between  the  Island  called  the  Gunner^s 
Choir  and  the  main-land,  and  that  the  opening  in 
the  reef  at  this  place  would  admit  several  boats  to 
enter  a-breast. 

Though  the  troops  from   the   Cape  had    not 


Africaine  frigate  shared  the  same  fate.  The  French  Commodore 
told  the  General,  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of  intrcducing 
him  rather  sooner  than  he  expected  to  M.  De  Caen,  the  Governor 
of  the  French  island.  But  these  vessels  heing  re- captured  in  a 
few  hours^  with  the  French  Commodore's  ship  the  Venus,,  by 
Commodore  Rowley,  General  Abercrombie  thanked  the  Commo- 
dore for  his  intention,  and  said  he  felt  extremely  happy  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  return  the  compliment  by  introducing  him  U> 
Commodore  Rowley. 

Toii,  IX.  3  H  cnAP*  xxiy. 
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arrived^  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  weather,  prompted 
the  British  Commanders  to  proceed  immediately 
on  the  expedition,  aud  at  day-light  on  the  22d, 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  nearly  seventy  sail,  weighed 
anchor,  and  bore  up  for  the  Isle  of  Prafcice.     They 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  island  on  the  28th,  and  on 
the  following  day,  Major-General  Warde,  with  the 
reserve   and     grenadier    company    of    the    ^9th 
regiment,  landed,  without  opposition  in  the  Bay  of 
Mapon.  The  great  object  of  General  Abercrombie^ 
was  to   press  towards    Port    Louis,  the    capital, 
and    as  soon   as  a  sufficient  number  of  Europeans 
were  formed,  they  were  ordered   immediately  to 
move   forward  through  a    thick  wood  which  lay 
on  their  route,  before  the  enemy  should  have  time 
to  occupy  it.     No  obstacle  was  presented  to  this 
movement,    except    a    few    shots    from   a  small 
picquet,  by  which  Lieute'nant-Colonel  Keating  of 
the  d6th.  Lieutenant  Ash,  of  the  12th,  and  some 
men  were  wounded.     General  Abercrombie   had 
determined   not  to  halt  till  he  arrived  before  Port 
Louis;  but  the  troops  became  so  exhausted  by 
their  exertions  and  the  want  of  water,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  take  up  a  position  at  Moulin   a 
Poiidre,  five   miles  from  the   town.     The   main- 
body  was  attacked  soon  after  it  had  moved  from 
its  ground,  by   a  corps  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
taken   up  a  strong   position,    with  several   field 
pieces;  but  the  advanced-guard,  composed  of  the 
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European  flank-battalion  under  Colonel  CSimpbell^ 
of  the  33d,  charged  them  ^ith  so  much  spirit, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
their  guns,  and  of  many  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Two  valuable  British  officers,  Colonel  Campbell 
of  the  33d,  and  Major  O'Keefe  of  the  12th,  fell 
in  this  action. 

Every  obstacle  to  the  farther  progress  of  the 
troops  being  now  removed,  the  army  on  the  1st 
of  December,  was  enabled  to  occupy  a  position 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Arrangements  were 
immediately  adopted  for  a  general  attack,  but 
this  was  happily  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
arrival  of  proposals  to  capitulate  from  General 
De  Caen. — The  late  period  of  the  season,  and  his 
humane  wish  to  spare  the  lives  of  many  brave 
officers  and  men  induced  General  Abercrombie  to 
grant  De  Caen's  demand,  that  the  garrison  should 
not  be  detained  prisoners  of  war.  The  Governor 
also  demanded  permission  to  retain  four  frigates 
and  a  corvette,  and  that  all  property  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  of  France  should  be  carefully  pre^ 
served,  and  restored  at  the  termination  of  the 
war :  but  these  stipulations  were  declared  by  the 
British  Commander  inadmissible. 

In  the  ports  of  the  island  were  found  five  fri- 
gates, some  smaller  vessels,  and  thirty  merchant- 
men, including  the  Ceylon,  and  Windham,  the 
two  British  Indiamen  which  had  been  lately  cap- 
tured   by   the  enemy.     Two    hundred    and   nine 
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pieces  of  ordnance  ifere  found  in  the  different 
batteries  throughout  the  island ;  and  with  these  an 
immense  quantity  of  stores  and  valuable  merchan- 
dize was  surrendered  to  the  British.  The  casual- 
ties of  the  victors  amounted  to  twenty-nine  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  wounded,  in 
achieving  a  conquest^  the  importance  of  which 
may  be  estimated  in  some  degree,  if  the  assertion 
be  true^  that  the  insurance  offices  of  Bengal  alone^ 
lost  three  millions  sterling  by  captures^  during 
the  ten  months  preceding  the  surrender  of  the 
islands.  The  French  were  soon  after  this  driven 
from  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year 
they  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  territory  in  India^ 
nor  a  ship  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Hostilities  were  carried  on  with  equal  success 
against  the  Dutch  colonies  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  In  the  month  of  February  a  spirited 
attack  was  made  on  the  valuable  settlement  of 
Amboyna,  by  a  British  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Tucker.  Since  the  restoration  at 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  several  new  batteries  had 
been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  fort  and 
anchorage  of  Victoria,  and  Portuguese  Bay,  but 
these  proved  unavailing  against  the  judicious 
arrangements  of  Captain  Tucker,  and  the  gal* 
Jant  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  into 
effect. 

On  the  16th,  four  hundred  troops  and  seamen 
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under  the  command  of  Captain  Court  were  landed 
a  little  to  the  right  of  Portuguese  Bay ;  the  ship- 
ping immediately  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
fort  and  batteries^  while  the  troops  and  seamen 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity^  stormed  the  heights 
which  commanded  the  bay.  During  the  night 
8ome  guns  were  drawn  up  with  great  labour  to 
the  heights,  which  compelled  the  enemy  to  aban- 
don two  of  his  batteries,  and  gave  to  the  assailants 
so  decided  an  advantage  that  the*  island  and  its 
dependencies  immediately  capitulated.  Seven 
armed  ships  and  forty-seven  sail  of  merchant 
vessels,  many  of  them  richly  laden,  were  at 
Amboyna.  This  conquest  deserves  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  British  skill 
and  bravery,  fertile  as  our  annals  have  been  of 
examples  of  the  most  daring  intrepidity.  The 
enemy  possessed  a  formidable  line  of  defence, 
manned  by  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men, 
Europeans  and  natives,  who  were  further  strength- 
ened by  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  and 
burghers ;  while  the  force  of  the  British  consisted 
of  only  three  hundred  seamen,  and  a  small 
detachment  of  the  Madras  European  regiment; 
yet,  when  well  commanded,  they  proved  invin- 
cible. 

Similar  bravery  was  crowned  with  equal  success 
by  the  capture  of  Banda,  the  chief  of  the  Dutch 
Spice  Islands,  which,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
Burrendered  to  Captain    Cole    of   the    Caroline 
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frigate  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  British  seamen. 
Scaling-ladders  were  placed^  during  a  heavy  rain 
against  Fort  Belgia^  at  Banda  Neira,  the  guns  of 
which  fortunately  burnt  priming.     The  garrison 
were  panic-struck  and  fled,   leaving  their  com- 
mandant and  ten  men  killed.     A  shot  was  fired 
from  the  fort  by  the  British,  who   threatened  to 
storm  the    town  and  Fort  Nassau,    (which  were 
both  commanded  by  the  guns,)  unless  prevented 
by  an    immediate   and    unconditional  surrender. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  seven  hundred 
regular  troops    with   three  hundred    militia   laid 
down  their  arms.     Four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth    of    spices    fell    into    the    hands   of    the 
captors.* 


*  As  the  British  Governmect  has  wisely  retained  possession  of 
the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  France  (or  the  Mauritius,)  these  con- 
quests must  prove  permanently  advantageous.  Our  commerce  had 
materially  suffered  from  the  French  cruizers  issuing  from  the 
Mauritius,  the  East  India  Company  annually  incurring  immense 
losses  by  captures,  whilst  the  British  interest  was  much  injured  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  enemy  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulph. 
The  happy  subjugation  of  these  blands,  w^hich  had  been  hitherto 
looked  on  as  a  matter  of  veiy  questionable  probability,  is  princi- 
pally to  be  attributed  to  the  earnest  representations  of  Colonel 
Keating  to  the  government  on  the  practicability  of  the  measure, 
and  his  active  efforts  to  insure  its  success.  In  the  preceding  year 
this  able  and  intelligent  officer  took  possession  of  the  Island  of 
Rodriguez,  about  one  hundred  leagues  east  of  the  Mauritius  with 
a  small  force,  and  the  capture  of  three  British  Indiamen  which 
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Lord  Miuto,  the  Governor  General  of  India,  ac- 
quired  just  applause  for  the  wisdom  which  planned 
these  various  expeditions,  and  the  promptitude 
with  which  he  had  them  carried  into  effect.  In 
the  preceding  year  he  had  been  equally  successful 

were  carried  into  St.  PauPs,  induced  him,  in  conjuDction  with 
Commodore  Rowley,  to  undertake  the  successful  expedition  against 
that  place,  which  has  been  recorded  in  our  history  of  that  period. 
The  conquerors  were  amply  rewarded  upon  this  occasion,  as  they 
obtained  possession  of  much  public  property,  the  cargoes  of  the 
captured  Indiamen  alone  being  valued  at  three,  millions  of  dollars. 
Colonel  Keating,  after  this,  continued  at  Rodriguez,  acquiring  all 
possible  information  towards  facilitating  the  conquests  of  the  French 
islands,  lutil  those  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  which  ended,  we 
trust,  in  their  perpetual  annexation  to  the  British  crown.  The 
Isle  of  France  was  originally  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  by  whom  it 
was  called  the  Mauritius.  The  incursions  of  run-away  slaves, 
whom  the  cruelty  of  their  masters  had  converted  into  enemies, 
compelled  the  first  settlers  to  abandon  the  island  in  1712, — and 
they  were  speedily  replaced  by  some  French  from  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon. The  horrors  attendant  upon  the  slave-traflBc  were  never  car- 
ried to  a  greater  height  than  in  those  islands,  and  for  near  two 
centuries,  their  neighbourhood  had  been  the  curse  of  Madagascar, 
the  French  settlements  along  that  coast  being  so  many  nests  of 
slave-dealers,  who  were ,  continually  exciting  war  amongst  the 
different  tribes.  The  Mauritius  was  valued  by  France  more  as  a 
naval  and  military  station,  than  as  a  commercial  colony.  Its  po- 
pulation may  be  rated  at  70  or  80,000,  five-sixths  of  whom  are 
slaves.  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  is  said  to  contain  6000  houses. 
Bourbon  is  the  larger  Island  of  the  two,  and  extremely  fertile ;  its 
annual  agricultural  produce  being  estimated  at  1,430,000  dollars, 
and  its  population  at  about  100,000,  near  20,000  of  whom  are 
whites  and  Creoles. 
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in  suppressing  a  dangerous  spirit  of  mutiny  and 
disaflfection,  which  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed 
amongst  the  officers  on  the  Madras  establishment^^ 
and  at  length  arose  to  such  a  height,  as  to  threaten 
open  hostilities.  It  originated  in  the  endeavour  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  to 
carry  into  effect  some  commercial  regulations  which 
considerably  reduced  the  camp-allowances  and  per- 
quisites of  the  officers ;  it  broke  out  in  some  in- 
stances, into  acts  of  the  most  determined  opposition 
to  the  authority  of  the  governor,  and  upon  ^ue 
occasion  an  action  took  place  near  Seringapatam^ 
between  a  Sepoy  regiment  and  a  body  of  the  King's 
troops,  in  which  two  hundred  of  the  former  were 
killed  or  wounded.  To  the  exertions  and  remon- 
strances of  Colonel  Close,  an  officer  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  service,  and  greatly  beloved  by 
the  whole  army,  the  termination  of  this  unhappy 
affair  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  be  attributed. 
Two  of  the  officers  who  had  been  considered  most 
forward  in  exciting  mutiny,  were  cashiered  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  eighteen  others 
had  their  choice  either  to  stand  their  trial  or  quit 
the  service. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
British  sea  and  land  forces,  were,  this  year,  emi- 
nently successful,  the  capture  of  Maitiuque  having 


*  None  of  the  officers  of  the  King's  troops  were  implicated  in 
this  aflair. 
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been  followed  up  by  an  expedition  againjst  Gua- 
daloupe.  Notwithstanding  the  blockade  of  this 
island^  four  frigates  found  means  to  escape  out  of 
harbou r  together.  Two  of  these  carried  forty-eight 
guns  and  three  hundred  men  each ,  the  other  two 
were  armed  en  fluie^  with  twenty  guns  each^  and 
had  on  board  four  hundred  troops.  On  the  13th 
of  December  1809,  Captain  Shortland  in  the  Junoii 
frigate,  having  the  Observateur  brig  in  company^ 
fell  in  with  them  about  fifty  leagues  to  the  wind- 
ward of  Gaudaloupe;  and  as  the  enemy  were  under 
Spaniiih  colours,  he  did  not  apprehend  any  danger 
till  within  gun-shot,  when  all  his  efforts  to  put^ 
about  proved  unavailing.  He  was  enclosed  by  the 
two  headmost  frigates ;  and  though  he  knew  escape 
waS'  impossible,  he  resolved  to  defend  his  ship  to 
the  last,  and  thereby  prevent  the  enemy  from 
pursuing  the  brig,  which  he  was  anxious  should 
communicate  io  the  Admiral  intelligence  of  the 
French  squadron.  An  action  ensued  of  the  most 
extraordinary  description.  The  two  larger  frigates 
lay  on  either  side  of  the  Junon  ;  of  the  two  others, 
one  had  her  bowsprit  over  the  Junon's  starboard, 
the  other  over  her  larboard  quarter*  The  fire  was 
most  destructive-,  and  though  the  brave  Shortland 
had  but  two  hundred  men,  he  attempted  to  board  ; 
the  boarding  party,  however,  were  cut  off  almost 
to  a  man.  A  similar  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  was  three  times  repulsed,  but  overwhelming 
numbers  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  Junon  was 
compelled  to  strike  her  colours  after  an  action  which 
"VOL.  IX.  3  I  CHAP.  xxiy. 
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lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  in  which  ninety 
of  her  gallant  crew  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
vessel  was  reduced  to  such  a  wreck,  that  the  enemy 
burned  her  on  the  following  day.  The  heroic 
Captain  was  covered  with  wounds,  yet  he  continued 
to  the  last  to  head  his  men  with  a  pike  in  his  hand, 
till  a  langridge  shot  laid  him  senseless  on  the  deck. 
He  was  cai  ried  to  Basseterre,  where  his  right  leg 
was  amputated  above  theknee^and  after  six  weeks 
suffering  he  expired. 

The  escape  of  theObservateurwas  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  she  conveyed  the  intelligence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Junon  to  Admiral  Cochrane, 
who  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
On  t^e  16th  the  Admiral  was  informed  that  two 
of  the  French  frigates  were  at  anchor  in  Ance- 
le-Barque,  about  three  miles  north  west  of  Basseterre. 
He  made  all  sail  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them, 
but  on  approaching  nearer,  he  found  the  squadron 
under  Captain  Ballard   had  already  commenced 
operations  against  the  enemy,  who  were  moored 
with  their  broadsides  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and   protected  by  several  batteries.     Admiral 
Cochrane  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere 
with  thejudicious  arrangements  of  Captain  Ballard, 
and  the  enemy's  ships  were  soon  so  crippled  by 
the  fire  of  his  squadron,  that  they  were  deserted 
by  their  crews  and  »et  on  fire.     The  enemy's  bat- 
teries were  afterwards  stormed  by  a  body  of  British 
seamen,  under  Captain  Cameron  of  the  Hazard  ; 
but  that  brave  officer  lost  his  life  by  a  swi?el-shot. 
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while  hauling  dowu  the  French  colours.  The 
frigates  destroyed  were  the  Loire  and  Seine,  both 
armed  enjlute.  Four  handred  and  fifty  soldiers  who 
were  on  board,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  crews, 
escaped,  but  all  the  warlike  stores  and  provisions 
intended  for  the  garrison  of  Guadaloupe,  were 
blown  up.  ^ 

This  event  was  speedily  followed  by  the  conquest 
of  the  island,  the  preparations  for  the  expedition 
being  completed  about  the  middle  of  January. 
The  troops  which  consisted  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  formed  into  five  brigades,^  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George 
Beckwith,  and  the  naval  force  under  Vice- Admiral 
Cochrane.  The  first  division,  consisting  of  the  3d 
and  4th  brigades,  and  the  reserve  under  Brigadier 
General  Wale,  landed  without  opposition  on  the 
27th,  near  St.  Mary's  in  Cabesterre.  Major-General 
Hislop,  who  commanded  this  division,  pushed  for- 
ward to  Three  Bivers,  which  he  reached  on  the 


•  FORMATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 


1st  Brigade,  B.  G.  Harcoort. 
600  Light  Iniantiy. 
300  l.5tb  Foot. 
400  3a  Weat  India  Regiment. 

Sd  Brigade^  B.  G.  Barrow. 
300  Grenadien. 
600  25th  Foot. 
350  6th  West  India  Regiment 

.3d  Brigade,  B.  6.  Maclean. 
500  Light  Infimtiy. 
500  00th  Foot. 
400  8th  West  India  Regiment. 


4th  Brigade,  B.  G.  Skinnbr. 
600  13th  and  63d  Foot. 
200  York  Light  Infantry,  and  4th  Weit 
India  R^ment. 

6ih  Brigade,  B.G.Walb. 
300  Grenadiers. 
900  Royal  York  Rangers. 
300  ArUliery. 
Artificers. 
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evening  of  the  30th^  the  enemy  abandoning  all  his 
posts,  and  leaving  his  ordnance  behind.  On  the 
2d  of  February^  the  division  marched  by  the  great 
road  to  Basseti^rre,  Brigadier  General  Wale  oc- 
cupying the  important  post  of  Morne  Houel ;  and 
on  the  3d^  General  Hislop  crossed  the  river  Gal- 
lion,  and  posted  the  foarth  brigade  about  a  mile 
from  the  bridge  of  Mo^iere  on  the  Black  River, 
ivhile  the  third  occupied  a  house^  where  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  a  magazine  of  provisions. 

The  movements  of  the  second  division/  which 
had,  in  the  meantime,  landed  near  the  river  Du 
Plessis,  and  marched  towards  the  enemy^s  right, 
facilitatied  the  advance  of  General  Hislop,  by 
inducing  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  works  at 
Palmiste,  Morne  Houel,  &c.  and  retire  beyond 
the  bridge  of  Noziere.  He  then  placed  the  river 
in  his  front,  and  extended  his  left  into  the  moun- 
tains. To  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  became 
now  the  main  object  of  General  Ernouf,  the  French 
commander;  and  it  appeared  necessary  to  Sir 
George  Beckwith  to  turn  his  left  by  the  mountains, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  were  presented 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  means  of  de- 
fence which  the  enemy  had  provided. 

The  conduct  of. this  arduous  enterprize  was  en« 
trusted  to  Brigadier  General  Wale,  with  the  reserve 
of  the  army.  The  first  part  of  his  instructions  were 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  River  de  la  Pere.  An 
intelligent  guide  offered  to  lead  the  brigade  across 
the  river  by  a  shorter  route  than  the  one  originally 
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intended :  the  General  resolved  to  avail  himself 
of  the  offer,  and  his  resolution  was  afterwards  ap^ 
proved  of  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Major 
Edden,  with  the  grenadier  battalion,  was  now 
ordered  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  right,  and,  if 
possible,  force  the  bridge,  while  the  Brigadier 
General  himself  with  the  Royal  York  Rangers^ 
proceeded  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  They  found 
the  pass  extremely  difficu1t,and  the  enemy  increased 
the  natural  obstructions  by  placing  there  abbatis 
lined  with  troops.  The  bravery  of  the  British, 
however,  overcame  all  opposition;  they  forced 
the  passage  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musquetry,  and 
the  three  leading  companies  under  Major  Hender^ 
son,  rushed  up  the  heights.  As  they  approached 
the  summit,  five  hundred  of  the  enemy's  best  troops 
poured  on  them  a  destructive  ifire  from  behind 
abbatis  and  stockaded  redpubts,  but  Major  Hen- 
derson ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
within  twenty-five  yards  distance.  He  then  closed 
upon  the  enemy,  and  being  supported  by  the  rest 
of  the  regiment,  put  them  to  a  total  route  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  conduct  of  Major  Henderson  and  this 
brave  young  corps  was  a  deserved  theme  of  eulo' 
gy,  and  their  loss  was  proportioned  to  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  enterprize.  Brigadier  General  Wale, 
Major  Henderson,  and  four  Captains  were  wounded^ 
four  Lieutenants  killed,  and  above  eighty  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  result  of  this  action  decided  the  fate  of  the 
island,    for  General  Ernouf   perceiving  that   his 
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flank  was  turned,  and  that  the  heights  were  occu- 
pied by  the  British,  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  a 
capitulation  ensued,  by  which  the  garrison  surren- 
dered prisoners  of  war.  About  six  hundred  of  the 
,  enemy  were  killed  or  ivounded  during  this  short 
campaign,  and  the  casualties  of  the  Britisli 
amounted  to  half  that  number.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  month,  the  islands  of  St.  Martin's,  Eus- 
tatius,  and  Saba,  were  surrendered  without  oppo- 
sition to  the  2dth  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  General  Harcourt. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  British  forces  were 

engaged  in  operations    both  of  '  an  ofl^ensive  and 

defensive  nature.     The  safety  of  the  Ionian  islands, 

which  had  been  captured  duringthe  preceding  year 

was  considered  doubtful,  whilst  the  enemy  retained 

possession  of  St.  Maura,  where  they  maintained  a 

garrison  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  which  they  coyld 

reinforce  at  pleasure :    it  was,  therefore,  resolved 

to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  island,  and  for  this 

purpose.  Captain  Eyre,  with  his  Majesty's  ships 

Magnificent,  Belle-Poule,  and  Imogene  sailed  from 

Zante  on  the  21st  of  March,  having  under  convoy 

a  body   of  land   forces,  commanded  by  Brigadier 

General  Oswald.     They  were  disembarked  on  the 

same  evening  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  which 

was  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  by 

General     Camus,   the    Governor.      His  garrison 

amounted  to  one  thousand  men,  and  with  those  he 

took  refuge  in  the  fortress,  which  is  situated  on  a 

narrow  sandy  isthmus,  three  miles  in  length,  do- 
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fended  by  two  strong  redoubts,  and  a  regular  in- 
trenchment^  which^  it  was  expected^  would  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  assailants  for  a  month.  The 
enemy^  however,  seemed  ignorant  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  troops  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  as 
the  first  redoubt  was  quickly  carried  by  by  Major 
Church,  with  four  companies  of  the  Greek  Light 
Infantry.  Genei'al  Oswald,  encouraged  by  this 
success,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  attacking  a 
line  of  intrenchments  which  extended  from  sea  to 
to  sea,  well  defended  by  caunon,  with  a  wet  ditch 
and  abhatls  in  front,  and  manned  by  about  five 
hundred  infantry.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lowe, 
supported  by  Colonel  Wilder,  and  two  battalions, 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  town,  while  the  Greeks, 
followed  by  the  battalion  of  detachments  under 
Major  Clarke  of  the  3«5th,  attacked  the  intrench- 
ments. As  the  troops  approached,  they  became 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape-shot  and  mus- 
ketry, by  which  Captains  Eyre  and  Stephens  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  were  wounded.  The  Greeks 
hesitated,  and  could  not  be  brought  on  to  the 
assault,  upon  which  Major  Clarke  pressed  forward 
with  the  battalion  of  detachments,  and  at  the  head 
of  two  companies  of  Royal  Marines,  under  Captains 
Snow  and  Stuart«  charged  into  the  intrenchments. 
They  were  nobly  supported  by  two  companies  of 
De  Roll's  regiment  under  Major  de  Bosset,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Calabrian  Free  Corps  under 
Major  Oswald  ;  and  the  enemy,  driven  at  all  points, 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  camp  and  cannon. 
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and  were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  the  fortress  by 
Major  Clarke.  This  success  was  greatly  accele- 
rated by  a  movement  of  Lieutenant  C!olonel  Lowe 
along  the  causeway^  at  the  head  of  parties  of  the 
Rifles,  SSthy  and  Corsican  Bangers^  which  led  him 
on  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

The  strength  of  the  fortress  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  commence  a  siege  in  form,  which  continued 
for  nine  days  after  the  batteries  were  opened. 
During  the  operations,  one  or  two  night  attacks 
on  the  enemy's  posts,  were  executed  with  great 
gallantry  by  the  besiegers.  The  skilful  manner  in 
which  Captain  Thackeray,  the  commanding  engi- 
neer, constructed  the  works,  was  particularly 
noticed  ;  and  in  the  night  of  the  ISth,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Moore,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of 
the  35th,  with  parties  of  De  Roll's  and  Corsicans, 
drove  the  enemy  from  intrenchments  within  three 
hundred  paces  of  the  ramparts,  which  they  after* 
wards  converted  into  a  second  parallel,  from  which 
the  enemy's  fire  could  not  dislodge  them.  This 
gallant  exploit  hastened  the  surrender  of  the  for- 
tress, whidh  took  place  on  the  i7th  of  April,  the 
garrison  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  The  besiegers, 
during  these-  operations,  suffered  a  loss  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
including  eighteen  officers. 

Joachim  Murat,  the  new  king  of  Naples,  made 
mighty  preparations,  during  this  summer,  for  the 
invasion  of  Sicily.  Three  hundred  boats,  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  troops  were  stationed  on  the 
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Calabrian  coast,  and  Murat  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  entering  Palermo  on  the  15th  of  August, 
the  Emperor's  birth-day.  The  British  force  on 
the  island  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  had  already 
given  the  enemy  a  specimen  of  his  military  talents 
on  the  plains  of  Maida.  From  the  court  of  Sicily 
he  had  little  assistance  to  hope  for ;  but  the  people 
were  extremely  well-affected  to  the  cause  of  their 
country  and  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  John  Stuart 
prepared  for  the  most  vigorous  resistance,  distri- 
buting his  little  army  along  the  Straits,  from  Mes- 
sina to  the  Faro  Point,  while  gun-boats  fringed 
the  coast;  and  batteries  rose  as  by  magic.  Four 
line  of  battle  ships,  with  some  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels,  were  placed  within  the  Faro. 

The  Neapolitan  army  was  posted  on  the  heights 
above  the  Castle  of  Scylla,  while  the  gun-boats 
were  at  anchor  under  the  cover  of  heavy  batteries. 
As  the  straits  in  this  place  were  scarcely  two  miles 
in  breadth,  shells  and  red-hot  shot  were  constantly 
fired  at  the  English  quarters,  but  with  little  effect. 
The  spirit  and  activity  of  the  British  seamen  were 
manifested  upon  various  occasions  by  successful 
attacks  on  the  French  flotilla,  and  the  alarm  of  an 
invasion  was  considerably  dissipated,  when  the 
enemy,  on  the  1 8th  of  September,  effected  a  de- 
barkation of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
near  the  Faro,  about  seven  miles  to  the  southward 
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of  Messina.  They  were  immediately  opposed 
near  the  heights  at  Mill  by  the  2l6t  regiment 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Adam,  supported  by 
the  3d  KingV  German  Legion.  The  enemy  was 
soon  after  brought  to  action  by  the  2d  Light 
Infantry  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fischer,  which 
checked  his  advance  up  the  heights,  and  Major-^ 
General  Campbell,  at  the  same  time,  judiciously 
moving  the  21st  regiment  and  German  riflemen 
from  Mill  by  the  great  road  and  beach,  the  double 
effect  was  produced  of  precipitating  the  retreat 
of  the  invaders,  »nd  throwing  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  a  corps  of  nine  hundred  men  who  had 
gained  the  heights,  and  now  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Only  three  British  soldiers  were 
wounded  in  this  singular  action,  which  terminated 
all  the  vauntings  of  the  enemy  about  the  invasion 
of  Sicily. 

Owing  to  the  crippled  state  of  the  enemy's 
marine  the  captures  from  them  this  year  were 
neither  numerous  nor  important.  As  their  vessels 
rarely  ventured  to  sea,  our  cruizers  frequently 
pursued  them  into  their  own  harbours,  and  fought 
them  under  their  batteries.  A  remarkable  action 
of  this  kind  took  place  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  Spartan  and  Success  frigates, 
commanded  by  Captains  Brenton  and  Ayscough, 
had  for  some  days  chased  a  French  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  a  frigate  of  forty-two  guns,  a  corvette 
of  twenty-eight,  two  smaller  vessels,  one  carrying 
ten,  and  the  other  eight  guns,  and  eig;ht  large 
gun-boats,  the  whole  being  manned  with  above  nine 
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hundred  men;  but  the  enemy  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  Mole  of  Naples.  Captain  Brenton  being 
convinced,  that  while  two  British  frigates  wtre  in 
the  bay,  the  hostile  squadron  wonld  not  again 
venture  oat,  directed  the  Success  t6  sail  to  the 
rendezvous  south-west  of  the  Bay  of  Capri,  which 
succeeded  so  well,  that  the  enemy's  squadron,  in 
all  the  confidence  of  victory,  stood  towards  the 
British  ship.  As  this  immensely  superior  force 
ranged  along-side,  Captain  Brenton  ordered  his 
crew  to  give  three  cheers,  which  was  readily 
obeyed.  The  action  began  at  about  half-past 
eight  p.  M.  and  the  Spartan  passing  along  the 
enemy*s  line,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  cutter 
and  gun-boats  from  the  rest  of  the  i^uadron.  A 
tremendous  volley  from  the  Spartan,  now  drove 
below  with  great  slaughter  all  the  soldiers  and 
marines  that  crowded  the  decks  of  the  frigate, 
and  after  a  few  broadsides,  she  sheered  off,'  and 
took  refuge  under  the  batteries  of  Baia.  The 
corvette,  after  losing  her  fore-top-mast  also 
effected  her  escape  with  the  assistance  of  her  gun« 
boats.  A  brig,  however,  was  cut  off,  which  sunk 
soon  after  the  action.  In  this  gallant  combat,  of 
which  Murat  and  his  court  are  said  to  have  been 
spectators,  the  French,  by  their  own  confession,  had 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded* 
On  board  the  Spartan  ten  were  killed,  and  twenty- 
two  wounded  'y  and  amongst  the  latter  was  Capytain 
Brenton,  who  during  a   conKiderable  part  of  the 
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action    stood   upon    the    capstan^    cheering    his 
crew. 

A  very  gallant  exploit  took  place  on  the  22d  of 
May,  in  the  Bay  of  Agaye,  on  the  French  coast, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Murray 
Maxwell  of  the  Alceste  frigate.    Several  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  having  taken  shelter  under  two 
batteries  in  the  bay,  parties  were  landed  from  the 
Alceste,  one  of  which,   under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Henry  Bell,  the  Master,  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  iu  the  rear  of  the  battery  undiscovered. 
They  immediately  attacked  and  carried  the  battery, 
spiked  the  guns,  and  destroyed   the   magazines. 
On  the  night  of  the  25th,  Mr  Bell  was  again  sent 
in  with  the  barge  and  yawl,    and   this  intrepid 
officer    succeeded    in    capturing    four    feluccas, 
driving  two  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  rest  back 
into  the  harbour,  though  during  the  action  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  two 
armed   vessels,  and  a  great  number  of  soldiers  on 
the   beach.     Seventeen   vessels  were,   about  the 
same  period,  taken  or  destroyed  under  the  bat- 
teries of  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  by  the  boats  of  the  Ar- 
mide     and     Cadmus    under    the    command    of 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Roberts  of  the  Armide.     On 
the    14th    of   November,    the    Diana,     Captain 
Grant,   being    in    company    with    the    Donegal, 
Revenge,  and  Niobe,  drove  Iwo  French  frigates 
on  shore  near  La  Hogue,  and  a  boat  being  sent  in, 
which  fired  several  Congreve's  rockets,  they  were 
both  left  on  their  beam-ends. 
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On  the  20th  of  July,  a  truly  British  spirit  was 
manifested  by  a  squadron  detached  from  Admiral 
Cotton's  Heet,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Blackwood^  in  offering  battle  to  a  French  squad- 
ron of  double  their  force.  The  British  consisted  of 
the  Warspite,  Ajax  and  Conqueror^  of  the  line, 
the  Euryalus  frigate,  aud  Sheerwater  brig.  They 
had  forced  an  enemy's  frigate  to  take  refuge  in 
Bandol,  to  liberate  which  a  French  squadron  of 
six  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  came  out 
of  Toulon,  and  after  liberating  the  frigate,  they 
endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  Euryalus  and  Sheer- 
water.  Captain  Blackwood  now  deemed  it 
imperative  on  him  to  risk  an  action,  though  with 
a  force  so  vastly  superior,  and  at  the  enemy's 
door.  He  accordingly  brought  to,  with  the 
Conqueror  and  Ajax  astern  of  him,  but  as  soon  as 
the^  enemy  came  within  reach  of  their  fire,  they 
hauled  up  in  succession  their  headmost  ships, 
giving  their  broadsides,  and  then  tacked,  in  which 
the  British  followed  their  example,  and  eventually 
secured  the  retreat  of  the  Euryalus  and  Sheer- 
water.  The  enemy,  by  theif  conduct  upon  this 
occasion,  clearly  displayed  the  respect  in  which 
they  held  the  character  of  British  seamen. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


French  Afiain. — Militaxy  and  Financial  Statei9enis.-^N6w  Laws 
for  restraining  tha  liberie  of  the  PresB. — Gstablishm^i  of 
State  Prisons. — Decree  relative  to  Servants. — Strict  enforoemeBt 
of  the  Anti-commercial  System* — Marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. — Various  conjectures 
on  the  probable  results  of  this  extraordinary  Event. — Union  of 
the  Roman  States  with  the  French  Empire. — Project  of  Napo- 
leon for  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  his  Dominions. — ^Louia 
remonstrates,  in  vain,  against  the  iniquitons   prooeeding. — A 
French  Army  enters  Holland  under  Marshal  Oudinot.  who 
fixes  his  head  quarters  at  Amsterdam. — Louis  abdicates  the 
Throne,  in  favor  of  his  Son,  which  is  declared  to  be  invalid  by 
Napoleon. — ^Union  of  Holland  to  France. — Distressed  situa- 
tion of  the  Dutch. — Napoleon  visits  his  new  Dominions. — Hb 
singular  Speech  to  the   Roman  Catholic  Clergy  at  Breda. — 
Sufferings  of  Austria  and  Pruvia  in  consequence  of  the  Anti- 
Commercial  System. — ^Annexation  of  the  Valais  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  to  France. — Lucien  Bonaparte  and  his  Family  arrive 
in  England. — Abortive  Attempt  to  deliver  Ferdinand  VIL  ham 
his  Captivity,. — Affairs  of   Sweden. — Anival  of  the   Crown 
Prince,  Charies  of  Augustenberg. — His  sudden  Death. — ^Com- 
motions    excited  at  Stockholm  by  this  Event. — Murder   of 
Count  Fersen  by  the  Populace. — ^The  States  appoint  Marshal 
Bemadotte  Heir  to  the  Swedish  Crown. — Hostilities  between 
the  Russians  and  Turks. 


Jb  ivE  years  had   now   elapsed    since    Napoleon 
assumed  the  Imperial  purple ;  and   this,  we  con* 
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ceive,    may  be  marked   as  the  period  when   his 
greatness  had  attained  its  highest  point  of  eleva- 
tion.   To  reach  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  grandeur, 
he  had  waded  through  fields  of  blood,  and  tram- 
pled on  slaughtered  hecatombs;  and  now  a  season 
of  personal  repose  appeared  necessary,  to  consoli- 
date the  authority  which  his  sword  had  won,   or 
prepare  for  further  conquests.     From  this  point 
also  we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  power  of  this 
extraordinary  man.     His  future  measures  were  no 
longer  distinguished   by  that  strength  of   mind, 
and   knowledge  of  the  human   character  which 
marked  his  previous  conduct:    his  uninterrupted 
success  and   singular  elevation   appear  to    have 
blinded   his  imagination  to   the   possibility   of  a 
reverse — the  chief  objects  of  his  policy  seemed  to 
be  at  this  time,  to  rule  the  conquered  nations  with 
a  sceptre  of  iron,  and,  by  restrictive  laws,  to  stifle 
every  embryo  of  freedom  at  home;  while  the  terror 
of  his  name,  he  conceived,  wassuflBcienttoenforce 
his  mandates  oh  the  few  continental  states,  which 
still  maintained  the  port  of  independence.  But  there 
IS  a  point  beyond  which  the  most  towering  genius 
should  not  venture — and  it  h  happy  for  the  world 
that  tyrants   rarely  discover   it. — Great  military 
talents  and  various  fortuitous  circumstances  may 
elevate  them  to  power ;   but,  the  slaves  of  head- 
strong passions,  they  are  generally  destitute  of  the 
wisdom  necessary  to  its  perpetuation. 

It  was  announced  to  the  Senate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  that  the  French  military 
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establish Dient  would  be  redueed  from  nioe  hun- 
dred  thousand  to  seven  hundred  thousand  men, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  whom  were 
required  for  the  Spanish  war^  notwithstanding  the 
previous  vaunts  of  its  speedy  termination.  The 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  Report,  acknowledged 
that  the  customs  of  1809  had  fallen  short  by  one- 
third  of  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year ;  but 
this  he  attributed  to  the  success  of  Napoleon's 
anti-commercial  system.  The  English  exports,  he 
affirmed,  had  been  diminished  during  the  same 
period  by  the  enormous  sum  of  nineteen  millions, 
which  had  brought  that  country  to  the  brink  of 
ruin;  and  it  was  generally  reported  in  the  French 
papers,  that  the  people  of  England  were,  at 
the  same  time,  suffering  under  all  the  horrors  of 
famine. 

Some  measures  were  adopted  during  this  Session 
for  restraining  the  liberties  of  the  French  people, 
which  could  have  originated  only  in  the  breast  of  a 
tyrant,  in  perpetual  terror  of  meeting  the  punish- 
ment which  his  crimes  had  deserved.  The  first  of 
these  was  directed  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  consisted  of  no  less  than  fifty-one 
articles.  4  Director  General  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  printing  and  publication  of 
books  throughout  France,  who  was  to  have  the 
assistance  of  «ix  auditors.  —  The  number  of 
printing  presses  in  Paris  was  reduced  to  four,  and 
of  printers  to  sixty.  All  printers  were  to  receive 
warrants,  and   swear  attachment  to  the  country. 
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and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign.  The  printer  was 
bound  to  transmit  to  the  Director  General  and  to 
the  Prefect  of  the  Department  to  which  he 
belonged,  copies  of  the  manuscripts  in  his  hands; 
and  where  the  Director  General  inhibited  the 
printing  of  any  work,  a  copy  was  sent  to  a  Censor 
chosen  from  amongst  a  number  of  persons  named 
by  the  Emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  make  such 
alterations  as  he  thought  proper ;  and  should  the 
author  refuse  to  submit  to  these,  the  sale  of  the 
work  was  to  be  inhibited,  the  forms  to  be  broken, 
and  possession  taken  of  the  sheets  and  copies 
printed.  Only  one  newspaper  was  to  be  published 
in  any  department  except  the  Seine,  and  all  news- 
papers were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Prefects. 

By  another  Decree  eight  State  Prisons  were 
appointed  in  different  parts  of  France  for  the  con- 
finement of  persons  whom  it  was  not  deemed  pro^ 
per  to  liberate,  or  convenient  to  bring  to  trial.  These 
cases  were  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  Monthly  Inspectors  were  appointed 
for  discharging  all  who  were  not  detained  accord* 
ing  to  law* 

A  third  Edict,  by  taking  particular  cognizance 
of  servants  of  both  sexes,  was  well  calculated  to 
place  every  family  in  Paris  at  the  mercy  of  the 
government  through  their  domestics.  All  servants 
were  by  this  decree,  obliged  to  have  their  names, 
places  of   birth,    employment,    and   description, 
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inserted  in  a  register,  kept  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Police,  together  with  the  name  of  the  person 
whom  they  served ;  ani)  all  who  neglected  this 
were  subject  to  imprisionment.  No  person  was 
permitted  to  employ  a  domestic  without  a  card  of 
inscription,  which  was  to  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  master,  who  was  bound  to  notify 
upon  it  the  day  of  the  deparfure  of  hisservant, 
aiid  transmit  the  card  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  the  discharged  servant 
was  bound  to  repair  to  the  Prefecture,  to  declare 
what  course  he  meant  to  pursue,  and  receive  his 
card  again.  He  could,  hire  no  apartment  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  late  master  or  the  Prefect; 
and  if  out  of  employment  for  more  than  a  month, 
without  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  means 
of  subsistence,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Paris  under 
pain  of  being  punished  as  a  vagrant. 

In  the  freest  states,  and  under  the  best  regulated 
governments,  periods  of  danger  may  call  for  a 
temporary  abridgement  of  the  libertieis  of  the 
people;  but  a  country  in  which  such  laws  as  the 
foregoing  could  have  been  permitted  to  form  a 
part  of  the  permanent  civil  code,  must  have  been 
sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  of  political  debasement. 
Penal  Laws  are  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  the 
interests  of  the  state,  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  the  hallowed  intercourse  of  domestic  life, 
against  the  envenomed  arrows  of  a  licentious 
press;  but  a  previous  Censorship  will  ever  be,  in 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  the  most  deadly   foe  to 
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religion^  to  civilization^  and  to  liberty.  Specious 
arguments  have  been  advanced  to  support  the 
contrary  doctrine.  A  member  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  during  its  first  Session,  observed,  ^  that  if 
a  book  were  published  against  religion  and  good 
morals,  it  might  indeed  be  suppressed,  and  the 
author  punished  ;  but  who  could  undo  the  evil 
that  it  had  done  by  its  pernicious  tenets.'  He  was 
well  replied  to  by  a  colleague*  ^  If/  said  he,  ^  I 
wish  to  wear  a  sword,  will  any  one  say  my  hands 
ought  to  be  tied,  lest  I  should  commit  a  murder  ? 
or  that  I  ought  to  be  confhied  to  my  house, 
because  if  1  go  into  the  street  I  may  rob  a  man  ? 
Free  will  is  given  to  every  man,  and  as  we  know 
what  is  the  puni:.hment  of  transgression,  we 
endeavour  not  to  transgress.'  The  force  of  this 
reasoning  must  be  obvious.  Laws  which  are 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  person  and  pro- 
perty of  the  citizen,  should  also  be  deemed  suflScieut 
to  guard  his  morals  and  his  reputation.  But  a 
previous  Censorship,  like  a  two-edged-sword,  is 
directed  against  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil;  and, 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  tyrant  or  a  bigot, 
it  multt  have  an  infallible  tendency  to  retard  the 
progress  of  that  useful  knowledge  and  civilization, 
without  which  this  .world  must  ever  resemble  an 
immense  stage  for  sanguinary  gladiators  rather 
than  the  peaceful  abode  of  rational  and  intelli- 
gent beings.  The  other  enactments  prepared 
prisons  for  all  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur 
the  suspicions  of  the  government,  and  devised  a 
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plan  of  wonderful  artifice  for  filling  them  with 
inmates.  So  extensile  a  system  of  espionage  was^ 
perhaps^  ne^er  invented  under  any  political  code. 
Every  servant  in  Paris  was  known  to  the  Police 
Ministers ;  who  mighty  consequently^  at  any  time, 
be  informed  of  the  most  secret  transactions  of 
every  family,  and  by  this  plan  all  the  domestics  in 
the  French  capital  were  made  so  many  secret 
agents  of  the  Emperor.  Thus  might  the  sword  of 
Damocles  be  said  to  have  been  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  citizens  of  Paris. 

Another  important  object  of  Napoleon's  policy 
was  to  enforce  the  anti-commercial  system 
against  England.  To  hold  any  intercourse  with 
that  country  was  made  felony^  and  the  captain  of 
the  ship  was  liable  to  be  punished  with  death* 
Detachments  of  soldiers  and  custom-house  officers 
were  stationed  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
France  to  Hamburgh.  Immense  rewards  were 
offered  to  informers^  which  tempted  confidential 
servants  to  betray  their  employem.  Domiciliary 
visits  were  made  in  search  of  concealed  property, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  was  levied  with  inexorable 
rigour  upon  all  colonial  produce.  These  violent 
measures  were  attended  with  the  most  distressing 
consequences^  not  only  to  the  commercial  world, 
but  to  almost  every  person  on  the  continent. 
Sugar  was  sold  at  Hamburgh  at  a  crown  a  pound, 
and  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  extract  it 
from  grapes^  carrots,  beet-root,  and  honey. 
Macedonian    cotton    was  brought  by  land   into 
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Holland.  In  many  places  no  lamps  could  be 
lighted  for  want  of  oil.  Burnt  lupine  seeds  were 
used  in  place  of  coffee,  and  at  Vienna  large  pre- 
miums were  offered  to  procure  substitutes  for 
camphor,  Peruvian  bark,  opium,  and  other  medi- 
cines. 

The  most  extensive  and  daring  smuggling  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
Men  associated  in  armed  bands  for  the  defence  of 
their  property,  and  in  spite  of  Bonaparte's  doua^ 
niers^  sold  those  articles  which  habit  had  rendered 
essential  to  the  comforts  of  the  population.  New 
laws  were  enacted,  and  new  tribunals  erected  to 
suppress  those  proceedings. — some  of  the  trans- 
gressors were  consigned  to  death,  some  to  hard 
labour,  while  the  prohibited  goods  were  ordered 
to  be  publicly  burned,  and  these  edicts  were 
carried  into  execution  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

During  these  transactions  Napoleon  effected  the 
object  which  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  led  him 
to  repudiate  his  former  consort.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide,  whether  this  measure  originated  in  policy 
or  vanity.  It  may  perhaps  have  sprung  from 
both.  The  negociations  for  his  second  marriage 
were  carried  on  for  some  time  with  the  most  pro- 
found secresy,  and  on  the  27th  of  February,  it  was 
announced  to  the  Senate,  that  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel  (Marshal  Berthier)  had  been  despatched  to 
Vienna,  to  demand  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  in 
marriage.  The  first  announcement  of  the  projected 
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alliance  excited  considerable  surprize  throughout 
Europe ;  and  it  was  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  young  princess  was  about  to  be  led  to  the  altar 
an  unwilling  Tictim,  who  by  her  reluctant  com- 
pliance had  purchased  that  unexpected  modera- 
tion which  Napoleon  exhibited  after  the  battle  of 
Wagram.  The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  was^  how- 
ever, soon  apparent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
vanity  of  Maria  Louisa  was  flattered  by  the  idea  of 
captivating  the  man  whom  fame  had  proclaimed 
to  be  the  first  hero  of  the  age.  We.  may  suppose 
that  nothing  but  the  strongest  political  considera- 
tions could  have  induced  the  haughty  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  consent  to  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  Sovereign,  who  had  been  so  long  it«  deter- 
mined persecutor,  under  circumstances  at  once 
repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  Deity  and  the 
wise  regulations  of  civilized  society. 

The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  at. Vienna 
on  the  lith  of  March,  when  the  Archduke 
Charles  acted  as  the  representative  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  new  Empress  soon  after  set  out  for  France. 
At  every  stage  fetes  and  ceremonies  greeted  her 
arrival.  Her  way  seeme<l  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  from  the  time  she  reached  Munich,  matters 
were  so  arranged,  that  every  morning  as  soon  as  she 
arose,  a  page  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Napoleon, 
who  expressed  the  greatest  impatience  for  her 
arrival,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Soissons  to  meet 
her.  When  the  two  carriages  met  Napoleon 
alighted,  and  entered  that  of  the  Empress.     After 
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the  (irst  salutations,  a  moment  of  gazing  and  silence 
ensued,  which  is  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
Empress  in  a  way  highly  complimentary  to  Napo-» 
leon,  (whom  she  now  saw  lor  the  first  time,)  by 
saying  ^^  Sire,  your  portrait  is  not  Mattered.* 

The  first  (or  civil  part)  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony took  place  on  the  Ist  of  April,  at  the 
Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  when  the  Prince-Arch- 
Chancellof*  declared  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  law,  that  the  parties  were  united.  The 
religious  ceremony  was  solemnized  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre  with  great 
pomp.  On  the  altar  was  placed  a  basin,  con- 
taining the  marriage   ring  and  thirty   pieces    of 


*  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  in  his  forty 'first  year.  Yn  early  life 
he  was  extremely  thin.  His  complexion  had  an  olive  tinge,  his 
countenance  was  long,  and  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head.  As  he 
advanced  in  years,  his  person  became  rounder  and  his  skin  fairer, 
his  eyes  became  animated,  and  his  countenance  acquired  a  digni- 
fied expression,  which  was  probably  produced  by  the  habit  of 
constantly  exercising  authority.  His  hand,  leg,  and  foot  were 
models  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry. 

'  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  Maria  Jiouisa  was  in  her  nineteenth 
year.  Her  person  and  character  have  been  thus  described  in  a 
work  (Anecdotes  of  the  Court  and  Fatniiy  ef  Napoleon,) 
published  since  his  exile ;  we  may  therefore  conjecture,  that  it 
does  not  speak  the  language  of  flattery.—"  A  majestic  figure  and 
noble  deportment,  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  complexion,  fair 
hair  accompanied  by  a  spirited  expression,  blue  and  animated 
eyes,  a  hand  and  foot  which  might  have  served  as  models  :  such 
were  the  exterior  advantages  tor  which  she  was  at  first  sight 
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gold.  Close  to  the  altar  stood  two  wax  tapers^  in 
each  of  these  twenty  pieces  of  gold  were  incrusted. 
Two  cushions  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
of  the  altar  for  Napoleon  and  his  Imperial  Bride ; 
and  at  the  top  were  three  chairs  for  the  Grand 
Almoner  and  his  assistants,  the  Cardinals  and 
Bishops  being  ranged  on  either  side.  After  Vem 
Creator  had  been  sung,  the  Grand  Almoner 
pronounced  his  benediction  on  the  thirty  pieces  of 
gold  and  the  ring.  Napoleon  and  the  Princess  then 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  altar^  and  taking  eadi 
other  by  the  right  hand,  pronounced  the  marriage- 
TOW/  The  pieces  of  gold  having  been  delivered, 
one  by  one,  to  Bonaparte,  he  presented  them  in 


remaikable.  She  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  lusty ;  bat  this 
fault  was  soon  remedied  by  her  residence  in  France.  Nothing 
could  be  more  engaging  nor  more  prepossessing  than  her  appear- 
ance when  she  found  herself  without  restraint  amidst  persons  with 
whom  she  was  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  but  in  the  great  world,  and 
more  particularly  during  the  early  part  of  her  residence  in  Fiance, 
her  timidity  gave  her  an  air  of  embarrassment,  which  was  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  haughtiness.  The  greatest  care  had  been 
bestowed  on  her  education;  her  tastes  were  simple,  her  mind 
cultivated,  and  she  spoke  French  with  as  much  £Btcility  as  her 
native  language.  She  was  calm,  prudent,  amiable  and  suscepti- 
ble; and  without  any  wish  for  display,  she  possessed  every 
agreeable  accomplishment,  was  fond  of  occupation,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  lassitude.  No  woman  could  have  been  better  suited  to 
Napoleon.  Gentle  and  retired,  a  stranger  to  all  sorts  of  intrigue, 
she  never  interfered  with  public  affairs,  and  was  freqaentlj 
only  informed  of  them,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  papeis." 
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like  inauner  to  his  new  consort^  and  she  transferred 
them  to  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  The  cere^ 
mony  of  the  ring  being  thus  performed,  the  Grand 
Almoner  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 
hand  of  the  Empress,  pronounced  them  man  and 
wife;  They  then  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
kissing  the  Gospels,  after  which  they  advanced  to 
the  altar,  each  bearing  one  of  the  tapers  con- 
taining the  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  which  they 
delivered  as  their  offering  to  the  Grand  Almoner. 
High  mass  succeeded,  during  which  they  knelt 
under  a  canopy  of  silver  brocade,  held  over  them 
by  an  Archbishop  and  a  Bishop,  and  were 
repeatedly  perfumed  vfith  incense  and  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by 
receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

Acts  of  clemency  and  benevolence  followed  the 
belebration  of  the  Imperial  nuptials.  All  deserters 
from  the  army  were  pardoned ;  fines  inflicted  by 
the  judgment  of  the  police  were  remitted  ;  and  six 
thousand  girls  were  to  be  married  to  so  many  re- 
tired soldiers  of  their  communes,  with  a  dowry  of 
twelve  hundred  francs,  if  they  belonged  to  Paris^ 
and  half  that  sum  to  those  from  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire.  Among  the  poor,  twelve  thousand  loaves^ 
twelve  thousand  dishes  of  meat^  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  pipes  of  wine  were  distributed  by 
lottery. 

The  Emperor  received  congratulations  on  this 
happy  event  from  the  Senate,  and  other  public 
bodies  in  their  accustomed  strain  of  flattery;  while 
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the  Parisian  populace  were  indulged  in  all  their 
u.sual  modes  of  manifesting  their  joy.  Bon-fires, 
illuminations  and  triumphal  arches  \vere  to  be 
seen  in  all  quarters  of  the  capital.  One  of  the 
arches  exhibited  a  device  representing  Cupid  play- 
ing with  a  sword  and  helmet,  with  the  motto,  ^^She 
will  charm  the  leisvre  hours  of  the  hero.^^  Another 
under  the  emblem  of  a  rainbow  said,  <^  She  at^ 
nouHces  to  the  earth  days  of  serenity. ^'^  A  third 
bore  the  medallion  of  Bonaparte,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  The  happiness  of  the  world  is  inhis  hands.^^ 
For  some  time  conjecture  was  extremely  busy  as 
to  the  probable  issue  of  so  singular,  and  in  some 
respects,  so  unnatural  an  alliance.  Some  pro- 
nounced it  a  master-stroke  of  Bonaparte's  policy, 
by  which  he  had  established  his  family  amongst  the 
sovereign  houses  of  Europe,  and  secured  the  per- 
manency of  his  throne;  and  that,  if  wisely  improved, 
it  might  lead  to  the  pacification  and  happiness  of 
Europe.  Many  of  the  French  regretted  it,  because 
it  was  likely  to  defer  the  destruction  of  Austria, 
the  only  power  which,  they  conceived,  stood  ia 
the  way  of  their  attaining  that  universal  empire,  for 
which  they  had  so  long  and  ardently  panted  :  while 
a  third  party  prognosticated  with  greater  sagacity, 
that  the  union  of  two  powers  equally  inimical  to 
liberty,  would  be  productive  of  great  evil  to  the 
freedom  of  Germany;  that  it  would  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Russia,  and  that  if  the  French  monarch 
should  have  issue  by  the  marriage,  the  seeds  of 
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dissension  would   probably  be  sown   in  his  own 
family  • 

The  new  political  changes  which  Napoleon  ef- 
fected this  year^  gave  full  proof  that  the  softer 
pleasures  had  no  effect  in  lulling  the  restless  spirit 
of  his  ambition.  For  some  time  hints  had  been 
given^  that  Napoleon  having  revoked  the  gifts 
that  Charlemagne  had  made  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ilome^  had  a  right  as  legitimate  lord  paramount 
of  Rome^  to  style  himself,  like  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor, Roman  and  French  Emperor*  After 
ages  of  oblivion,  Napoleon  the  Great  was  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  renovated  Western  Empire  ;  and 
in  this  character  he  would  prove  a  blessing  to  civi- 
lized Europe.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan^  a 
Senatds  Consul  turn  decreed  the  union  of  the  Ro- 
man States  with  the  French  Empire.  They  were 
divided  into  two  departments,  called  Rome  and 
Thrasimene.  Rome  was  declared  the  second  city 
in  the  Empire.  The  Prince  Imperial  of  France 
was  to  possess  the  title  of  King  of  Rome ;  and 
after  being  crowned  in  Paris,  the  French  Emperors 
were,  before  the  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  to  be 
crowned  at  St.  Peter's.  By  the  same  decree,  the 
Popes,  were  ordered  to  swear,  at  their  elevation, 
that  they  would  never  act  contrary  to  the  four 
propositions  of  the  Gallican  Church,  adopted  in 
1682.  Lands  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  francs 
were  assigned  to  the  Pope,  who  was  in  future 
to  have  a  palace  at  Paris  and  another  at  Rome ; 
and  to  lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  the  inHuence 
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of  the  Pontiff,  the  expenses  of  the  Sacred  College, 
and  the  Propaganda  were  declared  Imperial.  The 
ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  however,  still  maintained 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope:  in  the  course  of 
the  year  strong  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  ap- 
pearing in  that  city,  a  French  corps',  twenty  thou-: 
sand  strong,  was  sent  there  to  keep  the  people  in 
awe;  and  for  their  accommodation,  some  of  the 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  were  con- 
verted into  barracks. 

The  annexation  of  Holland  to  the  French  Em-: 
pire,  completed  that  tissue  of  tyrannical  and  arbi- 
trary conduct  which  Napoleon  had  exercised 
towards  the  Dutch  since  his  accession  to  sovereign 
power.  At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  in 
1795,  they  yielded  almost  without  a  struggle,  and 
at  the  command  of  their  new  ally,  expatriated 
their  hereditary  sovereign,  and  declared  war  against 
^England.  From  that  period  they  had  participated 
in  all  the  changes  which  had  afflected  France, 
Their  colonies  and  commerce  were  sacriGced  to 
her  ambition.  Dutch  soldiers  fought  her  battles, 
and  Dutch  contributions  replenished  her  treasury. 
The  name  of  independence  alone  was  left  tq  them, 
and  this  they  had  hoped  was  secured  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  when  Bonaparte  had  condescended 
to  confer  upon  them  a  King  of  his  own  family,  in 
the  person  of  his  brother  Louis.  However  deficient 
in  the  art  of  governing  under  such  circumstances 
the  new  sovereign  may  have  b^cn,  he  appears  to 
have  possessed  those  benevolent  qualities  i^hich 
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If  ere  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
Though  he  owed  his  elevation  to  his  brother's 
\vill^  and  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word^  a  Vassal 
king,  yet  he  had  the  courage,  if  not  openly  to 
oppose  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  Napoleon,  at  least 
to  wink  at  their  violation,  when  they  affected  the 
interests  or  happiness  of  the  people  committed  to 
his  government.  An  Imperial  edict  had  ordered 
that  all  the  ports  of  Holland  shoufd  be  shut  against 
English  commerce ;  but  in  a  country  wholly  de- 
pendent on  its  trade  for  existence,  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  such  a  measure  must  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  absolute  ruin. 

Louis,  deeply  affected  by  the  wretchedness  which 
the  anti-commercial  system  had  brought  upon  his 
people  while  the  Imperial  decree  wes  carried  into 
effect,  shut  his  eyes  against  the  continual  infractions 
pfit,  and  the  Dutch  ports  continued  their  usual 
commercial  intercourse  with  England.  This  con- 
duct was  strongly  resented  by  the  French  Autocrat, 
and  the  French  eustom-hou^es  were  shut  against 
the  commerce  of  Holland.  Towards  the  close  of 
January,  M.Champagny,  after  urging  to  the  Dutch 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  many  causes  of  com- 
plaint, informed  him,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
could  not  but  observe  that  the  King  of  Holland 
was  divided  between  his  most  imprescriptible  duties, 
his  duties  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  Dutch  nation,  which  he 
derided  as  miserable  considerations.  ^'  Without 
an  army,  without  revenues,  it  might  plso  be  said^ 
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without  friends  and  without  allies;    the  Dutch/' 
said  he,  ^^are  a  society  animated  only  by  a  regard 
to  their  commercial  interests^  and  forming  a  rich^ 
useful,  and  respectable  company^  but  not  a  nation." 
M.  Champagny  concluded  by  saying,  that  if  En- 
gland should  continue  to  maintain  her  Orders  in 
Council,  the  present  situation  of  Holland  would 
become  incompatible  with  the  continental  system, 
and  his  Imperial  Majesty  proposed  to  call  home 
the   prince  of  his  blood  whom  he  had  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Holland  ;  to  occupy  all  the  mouths 
of  its  rivers  and  its  ports  by  French  troops ;  and 
without  being  hindered  by  any  consideration,  to 
employ  every  means    for  making  Holland  enter 
into  the  continental  system. 

In  vain  did  the  unhappy  Hollanders  send  forth 
their  groans  and  their  remonstrances.  They  urged 
the  millions  of  specie  which  they  had  given  as  a 
ransom  for  their  liberty,  the  sacrifice  of  their  ships 
and  the  ilower  of  their  youth  in  the  common  con- 
test* The  pay  and  maintenance  from  year  to  year 
of  thousands  of  French  troops,  and  lastily  Napo- 
leon's own  solemn  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of  Paris 
in  1806,  by  which  he  promised  to  maintain  their 
political^  civil,  and  religious  freedom  as  it  then 
stood.  Louis  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  and 
both  by  public  documents,  and  at  private  con« 
ferences  with  his  brother,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  trust,  and  for  whom  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  the  tenderest  affection. 

A  treaty  signed  between  the  two  brothers  on 
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the  l6th  of  March,  assuaged  for  a  short  time  the 
apprehensions  oflhe  Hollanders ;  but  it  ivas  soon 
found  that  it  only  put  off  the  evil  day,  as  its  main 
object  was  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting commerce  with  England,  except  in  case 
of  license  granted  by  the  French,  and  not  the 
Dutch  government.  A  swarm  of  French  custom- 
house officers,  with  eighteen  thousand  troops, 
maintained  by  Holland,  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
mouths  of  all  the  rivers;  and  Zealand,  Dutch 
Brabant,  the  territory  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Waal,  together  with  the  Bonimelwaard,  and  the 
territory  of  Altona,  were  to  be  ceded  to  France. 
The  Dutch  were  bound  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
fleet  of  men  of  war,  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  to 
co-operate  with  that  pow  er ;  and  on  these  terms 
Napoleon  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  remain- 
ing Dutch  possessions. 

Satisfied  with  the  astsurances  given  to  him  by  the 
French  government,  that  the  French  troops  should 
be  stationed  only  on  the  coast,  and  never  interfere 
but  in  matters  relative  to  the  blockade,  Louis  re- 
turned to  Holland,  where  he  called  on  the  people 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  re-establishment  of 
public  affairs,  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that 
all  causes  of  complaint  had  been  removed  by 
France;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  treaty  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  complete  subjugation  of 
thecountry.  On  the  i6thof  May,  Mar&hal  Oudinot 
ordered  the  French  troops  to  occupy  with  a  second 
line,  the  most  important  places  which  were  sus- 
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pected  of  being  entrepots  of  contraband  goods, 
thus  disregarding  the  promise  that  French  troops 
should  be  only  stationed  on  the  coa»t;  and  as  if 
Holland  possessed  neither  government  nor  a  King^ 
he,  of  his  own  authority^  issued  orders  that  all 
persons  introducing  British  inerehaudize,  or  hold- 
ing communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
English,  should  be  tried  by  a  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Louis  remonstrated  without  ef- 
fect against  these  proceedings ;  he  prohibited  the 
French  custom-house  oflicers  from  entering  Af  uy- 
den,  Naarden,  and  Dienner;  and  he  informed 
Oudinot,  that  if  the  capital  or  its  district,  should  be 
occupied  by  the  French,  he  would  consider  it  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations.  Pretexts,  however,  were 
speedily  found:  some  insults  were  offered  to  the 
French  soldiers  at  Rotterdam,  and  though  every 
means  was  resorted  to  by  the  King  and  the  magistrates 
to  punish  the  offenders^  twenty  thousand  French 
troops  aiTived  at  Utrecht  and  itsenvirons  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  an  official  communication  from  the  Em- 
peror on  the  29th,  insisted  that  the  head-quartersof 
the  French  army  should  be  placed  at  Amsterdam. 
Louis  now  resolved  that  he  would  not  submit  to 
the  last  indignity  which  the  rage  of  his  brother 
might  intiict  upon  him,  and  while  he  was  his  owii 
master,  he  signed  a  form  of  abdication,  in  which,- 
after  expressing  his  regret,  that  all  his  efforts  to 
remove  the  Emperor's  displeasure  against  him  had 
proved  fruitless,  he  resigned  his  regal  dignity  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Napoleon  Louis,  and  in  failure^ 
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of  him^  in  favour  of  his  brother  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon.  This  was  signed  on  the  1st  of  July^ 
and  the  same  evening  he  left  Amsterdam  privatel^'^ 
and  soon  after  went  to  the  baths  of  Toplitz  in 
Bohemia,  to  recruit  his  broken  health  which  had 
suffered  much  from  the  painful  and  humiliating 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed. — Louis  left 
behind  him  a  letter  to  the  Legislative  Body^  in 
which  he  spoke  with  unreserved  frankness  of  the 
injustice  which  the  French  government  had 
e)cercised  towards  him,  expressed  the  mpst  tender 
affection  for  his  late  subjects,  and  exhorted  them^ 
as  they  regarded  their  own  interests  and  that  of 
their  families,  to  receive  the  French  with  kindness 
and  cordialityt 

The  abdication  of  Louis  in  favour  of  his  soil 
was  declared  by  Napoleon  to  be  of  no  validity,  as 
it  had  not  received  his  previous  approbation  ;  and 
M.  Champagny,  in  a  long  Beport,  stated  the 
immense  advantages  that  would  result  both  to 
Holland  and  to  France  by  a  union  of  the  two 
countries.  He  presaged  that  under  the  energetie 
government  of  the  Einperor,  the  ensuing  year 
would  not  terminate  before  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  of 
the  line  and  a  great  number  of  troops  should  be 
assembled  in  the  Scheldt  and  the  Texel  to  dispute 
with  the  English  government,  the  sbvereignty  of 
the  sea  5  in  fact,  he  pronounced  thi§  step  as  the 
heaviest  blow  which  could  be  inflicted  onEcgland^ 
This  Beport  was  followed  by  a  Decree,  declaring 
the  union  of  Holland  to  France^  and.  proclaiming 
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Amsierdam  the  third  city  of  the  Empire.  To 
complete  this  tissue  of  violence  and  artifice,  which 
was  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  nefarious  usurpation 
of  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  most  fallacious  hopes 
and  promises  were  held^out  by  Napoleon  to  allay 
the  fears  of  his  new  subjects.  ^  The  spacious  field 
from  Rome  to  Amsterdam  was  now/  he  said^ 
'  laid  open  to  their  industry.  This  might  encou- 
rage them  to  look  on  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merce in  those  regions  where  their  ancestors  had 
carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  the  glory  of  the  Dutch 
name — they  should  be  the  objects  of  his  care,  and 
he  would  rejoice  as  much  in  their  prosperity  as  in 
that  of  his  good  city  of  Paris.' 

It  was  manifested  by  the  measures  that  speedily 
followed,  how  it  was  intended  to  fulfil  these 
specious  promises.  The  severest  restrictions  were 
laid  upon  the  fisheries,  which  constituted  the 
chief  means  of  subsistence  to  the  most  indigent 
classes  on  the  coast,  under  the  usual  pretext  of 
preventing  smuggling.  The  Dutch  troops  were 
marched  into  France  or  Spain,  and  replaced  by 
Frenchmen,  who  were  authorised  to  demand  a 
maintenance  from  every  house  where  they  were 
billetted.  A  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  was  ordered  ta 
be  paid  on  colonial  produce  by  bonds  at  three,  six, 
and  nine  months  date,  and  some  other  financial 
regulations  were  adopted  of  the  most  ui\just  and 
oppressive  nature.  So  ruinous  were  these  tyran- 
nical proceedings,  that  numerous  bankruptcies 
follow€d>  and  in  a  few  weeks  about  two  thousand 
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servants  were  8&id  to  have  been  discharged  in 
Amsterdam  and  the  other  commercial  towns^ 
while  in  six  months  the  number  of  paupers  was 
increased  ten-fold.  ^ 

Some  abortive  attempts  were  made  to  rouse  the 
Hollanders  to  imitate  the  example  of  Spain  by  a 
simultaneous  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  inde- 
pendence: an  address  on  this  subject^  of  the  bold- 
est character,  was  privately  circulated ;  and  at 
Zutphen  and  Deventer  commotions  took  place  in 
which  some  lives  were  lost.  A  conspiracy  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  at  Breda,  which  Napoleon 
suspected  the  Catholic  priests  of  having  fomented; 
and  in  a  tour  which  he  made^  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  through  his  new  dominions,  he  treated 
the  Catholic  clergy  who  waited  on  him  at  Breda 
with  the  most  marked  contempt.^     During  this 


*  The  Protestant  clergy  waited  upon  him  at  the  lame  time  la 
full  canonicals,  and  concluded  their  address  by  assuring  him  that 
it  was  the  immutable  principles  of  their  religion  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar^s.  But  the  Catholic  clergy 
regarding  him  as  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  did  not 
wear  their  canonicals.  Napoleon,  resenting  this  affront,  is  said  to 
havo  addressed  them  in  the  following  singular  and  characteristic 
harangue ; — "  You  say  you  are  priests  :  why  have  you  not  your 
cassocks  on?  What  are  you?  Attornies,  notaries,  peasants?  I 
come  into  a  province  where  the  majority  are  Catholics,  who  in 
former  times  were  oppressed,  who  acquired  more  liberty  after 
the  revolution,  and  upon  whom  the  king,  my  brother,  bestowed 
many  favours.  1  come  in  order  to  make  you  equal  to  the  rest, 
and  you  begin  by  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  me,  and  complain 

*  Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 
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tour,  Napoleon  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  distress  which  his  anti-commercial  edicts  had 


of  the  oppressions  yon  suffered  under  the  former  ^OTemment ;  your 
conduct  shews  how  well  you  deserved  them.  The  first  act  of 
sovereignty  which  I  was  obliged  to  exercise,  was  that  of  arrestinjr 
two  of  your  contumacious  priests ;  they  are  in  prison,  and  they 
shall  continue  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  word  I  hear 
from  a  priest  of  the  Reformed  Church  is,  that  it  is  his  doctrine  to 
render  uqto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's.  This  is  the 
'  doctrine  you  ought  to  preach,  and  fro^  that  gentleman/'  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  sppkesman  of  the  reforn^ed  deputation,  ''  you 
/ought  to  learn  it. 

"  You  have  calumniated  the  Protestants,"  he  continued,  "  by 
representing  them  as  preaching  doctrines  dangerous  to  the  State ; 
but  the  best  subjects  I  have  are  Protestants.  In  Paris  I  am  partly 
attended  by  them;  they  have  free  access  to  me;  a^d  here  a  hand- 
ful of  Brabant  fanatics  attempt  to  resist  my  designs.  Had  \  not 
met  in  BossUet  and  in  the  maxims  of  the  Galilean  Church,  with 
principles  that  agree  with  mine,  and  had  not  the  Concordat  been 
received,  I  should  have  become  a  Prote^nt  myself,  and  thirty 
^iiillions  of  people  would  have  followed  my  example.  But  what 
^religion  do  you  teach?  Dq  you  not  know  that  Christ  said, 
'  My  kingdom  is  ngt  of  this  world,'  and  would  you  interfere  in  my 
concerns  ?  You  will  not  pray  for  a  sovereign ;  you  Want  to  be 
obstinate  citizens;  I  have  the  proofs  of  it  in  my  pocket.  If  you 
maintain  such  principles,  your  lot  will  be  punishment  in  this 
world  and  eternal  damnatiqn  in  the  next.  You,^'  said  he, 
turning  to  the  chief  of  the  deputation,  '^  you  are  the  Apostolic 
Viear.  Who  appoinjted  you  to  that  office  ?  The  Pope?  He  has 
no  right  to  do  it.^'  Then  addressing  them  again  collectively  : 
"  You  will  noj;  pray  for  the  Sovereigns — perhaps  because  a 
Romish  priest  excommunicated  one ;  but  who  gave  him  the  right 
pf  excommunicating  a  Sovereign  ?  Why  did  Luther  and  Calvin 
Boparate  themselves  from  the  Church  ?     Your  infamous  sales  of 
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occasioned;  but  no  means  were  adopted  for 
meliorating  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people. 
In  this  wretchedness  all  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent participated.  In  Austria  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  commerce  had  put  a  total  stop  to 
various  branches  of  trade,  and  the  distress 
occasioned  thereby  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
failure  of  the  harvest.  The  miseries  pf  the  peo- 
ple were  further  aggravated  by  the  wants  of  the 
State;  and  to  pay  the  arrear  of  the  war-contribu- 
tion exacted  by  Napoleon  from  his  father-in-law, 
the  people  were  called  on   for  a  tenth  of  their 


indulgences  caused  tliein  to  revolt,  and  the  Genuan  Princes  would 
no  longer  bear  your  sway.  The  English  acted  wisely  in  renounc- 
ing you.  The  Popes,  by  their  hierarchy,  set  Europe  in  flames. 
Perhaps  it  b  your  wish  to  re-establish  scaffolds  and  racks ;  but  it 
shall  be  my  care  that  you  do  not  succeed.  Are  you  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Gregory  VI I.  Boniface  VIII.  Benedict  XIV.  or  Clement 
XU?  I  am  not;  I  am  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
said,  '  Give  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Cssar's;'  and 
conformably  to  the  same  Gospel,  f  give  unto  God  that  which 
belongs  to  Godt  I  bear  the  temporal  sword ;  I  know  how  to 
wield  it.  God  placed  me  on  the  throne,  and  you,  reptiles  of  the 
earth,  dare  not  oppose  me  :  I  owe  no  account  of  my  administra- 
tion to  the  Pope, — only  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ :  you  perl^aps 
think  me  created  to  kiss  the  Pope's  slipper.  If  it  depended  on 
you,  you  would  cut  off  my  hair,  put  on  me  a  cowl,  place  me  in 
a  convent,  or,  like  Louis  the  Pjous,  banish  me  to  Africa.  What 
ignorant  ideots  you  are !  Prove  to  me  out  of  the  Gospel,  that 
J  esus  Christ  has  appointed  the  Pope  his  substitute,  or  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  excommunicate  a  Sovereign. 
If  you  care  about  my  protfection  then,    preach  the  Gospel  as  the 
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property,  and  all  church-plate  waift  ordered  to  be 
delivered  in  for  the  use  of 'the  government,  which 
ivas  to  be  paid  for  in  four  yearly  instalments  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  years. 

In  Prussia^  Frederick  William  (who  during  the 
summer  of  this  year  had  lost  by  the  hand  of 
death  his  accomplished  and  noble-spirited  Queen,} 
had  been  compelled  to  inflict  similar  sufferings  on 
his  subjects,  by  enforcing  the  anti-commercial 
edicts  of  Napoleon.  The  consequent  poverty 
which  these  measures  had  occasioned,  caused  no 
diminution  of  the  heavy  contributions  exacted  by 


Apostles  did.  I  will  protect  yoa,  if  yon  are  good  citizens,  if  not, 
1  will  banish  you  from  my  Empire,  and  1  will  disperse  you  orer 
the  world  like  Jews."  He  then  ordered  that  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations should  be  made  that  these  people  might  swear  the 
Concordat. 

The  object  of  Napoleon  in  delivering  at  this  time  such  a  vio- 
lent philippic  against  the  Catholic  cleigy  is  easily  understood. 
Through  his  whole  political  career  it  may  be  observed,  that 
while  he  enforced  his  mandates  with  all  the  sternness  of  a  con- 
queror on  the  subjugated  nations,  he  seemed  anxious  to  appear 
not  only  tolerant  to  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  each,  but 
actually  favourable  to  them.  On  his  entering  Spain,  the  Spaniards 
were  congratulated  that  they  possessed  only  one  religion,  and  that 
the  true  one.  In  the  preceding  year,  he  told  the  Catholics 
of  Austria,  that  while  he  denied  the  Pope's  temporal  authority, 
he  acknowledged  his  spiritual  supremacy:  but  now  that  he  is 
about  to  visit  the  Protestant  country  of  Holland,  he  rejects  both, 
and  declares  that  he  would  have  become  a  Protestant  himself,  if 
the  Concordat  had  not  been  received. 
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France  ;  and  to  meet  them,  the  king  had  to  sell  a 
great  part  of  his  jewels,  and  to  seize  on  eccle8ia&* 
tical  property  to  a  considerable  amount.  Hano* 
yer^  which  had  been  the  bait  held  out  to 
tempt  him  to  his  ruin,  was  annexed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  the  people  were 
permitted  to  share  in  the  blessings  which  the 
government  of  King  Jerome  was  dispensing 
amongst  the  subjects  of  his  other  provinces.  The 
first  measure  of  the  new  sovereign  was  a  proclama- 
tion forbidding  emigration  ;  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  Hanoverians  soon  became  so  apparent,  that  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
prints  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  and  snuff-- 
boxes bearing  his  portrait. 

■  Besides  the  usurpations  already  noticed.  Napo- 
leon iu  the  course  of  this  year,  added  to  his 
overgrown  Empire,  the  Valais,  and  the  Hanse 
towns.  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  were 
annexed  to  France,  under  pretexts  of  equal 
weight  with  those,  which  in  his  eyes  justified  his 
acts  of  outrage  against  Spain  and  Holland ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  the  population  of  the  Em- 
pire was  computed  at  forty-three  millions.  Part  of 
the  Tyrolese  was,  at  the  same  time,  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  conduct  of  another  brother  of  the  French 
Emperor  also  excited  about  this  time  a  considerable 
share  of  the  public  attention.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution  he  had  es- 
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poused  the  principles  of  Republicanism,  and  th^ 
whole  of  his  after-conduct  proved  that  his  pro- 
fessions were  sincere.  He  supported  Napoleon 
with  all  his  influence  until  he  had  attained  the 
Consulship,  but  he  opposed  his  project  of  assumiug 
the  Imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power.*  He  soon 
after  retired  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
eiyoyraent  of  a  princely  fortune  in  the  midst  of 
his  family^  From  causes  which  have  not  been 
fully  ascertained,  Lucien  left  Italy  this  year  with  his 
family,  with  the  intention  of  fixing  his  residence 
in  America.  RutJMin  Hill,  the  British  resident 
there,  not  deeming  himself  authorized  to  grant 
him  a  safe  conduct,  sent  him  to  Malta,  from 
whence  he  was  soon  after  conveyed  to  England. 
He  and  his  family  resided  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Ludlow  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
officer  ^ho  was  charged  with  the  inspection  of  his 
letters ;  but  in  every  other  respect  he  was  treated 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank. 

An  abortive  attempt  was  made  in  the  month  of 
April,  to  deliver  Ferdinand  VII.  from  his  captivity 
at  Valangay.     The  plan  seems  to  have  been  con- 


*  Lucien  is  reported  to  kave  said  to  bis  brother  upon  ibis 
occasion,  *'  Your  ambition  knows  no  bounds — you  are  master  of 
France,  you  wish  to  bo  master  -  of  all  Europe.  Do  you  know' 
what  the  result  will  be  ?  You  will  be  smashed  to  pieces?  like  thtfr 
watch,"  and  ho  flung  his  watch  violently  agabst  the  floor« 
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trired  by  the  British  goveroment,  and  the  agent 
Mas  an  Irishman^    who    called    himself   Charles 
Leopold^  Baron  de  Kolli^  but  whose  real  name 
appears  to  have  been  Kelly*    He  was  furnished 
with  ample  credentials^    and    under  pretext  of 
having  some  valuable  articles  for  sale^   wa&per* 
mitted  to  enter  the  prison  of  the  Spanish  prince. 
Ferdinand^    however^    from  some  motive    which 
has  never  been  accurately  explained^  instead  of 
embracing  the  project  for  his  deliverance,  disclosed 
the  whole  plan  to  the  French  government ;  and  in 
the  official  account  of  the  affair  published  by  Napo- 
leon, he  is  represented  as  saying,  that  the  English 
had  done  much  injury  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
continued  to  cause  blood  to  be  shed  in  his  name ; 
and   that  he   was  anxious  again  to  manifest  his 
sentiments  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  the  horror  which  he  felt  at  this 
infernal  project,  of  which  he  wished  the  authors 
and  abettors  to  meet  condign  punishment. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  Napoleon  on  his 
northern  tour,  an  accident  occurred  at  Paris, 
from  which  the  Imperial  Family  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.  A  grand  fSte  was  given  by  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  in  honor  of  Maria  Louisa^ 
to  which  twelve  hundred  persons  were  invited.  The 
drapery  haying  by  some  means  caught  fire,  the 
room  was  quickly  enveloped  in  flames,  and  all 
attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  conflagra- 
tion proved  unavailing.  Napoleon  and  the  Em- 
press left  the  room  at  the  first  alarm  ;  and  such  was 
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.  the  terror  that  prevailed^  that  in  rushing  out 
many  were  thrown  down  and  trampled  on^  and  his 
sister,  the  Queen  ^ of  Naples,  was  only  saved  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtzbourg. 
Eugene  Beauharnois  had  also  nearly  perished; 
but  the  most  afflictive  circumstance  attendant  on 
this  catastrophe,  was  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Pauline  Schwartzemburg,  who  after  having  es- 
caped, rushed  again  into  the  flames  in  search  of 
one  of  her  daughters.  Her  body  was  recognized 
by  her  diamonds. 

Events  occurred  in  the  North  of  Europe  this 
year  of  nearly  as  much  importance  as  those  of  the 
last.  Prince  Charles  of  Augustenberg,  who  had 
been  chosen  successor  to  the  Swedish  crown, 
landed  at  Gottenburg  on  the  9th  of  January,  and 
made  his  entrance  at  midnight,  preceded  by  a 
cavalcade  of  horsemen  bearing  torches  in  their 
hands,  while  twenty  thousand  lamps  illuminated 
the  streets  through  which  he  passed.  He  reached 
Stockholm  on  the  24th,  where  he  took  the  oaths 
of  fidelity,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  States. 
Great  distress  and  confusion  prevailed  at  this  time 
in  the  country.  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
forty  millions,  for  which  no  interest  had  been  paid 
for  the  last  two  years.  The  different  States  of  the 
kingdom  were  at  variance  amongst  themselves, 
and  some  proposals  had  been  made  for  abolishing 
Episcopacy.  The  new  Crown  Prince  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  those  virtues  and  talents  which 
were  calculated  to  heal  these  dissensions^  and  he 
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tsoon  became  exceedingly  popular^  his  benevolent 
disposition  being  manifested  in  visiting  the  prisons 
and  hospitals^  and  by  various  other  means  endea- 
vouring to  promote  the  interests  of  the  people. 

But  his  career  of  royalty  proved  extremely 
transient,  for  on  the  29th  of  May  as  he  vas 
reviewing  some  cavalry  regiments  near  Helsing- 
burgh,  he  was  apparently  seized  with  a  fit,  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  instantly  expired.  Rumours 
were  soon  circulated  that  this  melancholy  even^ 
was  the  result  of  poii^on  ;  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country  was  extremely  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  such  an  opinion  by  the  people. 
Their  suspicions  fell  on  the  two  noble  families  of 
Piper  and  Fersen ;  and  when  the  funeral  proces- 
sion reached  Stockholm  on  the  20th  of  June, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  broke  out  inSiolent' 
acts  of .  outrage.  The  procession  was  led  by 
Count  Axel  Fersen,  in. virtue  of  his  office  of  High 
Marshal.  He  was  quickly  assailed  with  hooting 
and  hissing ;  a  volley  of  stones  succeeding,  he  was 
struck  in  the  face,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty 
into  an  adjoining  house.  Baron  Silversparre,  the 
Adjutant-General,  arriving  at  this  moment,  a  cry 
was  set  up,  '  that  Count  Fersen  had  murdered  the 
Crown  Prince.'  Silversparre  endeavoured  to  ap«- 
pease  the  people  by  assuring  them  in  the  King's 
name, «  that  Fersen  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
They  seemed  satisfied  for  a  moment  by  this 
assurance,  and  began  to  disperse.  The  unfortunate 
Count  Fersen  now  proceeded  to  the  Town-House, 
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ivhere  a  regiment  of  guards  was  drawn  up  for  his 
protection.     With  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends 
he  made  his  way  into  the  guard-room ;  but  ihe 
mob^    perceiving  they  had    little    opposition   to 
encounter,  burst  into  the  guard-room,  seized  Count 
Fersen  by  the  legs,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground. 
— They  then  took  the  rings  out  of  his  ears,  cut  off 
his  hair,  and  dragged  him  out,  ^nd  in  the  presence 
of  the  regiment  of  guards  they  murdered  him  by 
repeated  strokes  of  staves  and  umbrellas.     After 
the  commission  of  this  barbarous  act,  the  riotent 
still  continuing  embodied,  were  fired  on  by  the 
guards,  who  had  previously  shewn  so  little  incli* 
nation  to  protect  the  unhappy  nobleman  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  popular  fury.     In  the  conflict 
which  ensued  about  one  hundred  of  the  populace 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  five  of  the  soldiers 
lost  their  lives. 

Vengeance  having  been  also  denounced  against 
the  Countess  of  Piper,  sister  of  Count  Persen, 
she  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Wrexholm. 
M.  Rossi,  the  Chief  Physician  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  was  arrested ;  and  Count  Fabian  Fersen,  bro- 
ther to  the  murdered  Count,  resigned  his  oflice  as 
Lord  Chamberlain.  A  strict  investigation  was  set 
on  foot,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
Crown  Prince ;  and  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand 
rix-dollars  was  offered  to  any  person,  who  could  give 
such  evidence  of  the  murder  as  would  convict  the 
perpetrator  however  exalted  in  rank.  But  though 
for  a  time,  it  seemed  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion. 
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that  the  catastrophe  had  been  effected  through 
foreign  influence^  yet  in  the  end  the  public  seemed 
generally  satisfied  that  the  Crown  Prince  was 
carried  off  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  vacant  dignity 
now    occupied    the    attention    of*  the    Swedish 
nation.     Four  candidates  presented    themselves^ 
viz.  the  eldest  son  of  the  deposed  Gustavus;  the 
Prince  of    Holstein,    eldest  brother  of  the  late 
Crown  Prince ;  the  King  of  Denmark ;  and  Mar« 
shal   Berhadotte,    Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.    The 
States  assembled  at  Orebro^  on  the  15th  of  August 
to  decide  on  this  important  business ;  and  though 
Napoleon  by  a  letter  informed  the  States^  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  interfere  in  their  choice^ 
yet  his  pleasure  being  sufficiently  understood^  the 
old  King  on  the  18th  of   August  proposed  His 
Serene  Highness  Jean  Baptiste  Jnlien  Bernadotte, 
Prince  of  Poute-Corvo^  as  Crown  Prince^  and  his 
Majesty's  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne.    The 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people^  the   King  said, 
loudly  declared  in  his  favour.     Brilliant  exploits 
had   illumined   his  name  as  a  warrior;  eminent 
talents  had  marked  him  as  one  of  the  most  skilful 
statesmen  of  the  age^   while   he   was  universally 
admired  for  the  probity  of  his  character  and  the 
mildness  of  his  manners.     The  States,  after  a  dis- 
cussion  of  half  an  hour,   gave  their  unanimous 
sanction  to  the  King's  opinion ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo  was  declared  Crown  Prince,  on  con- 
dition   that  before  his  arrival    in    the    Swedish 
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territory^  he    should    embrace    the    Evangelical 
Lutheran  religion,  and  sign  the  conditions  which 
they  should  present  to  him.     This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  another  of  the  many  wonderful  results  of 
the  French  Revolution,  that  a  man  who  had  com- 
menced  his  career  as  a   private  soldier   in    the 
French  army,  should  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
successor  to  a  long  line  of  princes,  by  the  apparently 
unanimous  voice   of   the   uation  ;  and  that   this 
choice  should  have  been  since  confirmed^  by  the 
approbation   of  the  ancient  Sovereign   Houses  of 
Europe. 

Having  made  a  public  profession  of  the  Luthe- 
ran religion,  and  conformed  to  the  other  points  re- 
quired by  the  States,  Bernadotte  proceeded  to  Swe- 
den ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  November  he  was  presented 
to  the  Diet  by  the  King.  His  speech  to  the  States 
upon  this  occasion  was  expressive  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  high  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him. 
He  recommended  to  them  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Swe- 
den, he  said,  had  suffered  great  losses,  but  the 
honour  of  the  Swedish  name  had  suffered  no 
attaint ;  and  they  should  recollect  that  Providence 
had  still  left  them  a  soil  sufficient  for  their  sup* 
port,  and  iron  to  defend  it.  He  soon  after  took 
the  oaths,  and  was  adopted  as  the  son  of  the 
King  by  the  name  of  Charles  John. 

From  this  period  Bernadotte  may  be  considered 
as  the  virtual  rulet  of  Sweden,  and  he  soon  gave 
the  strongest  proofs  of  his  anxiety  to  promote  the 
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real  interests  of  the  nation.  France  was  at  this  time 
pressing  her  to  a  war  with  England^  and  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  continental  system^  a  measure  to 
which  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Swedes  was 
opposed.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Swedish 
Minister  at  Paris  on  this  subject  proved  fruitless, 
and  Napoleon  declared  that  his  ambassador  should 
immediately  quit  Stockholm,  unless  his  mandate 
were  obeyed.  The  prohibitory  decree  against 
English  commerce  which  followed,  rather  dis- 
covered marks  of  her  Weakness  than  of  her  enmity 
towards  Great  Britain. 

A  brutal  warfare  was  still  carried  on  to  no 
effectual  purpose  between  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
in  which  two  hundred  thousand  combatants  are 
said  to  have  been  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
latter,  and  three  hundred  thousand  on  that  of  the 
former.  The  Ottoman  forces  were  routed  in 
several  bloody  battles;  and  Widdin,  Georgivo, 
and  other  fortresses  on  the  Danube  submitted  to 
their  adversaries;  but  these  misfortunes  only 
tended  to  rouse  the  Turks  to  fresh  exertions. 
They  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  made 
demonstrations  of  attacking  the  Crimea,  in  order 
to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
whose  army  was  encamped  at  Schumla.  The 
Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  concentrated  their 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  into  Roma- 
nia, upon  which  the  Grand  Vizier  retreated  over 
the  Bukarian  mountains  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army^  in  order  to  defend  the  approach^  to 
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Adrianople.    The  Grand  Signior  also   declared 
his  intention  of  taking  the  field  in  person^  but  he 
noTer  quitted   his    capital.      Rudschuck    haTing 
fallen  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  Russians^  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  strong  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  one  hundred  leagues  upwards   from   its 
mouth.     Negociations  fof  peace  were  opened  in 
the  course   of  the  3'ear ;  but  neither  party  seemed 
yet  suflSciently  weakened  to  induce  them  to  accept 
of  the  proffered  terms  of  accommodation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


The  Peninsular  War. — Exploits  of  the  Guerillas. — The  French 
advance  towards  Andalusia.— -Description  of  that  Province. — 
Marshal  Soult  forces  the  Passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena. — 
Sebastiani  defeats  Ariezaga  near  Alcala  Real,  and  enteis 
Granada^  and  Malaga. — Joseph  Bonaparte  arrives  at  Cordova, 
and  issues  a  Proclamation  to  the  Spanish  Nation. — Flight  of 
the  Spanish  Junta  from  Seville,  which  surrenders  to  Marshal 
Victor- — Joseph  addresses  the  French  Army  in  the  style  of  a 
Conqueror. — ^Victor  marches  towards  C'adiz,  which  is  preserved 
by  the  gallant  exertions  of  the  Duke  de  Albuquerque. — Com- 
motions at  Cadiz. — Resignation  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  and 
appointment  of  a  Regency. — The  Inhabitants  make  the  most 
vigorous  preparations  for  the  Defence  of  the  City. — Description 
of  Cadiz  and  the  Isle  de  Leon. — Joseph  Bonaparte  fixes  his 
Head-quarters  at  St.  Mary's. — Noble  Reply  of  the  Duke  de 
Albuquerque  to  the  Summons  of  Marshal  Soult. — The  Enemy 
obtain  possession  of  Fort  Matagorda. — Dreadful  Gale  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz. — Disputes  between  the  Junta  of  Cadiz  and  the 
Duke  do  Albuquerque.^'— The  Duke  resigns  the  Command,  and 
is  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  London. — Death  of 
the  Duke  de  Albuquerque.—  Successful  Operations  of  Generals 
Blake  and  Lacy  in  Granada,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ronda. 
— Failure  of  an  Expedition  against  Malaga. — Hostilities  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces. — Suchet  fails  in  an  Attempt  upon  Valencia. 
— Siege  of  the  Castle  of  Hostalrich. — Gallant  ElfTorts'of 
O'Donnell  for  the  Relief  of  that  Fortress.— Battle  of  Vich.— 
Surrender  of  Hostalrich,  Lerida,  and  Mequinenza. — Siege  of 
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Tortosa.— Heroic  Exploit  of  O'Donnell  at  Bisbah — ^Tho 
French  obtain  possession  of  Tortosa  and  Col  de  Balaguer. — 
Meeting  of  the  Spanish  Cortes. — Plan  for  electing  the  Depu- 
ties.— Ceremonial  used  at  the  Opening  of  the  Cortes.*^ 
Appointment  of  a  new  Regency. — Legislative  Proceedings  of 
this  Assembly. — Debate  on  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  — iielf- 
denying  Ordinance. 


X  HE  Spanish  Peninsula  had  now  become,  through 
one  of  those  strange  mutations  to  which  a  state  of 
general  hostility  is  so  liable,    the  principal  seat 
of  European   warfare';  and  the  public  attention 
was  almost  wholly  directed  towards  the  progress 
of  a  contest  upon  which  so  much  depended.     Oo 
the  one  hand^  the  ruler  of  France^  hitherto  the 
most   fortunate   warrior  that  the   world   had  for 
many  ages  beheld^  exerted  erery  effort  to  add  this 
to  his  other  conquests,  in  order  to  obtain  that 
accession  of  maritime  strength,  which  could  alone 
enable  him  to  contend  against  the  preponderating 
power  of    Britain,    and   enforce    effectually    his 
measures  for  the  destruction  of  her  commerce. — 
On  the  other,  a  brave  people,  stripped  of  nearly 
every    thing    but    their    independence,     seemed 
resolved,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  disasters 
which  they  had  sustained,  to  maintain  the  strug- 
gle to  the  last.     At  the   close  of  1809  the  last 
Spanish  army  had  been  driven  from  the  field,  and 
the  communications  between  the  Provincial  Juntas 
and  the  Central  Government  being  completely  cut 
off,. each  applied  its  resources  to  the  defence  of 
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.the  district  under  its  own  immediate  jurisdiction. 
Hence  the  guerilla  system  became  most  harrassing 
to  the  enemy^  and  a  wearing,  wasting  war  com- 
menced, against  which  discipline  proved  wholly 
unavailing.  These  warlike  bands  were  composed 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns^  the  mountains^  and 
the  rallies^  mingled  with  regular  soldiers  from  the 
armies  which  had  been  dispersed  ;  and  among  their 
leaders  were  to  be  found  clergymen,  physicians^ 
students,  and  even  husbandmen.  Don  Francisco 
Epoz  y  Mina  was  the  terror  of  the  French  in 
Navarre;  Longa  commanded  the  guerilla  parties 
in  Arragon;  Don  Julian  Sanchez  in  Old  Cas- 
tile and  Leon;  Don  Ventura  Ximenes  extended 
his  incursions  from  Badajoz  to  Toledo;  and  Don 
Juan  Martin,,  who  was  surnamed  the  Empecinado,^ 
scoured  the  mountoiins  of  the  Guadalaxarra,  and 
frequently,  spread  alarm  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
capital.  Every  day  some  post  of  the  invaders  was 
surprized,  their  convoys  cut  off,  plundering  parties 
put  to  death,  or  despatches  intercepted.  When 
the  French  army   marched  from  one  province  to 


.  *  This  celebrated  leader  is.  said  to  have  acquired  the  name  of 
Enipecinado,  (which  signifies  the  Devil)  from  the  following  circum- 
stance:— His  whole  family  having  been  murdered  by  the  French, 
he  smeared  himself  with  pitch  in  the  first  agony  of  his  grief,  and 
vowed  never  to  cease  from  seeking  vengeance  while  a  single 
Frenchman  remained  alive  in  Spain.  He  kept  his  vow  so  well, 
that  the  enemy  are  supposed  to  have  suflTered  a  loss  of  many 
thousand  men  by  the  exertions  of  his  band  alone. 
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another^  the  country  which  they  abandoned  was 
immediately  re-organized  in  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand VIL  and  the  French  posts  were  kept  in  such 
a  state  of  constant  blockade,  that  they  were  not 
in  reality  masters  of  more  than  the  ground  they 
trod  on. 

The  peasants  in  some  of  the  provinces  went 
always  armed^  and  while  the  husbandman  guided 
his  plough  with  the  one  hand,  he  held  in  the  other 
a  sword.  Provisions  and  ammunition  could  only 
be  conveyed  to  the  French  armies  under  strong 
escorts^  and  they  had  frequently  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  mountains  by  force  of  arms.  When 
they  entered  a  town  or  village,  all  seemed  to  be 
at  peace ;  but  at  the  moment  of  their  departure 
the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms  to  harrass  their 
detachments  among  the  rocks,  and  cut  off  their 
rear-guards.  They  frequently  inflicted  a  dreadful 
punishment  on  the  French  for  the  injuries  which 
they  had  suffered  from  them,  and  like  avenging 
vultures,  they  followed  their  columns  at  a  distance 
to  kill  every  straggling  or  disabled  soldier. 
After  the  battle  of  Ocana,  great,  but  fruitless 
efforts  were  made  by  the  French  to  destroy  these 
patriotic  bands.  But  they  could  not  be  discom- 
fited like  regular  armies.  When  in  danger  of 
being  attacked,  they  dispersed,  buried  their  wea- 
pons, and  having  nothing  in  their  dress  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  rest  of  the  peasants,  and 
knowing  the  country  perfectly,  they  could  quickly 
re-assemble  at  the  appointed  rally ing-place,  when 
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the  danger  had  passed  over.  Such  events^  instead 
of  dispiriting  them,  only  increased  the  numbers,  the 
activity,  and  the  confidence  of  the  guerillas. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1810,  the 
French  had  strong  grounds  for  indulging  the 
hope,  that  their  further  operations  in  the  Peninsula 
would  be  crowned  with  complete  and  speedy 
success. — Nearly  all  the  fortresses  in  Spain  were 
in  their  hands;  most  of  the  patriot  generals 
had  during  the  preceding  year  been  driven  from 
the  field ;  while  the  victorious  army  of  Lord 
Wellington,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  victory 
at  Talavera,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  into 
Portugal,  for  want  of  that  vigorous  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  which 
could  alone  have  rendered  that  great  triumph 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  their  country.  The 
enemy  were  also  assured  that  though  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  remained  unabated  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, the  Supreme  Junta  was  wholly  deficient  of 
those  talents,  which  were  requisite  to  direct  that 
spirit  in  such  a  manner  as  was  necessary  to  give 
permanent  security  to  the  liberty  and  indepen* 
dence  of  the  kingdom. 

The  conquest  of  Andalusia  appeared  now  only 
wanting  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Spain  to 
the  yoke  of  the  usurper.  The  famous  c^ain  of 
mountains  called  the  Sierra  Morena  separates  this 
delightful  province^ from  La  Mancha,  and  Marshal 


*  M.  Rocca,   a  French  officer,  has  furnbhed  us  with  many 
amusing  particulan  rclatiTC  to  this  proTince  and  its  inhabitants  : 
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Soult  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Sierra  early  in  tbe 
year  with  fifty  thousand  men.    The  Andalustans 


some  extracts  from  his  work  may  not  prove  immtercsting  to  the 
reader  : — 

"The  moment  one  passes  the  mountains^"  sajs  M.  Rocca, 
''  one  enters  Andalusia.  The  difference  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere 
is  instoDtlj  perceptible,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  landscape  that 
presents  itself  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sterility  of  the 
Black  Mountains.  The  husbandmen  were  occupied  in  gathering 
olives,  and  the  country  presented  towards  the  end  of  winter,  that 
smiling  and  animated  appearance  which  is  only  seen  in  more 
northern  climates  at  vintage  or  harvest  time. 

"  The  road  lay  between  long  plantations  of  olives,  under  whose 
protecting  shade  vines  and  com  were  alternately  springing.  The 
fields  are  surrounded  by  hedges  of  aloes  whose  leaves  are  as  pointed 
as  lances,  and  whose  strcught  slender  stems  shoot  up  to  tbe  height 
of  trees.  Here  and  there  we  saw  tufted  orchards  planted  with. 
orange  trees  behind  the  dwelling  houses ;  and  on  the  waste  lands 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets,  the  white  laurel  and  the  oleander 
were  then  in  flower." 

"  Andalusia  is  undoubtedly  by  nature  the  most  fertile  and 
opulent  part  of  Spain.  There  is  a  proverb  current  in  the  Castilles, 
and  La  Mancha,  that  tAe  wafers  of  {he  Guadalquiver  fatten  more 
horses  than^  the  barley  of  other  countries.  The  bread  of  Andalusia 
is  considered  as  the  whitest  and  most  exquisite  in  the  world,  and 
the  olives  are  of  most  extraordinary  size :  the  air  b  so  serene  and 
pure,  that  one  may  sleep  in  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year; 
and  one  frequently  sees  men  lying  all  night  in  the  virandas  in 
summer,  and  sometimes  even  in  winter.  A  number  of  individuals 
who  are  not  very  rich,  travel  without  troubling  themselves  to  seek 
a  nightly  lodging ;  they  cany  their  provisions  with  them,  or  buy 
such  food  as  is  prepared  by  women  on  stoves,  at  the  gates  or  in  the 
great  squares  of  large  cities,   for  passengers.     The  poor  never  ask 
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relied  wHh  confidence  on  the  strength  of  the 
passes,  and  the  Supreme  Junta  circulated  state- 
ments, that  no  means  had  been  neglected  to  place 
Ariezaga's  army  on  the  most  respectable  footing, 
and  that  the  necessary  works  for  strengthening 
the  passes  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
activity.  The  Duke  del  Parque's  force  was  at 
this  time  at  a  considerable  distance;  but  the  chief 
hope  of  the  people  seemed  to  rest  on  the  Duke 
of  Albuquerque,  who  was  at  Don  Benito,  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  having  detachments  at 
Truxillo  and  on  the  Tagus.  The  Spanish  forces 
in  the  Sierra  Morena,  however,  did  not  exceed 


each  other,   whether  they  have  a  house  to  live  in,   as  in  other  * 
countries,  but  they  inquire  if  they  have  a  cloak  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  in  sum- 
mer, and  to  throw  off  the  winter  rains." 

"  In  Andalusia,  still  more  than  any  other  province  in  the  Pen- 
insula, one  Imeets  with  traces  and  monuments  of  the  Arabs  at  every 
step ;  and  it  is  the  singular  mixture  of  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  east  with  Christian  manners,  which  distinguishes  the  Spanish 
from  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  town  houses  are  almost 
all  built  oti  the  Moresco  plan  ;  in  the  middle  they  have  a  large 
court  paved  with  flags,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  basin, 
whence  fountains  continually  rise  and  refresh  the  air ;  the  basin  is 
shaded  by  tlie  cypress  and  the  lemon  tree.  Trelice  work,  sup- 
porting orange  trees,  whose  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  last  all  the 
year,  frequently  covers  the  walls.  The  different  apartments  com* 
municate  with  each  other  by  the  court,  and  there  is  commonly  an 
interior  gate  on  the  same  side  with  the  door,  opening  to  the  street. 
In  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  Moorish  kings  and  nobles,   such  as 
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twenty  thousand  men^  and  these  were  still  sorely 
dismayed  after  their  terrible  defeat  at  Ocaua. 

Marshal  Soult  commenced  his  operations  by 
making  several  moTements  towards  the  Sierra, 
particularly  the  two  extremities,  to  induce  Arie- 
zaga  to  abandon  the  centre  at  the  pass,  which 
constitutes  the  high  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz. 
In  this  he  completely  succeeded^  for  the  Spanish 
General  detached  the  flower  of  his  troops  to  his 
two  flanks  to  prevent  his  being  turned^  and  on  the 
20th  of  January,  Soult  made  a  general  attack. 
Mortier  with  the  centre  of  the  French,  marched 
by  the  high   road  to    Andujar,    while    Gazan's 


the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  tLe  courts  are  surrounded  with  colon- 
nades or  porticos,  where  narrow  and  numerous  arches  are  supported 
hy  veiy  tall  slender  columns ;  ordinary  houses  have  a  single  and 
very  plain  mterior  court,  with  a  cistern  shaded  by  a  large  citron 
tree  in  one  comer. 

'*  The  Andalusians  bring'  up  numerous  flocks,  which  they  feed 
in  the  plains  during  winter,  and  send  in  summer  to  graze  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains.  The  yearly  and  customary  transmigration 
of  large  tlocks  at  fixed  times,  originated  in  Arabia,  where  the 
practice  is  very  ancient.  The  Andalusian  horses  are  descended 
from  the  generous  breed  brought  over  in  former  times  by  the  Arabs, 
and  the  same  distinctions,  paid  in  Arabia  to  pure  and  noble  blood 
in  these  animals,  arc  also  still  regarded  in  Spain." 

"  In  some^^parts  of  Spain,  the  country  people,  and  particularly 
the  farm  servants,  sleep  stretched  out  upon  mats  which  they  roll 
up  and  cany  along  with  them.  This  Eastern  custom  explains  the 
words  of  bur  Saviour,  "  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk." — Rocca't 
Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  French  in  Spain. 
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divuiiion  forced  the  Spanish  intrenchments.  Vic- 
tor on  the  right  and  Sebastian!  on  '  the  left^ 
encountered  greater  resistance;  but  they  were 
ultimately  successful,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  from  all  their  positions  after  suffering  a 
loss  of  six  thousand  men.  King  Joseph,  who 
accompanied  the  invading  columns,  now  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Baylen,  where  the  French  arms 
had^  in  the  first  year  of  the  war^  been  so  eminently 
disgraced. 

Ariezaga  retreated  towards  Granada  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Seville 
and  Cadiz;  but  on  the  27th  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Sebastian!  near  Alcala  Real,  and 
after  abandoning  his  artillery,  he  fled  with  his 
cavalry  into  Murcia.  The  gates  of  Granada  were 
opened  to  Sebastian!  on  the  following  day,  and 
contrary  to  the  general  conduct  manifested  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  in  Spain»  he  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  Having 
thrown  a  garrison^  of  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the 
fortress  of  Alhambra,  he  proceeded  to  Malaga, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  great  commotion.  All  the 
old  authorities  who  had  been  suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  French  were  sent  from  the  city,  and  a 
crusade  was  preached  up  night  and  day  by  the 
monks  against  the  invaders  of  the  country.  An 
army  had  been  formed,  composed  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  the  mountainous  country 
around^    of    which  a   Capuchin    friar  had    been 

VOL.  IX.  3  Q  CHAP.  XXVI. 
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a))pointed  the  General,  and  most  of  the  oflBcers 
were  monks.  Having  seized  the  great  passs  in  the 
mountain,  they  dug  deep  trenches  across  the  road; 
but  Sebastian!  advancing  against  them  on  the  5th 
of  February,  drove  them  from  all  their  fastnesses^ 
and  after  slaughtering  Kfteen  hundred  of  them, 
entered  Malaga  with  the  flying  Spaniards.  The 
posscsi^ion  of  this  city  was  extremely  important  to 
the  French,  as  the  communication  was  then  cut  off 
betiveen  the  eastern  maritime  provinces  of  Spain 
and  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar 
and  Cadiz. 

While  Sebastiani  thus  penetrated  to  Granada 
and  Malaga,  Mortier  was  detached  to  occupy 
JBstramadura;  but  his  progress  was  checked  at 
Badajoz,  into  which  the  vigilant  Albuquerque  had 
thrown  a  garrison.  Marshal  Soult  entered  Cor- 
dova on  the  27th,  and  from  thence  JKing  Joseph 
issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Spanish  nation,  in  which 
he  sagaciously  stated,  that  when  an  extraordinary 
revolution  had  precipitated  the  reigning  family 
from  the  throne  of  France,  the  Spanish  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  ought  either  to  have  supported 
the  elder,  or  reconciled  themselves  to  the  ideh  of 
falling  with  it.  Their  Princes,  he  continued^  not 
daring  to  appeal  to  arms,  had  renounced  the 
crown,  and  made  stipulations  for  their  particular 
interests.  Their  Grandees  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to*  him  at  Madrid,  and  the  contest 
which  had  never  been  doubtful,  he  said,  was  now 
decided.     He  threatened  the  country   with    dis* 
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membermeiit,  if  the  Spaniards  should  continue  to 
be  the  dupes  of  passions  excited  by  the  common 
enemy ;  and  to  avoid  this  extremity^  he  exhorted 
them  to  rally  round  him^  which  would  be  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  of  glory  and  happi* 
ness  to  Spain.  A  short  period,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  convince  King  Joseph^  that  he  would 
.have  acted  more  wisely  to  have  pushed  on  his 
victorious  legions  to  Cadiz^  instead  of  wasting 
his  time  in  writing  bombastic  proclamations* 

The  approach  of  the  enemy  caused  the  greatest 
consternation  at  Seville,  and  the  imbecile  Junta 
removed  with  their  valuable  effects  to  Cadiz^ 
having  previously  encouraged  the  people  with 
the  most  fallacious  hopes.  But  the  departure  of 
the  Junta  filled  them  with  indignation,  and  the 
inhabitants  loudly  called  for  their  deposition. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Seville  when 
Marshal  Victor  appeared  before  the  city  on  the 
ist  of  February.  The  garrison  consissed  of  only 
seven  thousand  mep,  though  sixty  thousand  would 
have  been  required  to  man  its  fortifications. 
Resistance  would,  therefore,  have  been  absurd, 
and  Seville  surrendered  on  favourable  terms.  The 
French,  by  this  conquest,  obtained  possession  of 
two  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  which  were  battering  cannon,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

From  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  Joseph  addressed 
the  French  army  in  the  language  of  a  conqueror^ 
as  if   the  subjugation   of  Spain   had   now   been 
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finally  accomplished.  After  bestowing  some  abu- 
sive epithets  on  England  in  the  usual  style,  be 
told  the  soldiers,  that  the  battle  of  Ocana  had 
confounded  all  the  mad  projects  of  their  enemies 
— the  barriers  interposed  by  nature  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Spain  had  fallen  down,  and  on 
this  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  they  had  found 
only  friends.  He  told  them  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  their  good  con- 
duct, and  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  the  King 
of  Spain  that  between  the  two  columns  of  Hercu- 
les, a  third  should  be  erected,  that  should  carry 
to  the  most  distant  posterity,  and  to  the  navigators 
of  the  two  worlds,  the  knowledge  of  the  chiefs, 
and  French  corps  that  had  conquered  Spain. 

King  Joseph,  however,  acted  wisely,  in  not 
commencing  the  erection  of  the  trophy,  until  his 
conquest  was  secured  in  reality,  as  well  as  by 
anticipation.  To  bring  the  struggle  to  a  glorious 
termination.  Marshal  Victor  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed against  Cadiz,  whilst  Mortier  threatened 
Badajoz,  having  under  his  orders  the  corps  of 
General  Regnier,  who  was  to  watch  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus.  Had  the  expedition  for  the  reduction 
of  Cadiz  been  undertaken  a  few  days  earlier,  it 
might  have  been  crowned  with  success,  from  the 
defenceless  state  in  which  the  city  and  the  Isle  of 
Leon  were  at  that  period ;  but  the  celerity  and 
vigilance  of  the  gallant  Albuquerque  had  now 
placed  them  in  a  capacity  of  resisting  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  invaders. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Junta  had,  after  their  flight  from  Seville, 
taken  refuge  in  the  Isle   of  Leon.     The   whole 
number  amounted  to  eighty -six,  *  some  of  whom 
submitted   to  the    usurper,     while    Count    Tilly 
found  means  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  fortune, 
it  was  said,  of  three  millions  of  dollars.    Previous 
to  their  leaving  Seville^  the  Junta  had  sent  to 
Albuquerque,  orders  of  the  most  imprudent  na- 
ture ;  but  General  Castanos,  who  knew  the  immi- 
nence of  the  danger,  and  suspected  the  designs  of 
the  Junta,  sent  him  a  confidential  letter,  urging  him 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  celerity  to  the  Isle  of 
Leon ;  and  the  brave  Albuquerque,   disregarding 
the  mandates  of  the  Junta,  flew,  at  every  risque, 
to  the  protection  of  the  last  hope  of  his  country. 
He  crossed  the  Guadalquiver  with  ten  thousand 
men,  on  the  23d   of  January,  at  Cantillana,  and 
.  proceeding  rapidly   by  Carmona,  Utrera,  Xeres, 
and   Areos,  he  entered  the  Isle  of  Leon  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  February,   having  accom- 
plished a  march  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  English 
miles,  during  a  considerable  part  of  which  he  was 
pursued  by  the  French  cavalry,  and  he  crossed  the 
swamp  near  Cadiz,   which  is  generally  impassable 
at   that  season  of  ihe  year,  without  the  loss  of 
a  man. 

Cadiz  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
commotion,  and  almost  defenceless.  When  the 
news  arrived  that  the  Junta  had  fled  from  Seville, 
the   people  of   Cadiz    liberated    the    Count    de 
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Montejo  and  Don   Francisco  Palafox,    who   bad 
been  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  government.  On  the  arrival  of  the  members  of 
the  Junta^  they  were  surrounded  b;  the  people^ 
who  loudly   demanded  that  they  should   resign 
their  functions,    and  appoint  a  Regency.     This 
was  refused  ;    but  the  Junta  consented  to  admit 
Palafox    and    Montejo    as    members;    and   they 
appointed   the  Marquis  of  Bomaua  commander  of 
the  army  in  Castile  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  del 
Parque.     The  Archbishop  of  Laodicea^  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Junta^   with  some  other  members, 
were  about  the  same  period,  imprisoned  by  the 
populace  at  Xeres,  and  would  probably  have  been 
put  to  death,  had  not  Castanos  exerted  himself  to 
procure  their  liberation.     The  disposition   mani- 
fested  by   the   people  at   length   convinced   the 
Junta  that  they  had  completely  lost  their  autho- 
rity, and  they  consented  to  appoint  a  Regency,  to 
be    composed   of    the   following  members:    Don 
Pedro  de  Quevedo  y   Quintana,    the   Bishop    of 
Orense ;  Don   Francisco  de  Saavedra,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Junta  of  Seville;  Castanos,  Captain- 
General  of  Andalusia;  Don  Antonio  de  Escauo, 
Minister  of  Marine ;  and  Don  Miguel  de  Lardiza- 
bal  y  Ariba,  a  native  of  Tlascala  in  New  Spaiu^ 
and   a   member  of   the   Council   of  the    Indies. 
These  appointments  gave  very  general  satisfaction^ 
as  most  of  the  members  had  already  given  the 
most  decided   proofs  of   their  patriotism.      The 
Junta  accompanied  their  resignation  with  a  fare- 
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well  address  to  the  Spanish  nation,  in  which, 
while  they  acknowledged  that  in  their  administra- 
tion there  might  be  some  things  to  condemn,  yet 
surely  there  was  much  to  applaud,  as  they  had 
strengthened  their  connexions  with  foreign  powers, 
and  resisted  with  dignity  the  perfidious  overtures 
of  the  enemy.  They  had  been  unjustly  censured 
because  they  were  unfortunate ;  but  the  world 
would,  one  day,  excuse  their  errors  and  do  justice 
to  their  intentions. 

Vigorous  exertions  were  now  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  enemy's  attack.  Persons  of  every 
rank  and  age  were  to  be  seen  working  at  the 
batteries.  Magazines  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion were  established,  and  a  general  enlistment 
took  place  of  all  who  w^re  capable  of  bearing 
arms*  The  fleet  was  moved  to  the  outer  harbour, 
ready  to  point  their  sails  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
the  direction  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Admiral 
Purvis,  whose  squadron  was  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz.  The  garrison  of  the  city  was  speedily 
increased  to  upwards  of  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
of  whom  four  thousand  were  English  under 
General  Graham,  sixteen  thousand  live  hundred 
Spaniards,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
Portuguese. 

The  city  of  Cadiz  stands  upon  a  tongue  of 
land,  seven  miles  in  length,  extending  from  "the 
Isle  of  Leon  into  the  bay.  This  isthmus  is  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a*mile  in  breadth,  being  flanked 
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on  one  side  by  the.  sea^  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz.  An  enemy,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  island^  must  pass  along  this  isthmus^ 
where  new  batteries  had  been  formed,  new  works 
thrown  up^  and  mines  dug;  and  after  overcoming 
all  these  obstacles,  he  would  be  opposed  by  the 
regular  fortifications  of  the  city^  which  had  now 
been  rendered  nearly  impregnable.  Formerly  the 
great  object  of  the  Spanish  government  had  been 
to  strengthen  Cadiz  on  the  sea-side ;  but  after  the 
invasion  of  the  French^  and  particularly  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  de  Albuquerque,  the  most 
active  efforts  were  put  into  operation  to  demolish 
all  the  works  from  whence  the  shipping  could  be 
annoyed.  Night  and  day  the  sound  of  explosions 
was  heard,  until  every  building  on  the  isthmus  was 
removed. 

The  population  of  Cadiz  was  at  this  time  esti- 
mated at  eighty  thousand,  without  including  the 
garrison,  fugitives,  and  prisoners,  (confined  on 
board  the  hulks)  who  might  have  amounted  to  as 
many  more.  The  bay  is  so  extensive,  that  there 
are  distinct  stations  for  the  ships  from  different 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Vessels  from  European 
ports  are  moored  in  front  of  the  town.  More  to 
the  east,  in  the  canal  of  Trocadero,  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  South  American  trade  are  moored  and 
unrigged.  In  the  bay  of  Puntales  the  vessels  of 
the  Rci^al  Navy,  when  disarmed,  are  moored  close 
to  the  magazines,  which  are  situated  on  La  Car- 
lacca.  The  entrance  of  the  Trocadero  is  defended 
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by  Forts  Louis  and  Matagorda^  whose  fire  crosses 
that  of  the  Puntales.  The  Isle  de  Leon  is  sepa- 
rated from  La  Carracca  by  a  basin  nine  hundred 
feet  long  and  six  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and 
from  the  Isle  to  the  Carrack  across  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league.  The  Isle  de 
Leon,  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  the  longest  side 
of  which  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the 
river  Santi  Petri,  and  on  this  side  it  is  strongly 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  art.  The  bridge  of 
Zuazo,  built  originally  by  the  Romans  over  this 
channel,  is  flanked  with  batteries,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  continent  by  a  causeway  over 
impassable  marshes.  In  the  middle  of  the 
island  is  the  chief  town,  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  containing  about  forty  thousand 
inhabitants ;  and  a  little  north  stands  St.  Carlos^ 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  barracks  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  greatest  danger  that  menaced 
Cadiz,  in  case  of  a  siege,  was  the  want  of  water, 
their  only  domestic  supply  of  this  invaluable 
necessary  of  life  arising  from  what  they  could  col- 
lect from  their  wells  and  axotoes,  or  flat  roofs, 
after  rain.  The  water  procured  by  this  precarious 
resource  was,  however,  fit  only  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  that  which  was  drank  by  the  inhabi- 
tants was  brought  at  a,  great  expense  from  Uie 
springs  of  Port  St.  Mary's. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  King  Joseph  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  St  Mary's,  and  the  French  army 
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ivas  in  possession  of  the  whole  surrounding  coun- 
try.   Marshal  Victor  commanded  the  siege,  and 
his   operations    were    combined    with    those    of 
Sebastian!,  who  communicated  with  him  by  Ronda 
and   Marbella.    Cadiz  was  garrisoned  by  the  new 
levies  and  volunteers,  while  the  English,  Portu- 
guese, and  Albuquerque's  corps  were  quartered  in 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  to  approach  which  the  enemy 
found  obstructions  almost  insuperable.  The  cause- 
way which    led    to    the    island    would  scarcely 
admit  four  men  abreast :  it  was  defended  on  both 
sides  by  batteries,  each  mounting  eight  twelve 
pounders;  deep  trenches  intersected  the  road,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  causeway   were  dykes   or 
fosses.     Further  onward  was  a  trench  two  hundred 
feet  in  breadth,  and  the  pass  still  more  iorward 
called  the  bridge  of  Zerazo  was  destroyed.    This 
pass  was  defended  by  a  series  of  batteries,  ea>[^h  of 
them  mounting  twenty  thirty-pounders.      Such 
were  the  obstacles  which    the    French   had    to 
overcome  before  they  could  approach  the  ramparts 
of  Cadiz. 

On  the  10th,  Marshal  Soult  sent  a  summons  to 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  dated  from  Cbiclaua, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  Cadiz,  and  inviting 
him  to  a  conference  to  settle  the  terms.  The  reply 
was  worthy  of  the  heroic  chief  by  whom  it  was 
sent.  The  Duke  informed  Marshal  Soult  that  the 
strength  of  Cadiz  had  nothing  to  fear  from  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  that  the  Spaniards, 
faithful  to  Ferdinand,  assisted  by  the  English, 
would  not   lay  down  their  arms  till  they  should 
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recover  their  just  rights;  that  they  were  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  irruption  of  the  French,  who 
were  masters  only  of  the  ground  they  occupied. 
He  therefore  advised  Marshal  Soult  to  renounce 
the  idea  of  sacrificing  his  troops  to  no  purpose, 
and  he  declined  the  conference  to  which  the 
Marshal  had  invited  him,  until  by  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Spain,  and  the  removal  of 
all  foreign  troops,,  he  should  be  in  a  situation  to 
accept  his  obliging  offer.  A  message  from  Kin^ 
Joseph  to  the  Junta  of  Cadiz  met  with  a  similar 
reception. 

The  French,  finding  that  a  regular  attack 
upon  the  Isle  de  Leon  waii  too  perilous  an 
attempt,  occupied  the  shores  of  the  bay,  fortified 
their  positions,  and  endeavoured  to  annoy  as 
much  as  possible,  the  shipping  and  the  town. 
The  Spaniards  on  the  other  hand,  were  actively 
engaged  in  constructing  fresh  means  of  defence, 
and 'they  were  liberally  supplied  with  money  from 
their  colonies  in  South  America;  abundance  of 
flour  was  brought  by  the  trading  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  discovery  of  a  spring  in  or 
near  the  city  supplied  them  with  water,  of  which 
they  stood  so  much  in  need  since  the  occupation  of 
Port  St.  Mary's  by  the  enemy.  The  only  point 
from  which  it  was  supposed  t}ie  besiegers  could 
alarm  the  town  was  Fort  Matagorda,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  dismantled  at  their  approach.  The 
enemy  pertteiving  the  advantages  it  would  afford 
them,  began  to  re-construct  it;    but  they  were 
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again  dispossessed  of  this  point  of  attack  by  the 
British^  and  a  company  of  the  94th  regiment^ 
Tvith  small  detachments  of  artillery ,  seamen^  and 
marines,  were  left  for  its  defence,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Maclaine  of  the  94th.  This 
small  force  which  consisted  of  only  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  men,  defended  the  fort  |for  two 
months  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy ;  but 
the  place  being  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  they 
were  at  length  driven  from  it  by  red-hot  shot. 
During  the  last  two  days  Major  Lefebvre  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers  with  sixteen  men  were  killed^  and 
fifty-seven  wounded. 

The  Spaniards  suffered  a  heavier  loss  on  the 
5th  of  March  by  a  tremendous  gale,  which  had 
continued  for  four  days  with  undiminished  yio- 
lence.  One  Spanish  first*rate,  two  seventy-fours, 
a  frigate,  a  Portuguese  ship  of  the  line,  and  forty 
merchant  vessels  went  a-shore  on  the  side  of  the 
bay  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  men-of- 
war  and  many  of  the  merchant  ships  were  burnt, 
and  the  French  obtained  possession  of  much  booty 
and  a  number  of  prisoners  by  the  melancholy 
disaster.  The  conduct  of  the  French  soldiers  upon 
this  occasion  was  spoken  of  with  deserved  praise, 
as  through  their  humane  exertions  the  lives  of  six 
or  seven  hundrfid  sailors,  mostly  English,  were 
preserved.* 


»  After  the  storm,  7000  boxes  of  quicksilver  were  picked  up 
by  the  Triumph,  a  British  man  of  war.     They  were  stowed  in 
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The  siege  of  Cadiz  now  attracted  very  general 
attention^  but  hostilities  were  carried  on  with 
extreme  languor.  The  strength  of  the  Isle  of 
Leon  rendered  any  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
hopeless^  while  a  want  of  energy  and  spirit  in  the 
Spanish  goveniment,  prevented  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison  to  molest  the  besieging  army. 
The  city  was^  at  the  same  time^  torn  by  dissen* 
tionsy  and  the  people  displayed  such  an  indolent 
apathy  to  the  alarming  scenes  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  that  numbers  of  them  were  to  be 
met  every  day  assembled  on  the  ramparts^  wrapped 
in  their  long  cloaks,  looking  on  for  hours,  while 
the  English  were  busily  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  works  necessary  for  their  defence. 

The  authority  of  the  Re^ncy  was  rather 
nominal  than  real,  the  Junta  of  Cadiz  pos« 
sessing  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  people,  of 
which  they  made  the  most  unworthy  use.  They 
endeavoured  to  over-rule  the  Biegency,  and  en- 
gross as  much  authority  as  possible  to  themselves, 
while  Albuquerque  became  the  marked  object  of 
their  dislike,  because  he  had  recognised  the 
Begency,  at  a  moment,  when,  if  he  had  hesitated, 
the  Junta  would  have  struggled  to  get  the  go- 


the  store-room  and  the  hold.  The  heat  having  cracked  them, 
several  tons  of  the  metal  ran  about  the  ship,  which  destroyed  the 
provisions,  and  so  aflEbcted  three  hundred  of  the  crew,  that  they 
wece  obUged  to  be  removed  into  transports. 
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vernment  info  thejr  own  hands."   Contrary  to  his 
desire^  that  brave  nobleman  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Cadiz  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
people^  who  justly  considered  him  as  their  deli- 
yerer;  yet  he  solicited  the  Junta  in  vain  for  pay^ 
clothings  and  other  necessaries  for  his  little  army^ 
which  had  flown  with  such  rapidity  to  their  relief. 
The  Junta,  chiefly  composed  of  merchants,  were 
said  to  have  been   impelled  to  this  conduct  by 
motives  of  the  most  sordid  nature.     Albuquerque, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Regency,  published  the  me* 
morial  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Junta,  and 
the  wants  of  his  troops  were  liberally  supplied  by 
the  people.     This  measure  exasperated  that  body 
to  the   highest  degree,    and   they  published   an 
attack  upon  the  Duke,  in  which  they  charged  him 
with  exposing   the   wants   and   weakness  of  his 
army,  and  even  insulted  him  by  saying,  that  his 
cavalry  had  retreated  too  precipitately,  and  ought 
to  have  brought  in  grain  with  them.    The  high- 
minded    Albuquerque  knew   that  from   resenting 
this  base  and  ungrateful  attack  dangerous   con- 
sequences would  ensue,  and  without  resenting  it, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  army.     He  accordingly  resigned  his  command, 
and   accepted    the  office   of    ambassador   to   the 
Court  of  London.^  General  Blake  was  nominated 


*  The  malice  of  the  Junta  pursued  this  illustrious  man  even  to 
the  countfy  in  which  he  was  in  a  kind  of  honourable  exile.  He 
smothered  hb  resentment  till  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Cadiz 
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his  successor;  but  as  he  was  then  engaged  in 
re-organizing  the  wreck  of  Ariezaga's  army, 
Casfanos  was  provisionally  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  Isle  de  Leon.  The 
siege  of  Cadiz  was  productive  of  no  other  im- 
portant event  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.. 


was  removed,  and  then  he  published  a  statement  of  his  conduct) 
which  was  dated  at  London,  December  I2th,  1810.  In  this  he 
affirmed,  that  he  had  communicated  with  the  Junta  in  a  frank 
and  confidential  manner,  until  he  found  that  they  did  not  contem- 
plate the  public  interest  as  much  as  they  pretended;  and  he 
asserted-  that  he  had  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that  they 
employed  the  national  funds  in  commerce,  the  profits  of  which 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  their  own  private  use.  This  was  pro^ 
sented  to  the  Cortes,  who  had,  at  that  time  assembled,  and  was 
received  with  distinguished  respect  Eulogiums,  not  more  flatter- 
ing than  they  were  deserved,  were  heard  from  all  sides,  and  on 
the  14th  of  January  1811,  they  transmitted  their  resolution  to 
the  Council  of  Regency,  that  the  Duke  d'  Albuquerque  and  his 
army  had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  particularly  in  preserving 
Gadiz  and  the  Isle  de  Leon ;  and  they  desired  that  the  Regency 
would  recall  him  fixxu  England,  that  he  might  again  be  employed 
in  the  army.  The  Council  of  Regency  immediately  despatched 
orders  to  the  Duke  to  repair  to  Galllcia,  to  take  the  chief  com* 
mand  of  the  whole  north  of  Spain. 

The  Junta  of  Cadizreplied  to  the  Duke's  statement  in  the  form 
of  a  hand-bill  signed  by  all  the  members,  in  which  they  called 
him  in  direct  terms,  an  impudent  calumniator,  and  an  enemy  to 
his  countiy ;  and  to  add  to  the  insult,  this  hand-bill  was  trans- 
mitted by  a  private  hand  to  London,  and  sent  to  the  Duke  by  the 
two-penny  post  with  the  seal  broken.  Had  he  previously  received 
tlie  resolution  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Regency, 
be  would  have  despised  the  mean  revenge  of  the  Junta.     But 
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A  constant  fire  was  kept  up  between  Fort  Ma* 
tagorda  and  the  Fort  of  Puntales.  The  French 
batteries  at  the  Trocad  ero  annoyed  our  vessels  as 
they  passed,  and  the  British  gun-boats  retaliated 
by  keeping  the  French  posts  on  the  bay  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm.     Towards  the  close  of 


this  not  beiDg  the  case,  his  mind  got  a  shock  which  proTed  fiital 
to  him.  Contrary  to  the  penmasions  of  his  friends,  who  advised 
him  to  despise  these  petty  efforts  of  malice,  he  spent  nearlj  thtee 
days  and  nights,  almost  without  food  or  sleep,  in  drawing  up  a 
reply  to  the  Jonta.  On  the  fourth  day,  which  was  the  15th  of 
Fehruary,  he  was  seized  with  aphrensy.  He  seemed  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  cause,  for  when  the  disease  approached,  b«?iti^ 
sent  for  D.  J.  M.  Blanco  White,  he  handed  him  a  strip  of  paper 
on  which  he  had  written  "  camo  calumniador  y  ennemigo  de  ia 
patria"  These  were  the  words  that  had  stang  him  to  the  heart. 
**  When  they  ask,"  said  the  heroic  Albuquerque^  "  why  I  liava 
lost  my  senses,  this  paper  will  answer  for  me."  A  flood  of  tears 
was  now.  followed  by  paroxysms  of  rage,  filled  with  the  bitterest 
execrations  again^  the  tyrant,  whose  ambition  had  brought  such 
unparalleled  miseries  upon  Spain;  and  on  the  third  day  he 
expired,  in  his  thirty -seventh,  year.  His  remains  were  deposited 
with  an  affecting  magnificence  which  had  not  been  witnessed  since 
the  funeral  of  Nelson,  in  Henry  Vllih's  chapel,  until  they 
should  be  removed  to  his  native  country.  The  eulogy  of  tliis 
brave  warrior  and  patriot  was  worthily  pronounced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley ;  and  the  Cortes,  in  suitable 
and. emphatic  language,  expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  tbe 
man  who  had  been  the  first  to  quit  the  Spanish  army  in  Denmark 
and  fly  to  the  succour  of  his  country ;  who  had  always  fought  the 
French  with  glory,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  commander-in-chief, 
had  defeated  them  in  a  variety  of  actions ;  and  iMly,  who  had 
prescned  the  ground  on  which  they  now  stood. 
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the  year  the  enemy  began  to  throw  shells  into 
Cadiz^  but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  they 
produced  little  effect. 

During  the  operations  of  the  siege  the  neigh^ 
bouring  districts  were  a  constant  theatre  of  san- 
guinary  hostilities.     General  Blake   having  col-, 
lected  the  remains  of  Ariezaga's  army,  excited  the 
inhabitants  of  Alpujarras^  a  mountainous  district 
of  Granada^  to  arms^    and    compelled   a  French 
battalion    stationed    at   Montril   to   fall    back   to 
Velez  Malaga.    General  Don  Luis  Lacy^  with  five 
thousand  men  landed  at  Algeziras^  and   marched 
on  Ronda,  from  which  the  French^  amounting  to 
six  thousand,  returned  with  precipitation,  having 
been    alarmed    by   exaggerated    reports   of  the 
strength  of  the  Spaniards.     A  great  quantity  of 
arms,    ammunition  and   provisions  was   found    in 
this  place,  and  Lacy's  force  was  s^oon  increased  by 
volunteers    to    twelve  thousand.      A    murderous 
warfare  was  now  carried  on  in  this  district  between 
Sebastiani^s  troops  and  the  patriots;  and  though 
the  latter  were  defeated  in  several  actions,  they 
remained  unsubdued,  and  every  day  prisoners  or 
spoils  taken  from  the  French,  were  brought  into 
Gibraltar  by  those  ferocious  mountaineers.    Blake, 
at  the  same  time,    raised  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  Murcia,  Granada,  and 
Jaen.     The  Spanish  force  soon  amounted  to  near 
seventeen    thousand    men  ;     but    on     Sebastiani 
marching  against  them  on  the  23d  of  April,  they 
retired    after    some    lighting    to    Alicant,    from 
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whence  they  detached  seven  thousand   men   to 
Carthagena. 

On  the  23d  of  August^  General  Lacy  em- 
barked at  Cadiz  with  fifteen  hundred  m^n, 
ou  board  an  English  squad ron^  commanded 
by  Captain  Oeoi^e  Cock  burn.  This  force  was 
destined  to  attack  a  French  division  under  the 
Duke  d'  Aremberg^  which  was  posted  at  Moguer^ 
in  the  province  of  Seville.  They  were  landed 
about  four  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Huelva,  and  being  transported  over  a  large 
branch  of  that  river  by  some  English  flat  boats^ 
they  reached  Moguer  in  the  forenoon  of  the  24th. 
The  Preach  were  completely  taken  by  surprize, 
and  driven  from  the  town  almost  without  resis- 
tance ;  they  soon,  howevep,  rallied,  and  endea- 
voured to  recover  the  town;  but  the  Spaniards 
withstood  their  attack  with  so  much  firmness,  that 
they. were  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
three  hundred  men.  General  Lacy  on  the  next 
day  sent  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of 
Niebla;  but  being  apprised  that  the  enemy  were 
marching  in  great  force  to  Seville,  he  destroyed 
the  magazines  and  batteries  at  Moguer,  and  re- 
turned to  Cadiz,  on  the  30th.  The  assistance  of 
Captain  Cock  burn  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Spaniards  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy.  About 
the  same  period  the  batteries  and  redoubts  of  St. 
Mary's  were  destroyed  by  the  English  gun-boats. 

On  the  11th  of  October  an  expedition  sailed 
from    Gibraltar  against  Malaga,   which   was  at- 
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tended  with  a  different  result.    The  plan  was  to 
take  Fort  Fangarola^   and  thus  draw  the  enemy 
from  Malaga;   then  to  reimbark^   and  with  the 
assistance  of  a   reinforcement,    to    attempt    the 
destruction    of   the  enemy's    works    at    Malaga, 
and  the  privateers  which    swarmed   in  that  har- 
bour.   The   land   force,    consisting  of   new   five 
hundred   men  of    the  89th    regiment,    as  many 
German  deserters,  a  Spanish  regiment,  and  some 
artillery  men,    was  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Lord  Blaney,  and  they  effected  a 
landing  on    the  1 4th,  three  leagues  west  of  Fan- 
garola.   They  advanced  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
fort,  when  the  garrison  opened  a  fire  upon  them ; 
and  Lord  Blaney  having  neither  scaling  ladders 
nor  battering  cannon,  was  obliged  to  bring  some 
pieces  from  the  ship,   which  he  planted  advan- 
tageously during  the  night.     On  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  the  enemy  discontinued  their  fire,  and 
sallied  out  of  the  fort  to  attack  the  battery ;  but 
they   were  repulsed  by  the  89th,   under  Maj^r 
Grant,  who  was  mortally  wounded.     A  body  of 
twelve  hundred  French  arrived  soon  after  from 
Malaga,  and,  assisted  by  this  reinforcement,   the 
enemy  again  attacked  and  took  possession  of  the 
battery.  The  allies  were  now  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  Lord  Blaney  mistaking  some  of  the  French, 
who  had  dressed  themselves  in  Spabish  uniform, 
for  friends,   unfortunately  fell   into  fheir  hands. 
A  part  of  the  32d  regiment  fortunately  arrived  in 
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time  from  Gibraltar  to  cover  the  reimlmrkation  of 
the  defeated  troops. 

Considerable  successs  attended  the  operations 
of  the  French  this  year  in  the  eastern  proyinces, 
though  the  Catalans  still  maintained  that  spirit  of 
determined  resistance  which  had  marked  their 
conduct  since  the  commencement  of  the  contest. 
After  the  surrender  of  Gerona^  every  fifth  man 
was  called  upon  to  join  the  Spanish  army^  and 
the  command  was  conferred  upon  O'Donnell^ 
whose  splendid  enterprizes  for  the  relief  of  that 
fortress^  had  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Augereau  had  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  this  quarter,  one  division  of 
which  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Uortalrich^  on 
the  13th  of  January^  while  another  marched 
against  Lerida.  General  Suchet^  about  the  same 
period,  having  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
some  traitors  in  Valencia,  marched  with  twelve 
thousand  men  against  that  city,  which  he  hoped 
to  jfind  an  easy  conquest.  But  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered by  the  governor,  Don  Jose  Caro,  brother 
to  Romana,  the  traitors  were  seized,  and  the  city 
put  in  an  excellent  posture  of  defence.  *  The 
French  entered  the  suburbs  on  the  5th  of  March, 
but  learning  the  failure  of  their  project,  and  not 
being  in  sufficient  force  to  undertake  a  siege,  they 
quickly  retired,  leaving  behind  them  a  great  part 
of  the  plunder  which  they  had  acquired  on  the 
road.  . 

The  castle  of   Bostalrich  made  an   obstinate 
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defence  against  General  Verdier^  being  situated 
on  a  steep  and  rugged  mouutaiq,  and  impregnable 
except  by  blockade.  About  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary^ General  O'Donnell  made  nn  attempt  to 
cut  off  Souham's  division,  and  raise  the  siege. 
O'DonnelFs  forde  consisted  of  twelve  thousand 
infantry  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  besides 
some  thousands  of  guerillas  under  Bovira^  a 
physician.  The  Spaniards  marched,  into  the  pliaia 
of  Yich,  on  the  20th  of  Februjary^  and  a  san- 
guinary conflict  immediately  commenced  by  the 
guerillas  attacking  a  French  battalion  staitiooed 
at  Gurp,  which  they  forced  to  retire.  A  fire  of 
musketry  now  took  place  along  the  opposite  lines^ 
and  the  French  i^ere  charged  by  two  Swiss  regi- 
ments with  great  bravery,  while  the  Spanish 
cavalry  attempted  to  turn  their  left  flank;  Th^se 
were,  however,  routed  by  their  opponents  with 
considerable  slaughter.  O'Donnell  now  bringing 
forward  the  whole  of  his  reserve,  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  Fi^ench,  and 
attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  turn  them  on 
both  flanks ;  but  all  his  exertions  proving  una*i> 
vailing  against  the  superior  discipline  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  losing 
(according  to  the  French  statement)  about  six 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,,  and  prisoners. 
During  the  engagement  the  French  commander. 
General  Souham,  received  a  wound  in  the  temple 
3vhich  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  ey<i,  but  afler 
getting  his  wouud  dressed,  he  returned  to  the 
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field  of  battle^  and  continued  with  his  army  to  the 
end  of  the  engagement. 

O'Donnell^  having  thus  experienced  the  folly 
of  fighting  pitched  battles  with  his  raw  levies, 
had  immediate  recourse  to  that  system  of  warfare, 
in  which  celerity  and  ardour  are  of  more  value 
than  tactics.  He  retreated,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  under  the  walls  of  Tarragona,  and  sent  out 
flying  parties  to  annoy  the  pursuing  enemy.  Yilla- 
Franca  was  surprized  on  the  30th  of  March  by  Don 
Juan  Caro,  and  about  nine  hundred  of  the  enemy 
were  put  to  the  sword  or  taken  prisoners.  On  the 
3d  of  April,  a  French  column  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  men  was  defeated  near  Abera  by 
General  Gasco,  with  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of 
their  number.  These  disasters  compelled  the 
French  General  Schwartz  to  evacuate  Manresa, 
with  his  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men  ;  but  their 
march  to  Barcelona  was  so  impeded  by  the 
intrepid  Rovira,  that  General  Milans  came  up 
with  them  near  Saardel,  and  charged  them  with 
the  bayonet.  Five  hundred  of  the  enemy  fell 
upon  this  occasion,  and  three  hundred  were  made 
prisoners.^ — The  whole  loss  of  the  French  in  those 
well-planned  enterprizes,  is  stated  not  to  have 
fallen  short  of  five  thousand  men;  but  they 
quickly  received  an  accession  of  strength,  which 
rendered  any  further  attempt  of  O'Donnell  to 
relive  Hostalrich  utterly  hopeless. 

The  bombardment  of  the  fortress  began  on  the 
20th  of  February,  but  the  enemy  soon  discovered 
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that  the  garrison  was  composed  of  men  of  the 
same  character  as  those  with  whom  they  fought 
at  Saragossa  and  Gerona.  The  fire  of  the 
besiegers  continued  till  every  building  within  the 
walls  was  destroyed^  except  a  casemate^  which 
served  as  an  hospital^  and  was  capable  of  con- 
taining only  twenty-one  beds.  The  remainder  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  accommodated  under 
ground.  The  siege  had  now  continued  four 
months,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  supply  of 
provisions  having  failed,  the  brave  governor^ 
Don  Julian  de  Estrada^  resolved,  like  O'Donqell 
at  Gerona,  to  force  his  way  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  rather  than  capitulate ;  and  after  rejecting  a 
summons  which  Augereau  sent  in,  the  garrison  at 
ten  >  o'clock  at  night  on  the  12th  of  May, 
descended  the  glacis  on  the  side  of  St.  Celoni^ 
by  moou^light,  and  crossed  the  space  between  the 
fort  and  the  heights  of  Massanas.  They^  bayo- 
netted  those  of  the  enemy's  picquets  whom  they, 
met,  and  about  a  league  from  Hostalrich,  routed 
two  strong  bodies  of  the  French.  By  this  valor- 
ous enterprizc  about  eight  hundred  of  the  garrison 
effected  their  escape ;  but  one  division  lost  its  way 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  with 
these  the  brave  Julian  de  Estrada,  the  governor. 
Forty-two  pieces  of  ordnance  were  found  in  the 
fort. 

The  eneroy^  obtained  possession  of  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Lerida  with  much  less  difficulty.  It 
surrendered  to  General  Suchet  on  the  Hth  of 
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May^  after  fifteen   days  of  open  trenches,   and 
three  days  of  firing.     O'Donnell  had  ordered  the 
governor,  if  the  city  should  be  taken,  to  defend 
the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity :  But  on  the  day 
after  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city,  the  castle 
was  surrendered,  though   its   works  had   not  re- 
ceived the  slightest  injury.     O'Donnell  stigmatized 
this  act  of  cowardice  or  treason  as  it   deserved. 
He  at  the  same  time  reminded  the  Catalans  that 
many  fortresses  still  remained  in  their  hands;  but 
if  all  these  were  lost,  they  had  their  inaccessible 
mountains ;  and  they  should  recollect,  that  when 
they   began  the  war   they  had  neither  army  nor 
fortresses,  for  all  their  fortified  places  had  been 
dismantled.     The  garrison  of  Lerida,  amounting  to 
eight  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
One    hundred   pieces  of   cannon,    ten   thousand 
firelocks,  and  two  hundred  million  pounds  of  pow- 
der fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.     They  also 
obtained  immense  booty,  as  the  idea  entertained 
of  the  strength  of  the  place  had  rendered  it  the 
depository   of    the    money   and    valuable  effects 
of     many      of     the     neighbouring     towns     and 
churches. 

The  surrender  of  Mequinenza,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ebro  and  Segra,  added  another 
trophy  to  the  FrcMich  arms  on  the  2d  of  June.  It 
bravely  resisted  two  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  governor,  Don  Manuel  Carbon,  did  not  yield 
till  the  fourth  week  of  the  siege,  when  the  works 
were  reduced  to  a  heap   of   ruins.      The    whole 
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course  of  the  Ebro  was  now  open  to  the  French, 
and  Suchet  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Tortosa. 
Aboaithis  period  Marshal  Augereau  was  recalled 
from  his  command  in  Catalonia,  and  was  replaced 
by  Macdonald,  who  was  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  Suchet  in  the  approaching  siege.  Their 
united  force  amounted  to  about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  only  regular  army  opposed 
to  them  was  that  under  O'Donnell,  who  had  no 
aid  to  expect,  but  from  the  exertions  of  the 
guerillas  and  the  miquelets. 

Tortosa  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Its  extent 
is  considerable,  it  had  formerly  been  well  fortified, 
and  was  still  capable  of  making  an  obstinate 
defence.  Much  w^is  also  expected  from  the  skill 
and  enterprize  of  the  governor,  Don  Miguel  Lili, 
Count  de  Alacha,  who  had  signalized  himself  by 
his  memorable  retreat  from  the  battle  of  Tudela. 
From  the  period  of  the  surrender  of  Mequinenza, 
Suchet  was  actively  employed  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  this  important  siege;  and  from  )fequi- 
nenza  and  Caspe  all  the  way  to  Tprtosa,  a  road 
for  carriages  was  cut,  waving  to  the  length  of 
thirty  leagues,  through  mountains  which  were 
scarcely  passable  by  mules  or  passengers  on  foot. 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  Suchet's  army 
encamped  before  Tortosa  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ebro.  Macdonald  was,  at  this  time,  engaged  in 
carrying  on  an  active  warfare  upon  the  Llobregat 
against  the  armed   peasantry,    and  securing  the 
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entrance  of  a  conToy  of  provisions  into  Barcelona. 
The  indefatigable  O'Donnell  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  annoying  the  besiegers,  which  induced 
Macdonald,  about  the  end  of  August,  to  distract 
his  attention  by  making  a  movement  towards 
Tarragona.  Here  an  action  took  place  so  near 
the  sea,  that  the  guns  of  an  English  frigate  took 
a  part  in  it :  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  on 
their  retreat,  through  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
Sarsfield  and  Ibarola,  they  suffered  a  loss  of  nK>re 
than  four  hundred  men.  Macdonald  now  took  a 
central  position  at  Cervera,  from  whence  he  could 
at  once  cover  Suchet's  army,  and  menace  the 
Spanish  force  on  the  Llobregat. 

O'Donnell,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  oo  iih- 
cessant  hostilities  against  the  enemy's  posts^  and 
his  i^'i^g  detachments  frequently  brought  off 
prisoners  from  under  the  very  walls  of  the . 
fortres^ses  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  A  project  for  surprizing  the  post  of 
General  Schwartz^  at  Bisbal,  was  crowned  with 
complete  success  on  thq  14t.h  of  September.  At 
day-break  on  that  morning,  O'Donnell  left 
Vidreras  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Nu- 
inantia,  sixty  hussars,  and  one  hundred  volunteers; 
while  the  remainder  of  his  division  were  ordered 
to  act  as 'a  body  of-  reserve,  and  cut  off  the 
enemy's  communications.  He  reached  Bisbal, 
with  his  little  band  of  heroes  in  half  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  the  journey ;  and  on  his  ap- 
proach^ the  enemy  took    refuge   in   the   castle. 
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The  peasantry,  were  soon  roused  to  arma,  but 
O^Donnell  seeing  that  musketry  was  of  little  avail 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  their  strong  hold^  re- 
solved to  set  fire  to  the  gates.  On  approaching 
too  near,  however^  the  heroic  chief  received  a 
mufsket  ball  in  the  leg,  and  at  "this  moment  a 
reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  horse  and 
foot  arrived  to  the  succour  of  the  French.  They 
were  instantly  attacked  with  such  vigour  by  the 
Spanish  reserve,  that  the  cavalry  fled,  and  all  the 
infantry  were  taken;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a 
further  reinforcement  to  the  Spaniards,  Schwartz 
aiid  his  whole  party,  amounting  to  about  seven 
hundred  men,  thought  proper  to  capitulates  Five 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken  about  the  same  time 
at  St.  Felio  and  Palamos. 

The  brave  O'Donnell  being  now  disabled  by  his 
wound,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Majorca,  and 
these  bold  eoterprizes,  however  successful,  could 
produce  no  serious  effect  as  to  the  final  result  of  the 
enemy's  operations  against  Tortosa.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  November  General  Villa  Campa,  "by  whose 
exertions  the  French  had  been  greatly  harrassed, 
was  defeated  in  two  smart  actions;  and  on  the  26th 
of  the  same  month,  abodyof  Yalencians  was  routed 
with  groat  loss  by  Qeneral  Mositier.  The  present 
state  of  things  enabled  Suchet  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  close  investment  of  Tortosa,  which  had 
been  delayed  for  five  months  by  the  indefatigable 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  and 
this  he  was  the  better  eaabled  to  do,  as  a  rein- 
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forcement  of  ten  thousand  French  troops  entered 
Catalonia  on  the  13th  of  December.* 

On  the  15th  Suchet  inarched  from  Xerta^  car- 
ried the  position  of  Col  d'Alba,  and  then 
formed  his  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  in 
a  semicircle ;  tfie  extremities  were  supported  by 
the  river  above  and  below  the  town,  and  into  this 
enclosure  the  Spaniards  were  driven.  Suchet  was 
now  enabled  to  press  the  siege  without  further 
interruption,  the  Catalan  generals  being  fully 
occupied  by  Macdonald.  The  operations  were 
carried  on  with  equal  skill  aiid  celerity,  and  on 
the  21st  the  first  parallel  was  opened  between  the 
two  bastions  of  St.  Peter  and.  St.  John,  stretdiiing 
from  the  margin  of  the  river  to  the  table  ground, 
called  the  Plateau  d'Orleans,  an  extent  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  fathoms.  A  trench  was  at 
the  same  time  opened  on  the  right  flank  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  ieie  du  pont,  and   batteries 


*  An  attack  was  made  about  this  period,  on  an  enemy's  conToy 
in  Palamos  Bay,  whicb,  though  successful,  was  attended  by 
veiy  unfortunate  results.  The  convoy  consisted  of  eleven  vessels 
laden  with  provisions  for  Barcelona,  and  the  boats  of  the  English 
squadron  succeeded  in  taking  or  burning  the  whole,  as  well  as 
blowing  up  the  magazines  and  destroying  the  batteries  by  which 
they  were  protected.  The  seamen,  after  they  had  effected  their 
object,  instead  of  retreating  to  the  beach,  thoughtlessly  took 
their  way  through  the  town,  which  the  enemy  had  again  occupied, 
and  though  the  boats  advanced  immediately  to  their  assistance, 
the  British  sustained  the  heavy  loss  of  thirty-three  killed,  eigfa^- 
nine  wounded,  and  eighty-six  taken  prisoners. 
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erected  ou  it  for  flanking  the  principal  attack. 
General  FrSre's  division  of  the  Catalonian  army 
joined  the  besiegers  on  the  22d,  and  on  the 
seventh  night  of  the  siege^  the  covert-way  was 
crowned  even  before  the  batteries  were  completed^ 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  considered  rather 
singular  in  the  history  oJT  sieges.  The  Spaniards 
having  by  repeated  sallies^  endeavoured^  in  vain^ 
ip  impede  these  operations,  Suchet  succeeded  in 
bringing  over  his  battering  cannon  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro.  On  the  20th,  the  besiegers  opened 
a  fire  from  the  batteries,  which  in  two  hours 
silenced  all  opposition ;  on  the  same  night  they 
got  possession  of  the  teie  du  pohi ;  and  on  the 
31st,  the  miners  began  their  subterraneous  opera- 
tions. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1811,  a  white  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  castle,  and  proposals  were  sent  by 
the  governor  to  General  Suchet,  offering  to 
ovacuate  the  town,  on  condition  of  the  garrison 
being  permitted  to  retire  to  Taragona,  or  to 
surrender  on  conditions  in  fifteen  days,  if  the 
place  should  not  be  relieved.  These  proposals 
were  instantly  rejected,  and  the  firing  recom- 
menced, by  which  a  considerable  breach  was 
effected  in  the  wall  on  the  2d.*  The  French 
troops  had  now  established  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  ditch,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
the  assault,  when  fresh  proposals  arrived  from 
the  governor,  offering  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
On  the  same  day,   the  garrison,   amounting  to 
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7^800,  marched  out  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the 
French  by  this  conquest^  obtained  possession .  of 
177  pieces  of  ordnance^  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition.  The  behaviour  of  the  governor  in 
his  defence  of  this  important  place,  not  equalling 
the  expectations  with  which  his  former  conduct 
had  inspired  the  Spaniards,  he  was  sentenced 
to  suffer  death  by  a  court-martial ;  aud  beheaded 
in  effigy  in  the  market-place  of  Tarragona* 
Col  de  Balaguer  was  lost  a  few  days  after 
this  by  treachery  or  cowardice; — ^and  at  the 
commencement  of  1811,  of  all  their  fortresses^ 
Tarragona  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  remained'  unbroken,  and  a  new  impulse  was 
communicated  to  the  exertions  of  the  people  by 
the  meeting  of  the  Cortes.  This  august  assembly, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  bulwark  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Spain,  had  nearly  fallen  into  disuse  since 
the  time  of  Philip  IL,  having  only,  been  called 
together  as  a  matter  of  form  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  monarch.  Every  eye  was  fixed  with  eager 
expectation  on  the  approaching  important  event  i 
and  as  it  was  now  fully  manifest  that  Spain  con- 
tained the  elements  of  an  irresistible  military  force, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Cortes  would  prQTe  that 
spirit  which  should  reduce  the  chaotic  mass  to 
form,  and  serve  as  a  focus  to  collect,  retain,  and 
send  forth  iu  every  direction  the  scattered  rays  of 
patriotism.      The  peculiar  circumstances  of   the 
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nation  at  this  moment^  and  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting  added  still  greater  interest  to  the 
approaching  scene.  While  their  country  ivas 
OTer-run  by  myriads  of  their  cruel  invaders^  the' 
only  place  in  which  the  Cortes  could  assemble 
with  any  degree  of  security  was  a  peninsula  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  kingdom^  and  even 
there  they  were  within  hearing  of  the  guns  of  the 
enemy. 

The  plan  for  electing  the  deputies  embraced  at 
once  established  forms^  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  and  the  future  conyenience  of 
election.  Every  city  that  had  sent  a  deputy  to 
the  last  Cortes  was  also  to  send  one  to  this ;  the 
provinceB  were  to  seod  one  for  every  fifty  thousand 
persons^  according  to  the  census  of  1797;  and 
where  the  excess  above  this  number  amounted  to 
more  than  twenty-five  Aousand  another  deputy 
was  chosen.  The  mode  of  election  seems  to  have 
been  complicated,  but  extremely  impartial  ;  as 
the  most  likely  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent 
undue  influence,  parochial  assemblies  were  con- 
vened, composed  of  all  the  housekeepers  in  the 
parish  above  the  age  of  twenty-five,  not  suffering 
under  any  legal  disability,  by  whom  one  elector 
was  chosen.  These  parochial  electors  aOssembled 
within  eight  days  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district, 
and  formed  a  Junta,  over  which  the  Corregidor 
and  Bishop,  or  some  other  high  ecclesiastic  pre- 
sided. From  this  Junta  was  chosen  one  or  more 
electors  for  the   district^  according  to  its  extent 
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and  population.  The  electors  thus  chosen  by  the 
respective  districts  repaired  to  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  or  province^  where  the  final  election 
took  place,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  Superior  Junta,  the  Archbishop  or  Bishop, 
Re<;ent,  Intendant,  and  Corregidor  of  the  city, 
and  a  secretary.  The  deputy  proposed  should  be 
a  native  of  the  province:  nobles,  plebeians,  and 
secular  priests  were  equally  eligible,  and  no  other 
qualification  was  required,  than  that  he  should  be 
above  twenty-five,  of  good  repute,  and  not  actu- 
ally the  salaried  servant  of  any  individual  or 
body.  The  first  step  was  to  elect  three  persons 
successively,  and  it  was  required  that  half  the 
electors  diould  vote  for  the  same  person-^the 
three  names*  were  then  placed  in  an  urn,  and  he 
whose  lot'  was  drawn  became  the  deputy  to  the 
Cortes.  A  fourth  was  then  to  be  elected,  whose 
name  was  submitted  to  the  lot  with  the  two  that 
remained  undrawn,  and  this  was  repeated  till  the 
whole  number  of  deputies  for  the  province  was 
chosen.  Supplementary  deputies,  to  fill  any 
vacancies  which  might  be  occasioned  by  death, 
were  then  chosen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three.  The  whole  number  of  provincial  deputies 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eight,  and  that  of 
supplementaries  to  sixty-eight.  The  city  elections 
were  conducted  in  nearly  a  similar  manner,  and 
twenty-six  deputies  were  added  to  represent  the 
Spanish  colonies  pro  tempore^  who  were  to  be 
chosen  from  amongst  the  natives  of  the  colonies 
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re)sident  in  Spain.  All  these  proceedings  were 
accompanied  by  religious  ceremonies.  It  was 
intended  that  the  bishops  and  grandees  should 
assemble  in  afk  upper  house,  but  this  was  not 
afterwards  carried  into  effect.  The  elections  took 
place  even  in  those  provinces  occupied  by  the 
French ;  and  in  some  instances  they  were  carried 
on  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  critical  state  of  Cadiz  had  delayed  the 
convocation  of  the  Cortes  for  a  considerable*<ime 
after  the  period  which*  had  been  originally  ap* 
pointed ;  but  oh  the  24th  of  September  its  Session 
was  opened  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  a  hall  in  the  Palace  of  the  Regency  being 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  military  were 
under  arms,  and  the  whole  Assembly,  preceded 
by  the  Regents,  went  in  grand  procession  to  the 
parochial  church,  where  mass  was  performed  by 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  The 
Bishop  of  Orense  then  addressed  the  deputies,  in 
a  solemn  discourse,  on  the  important  functions 
which  they  were  about  to  undertake.  After  this 
an  oath  was  administered  to  the  deputies,  by 
which  they  engaged  to  preserve  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other — to  preserve  the  Spanish 
nation  in  its  integrity,  and  to  omit  no  means  of 
delivering  it  from  its  unjust  oppressors — to  pre- 
•serve  to  Ferdinand  YII.  and  his  legitimate  succes- 
sera  all  his  dominions,  and  to  make  every  exertion 
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to  release  him  from  his  captivity — and^  fioally^  to 
discharge  failhfuUy  and  lawfully  the  trust  reposed 
in  them   by  the   nation,    observing  the   laws  of 
Spain,  but  changing,  varying,  and  modifying  such  . 
as  required  to  be  altered  for  the  general  good. 

The  Regents  and  Deputies  now  retuined  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Cortes,  where  the  former  seated  them- 
selves on  a  throne,  under  which  was  placed  a 
portrait  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  Bishop  of  Orense 
again  addressed  the  Assembly,  on  the  perilous 
state  of  the  cotintry,  and  the  arduous  duties  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  discharge.  The  Regents 
then  quitted  the  Hall^  leaving  a  written  paper 
upon  the  table. 

After  choosing  a  President  and  Secretary,  the 
Cortes  heard  the  paper  read  which  the  Regents 
had  left.  It  stated  that  they  had  accepted  the 
executive  power  only  till  tlie  assembling  of  the 
Cortes;  and  they  now  called  upon  that  body  to 
appoint  such  a  government,  as  they  deemed  best 
adapted  to  the  critical  circumstajices  of  the  Mo- 
narchy. A  declaration  was  then  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  to  the  following  purport — That  the 
General  and  Extraordil^ary  Cortes  of  the  Spanish 
nation  were  now  legally  assembled,  and  that  the 
national  sovereignty  resided  in  them — that  they 
proclaimed  and  swore  anew,  that  Ferdinand  YIL 
was  their  only  lawful  King,  and  they  declared  null 
and  void  the  cession  of  the  crown  which  he  was 
said  to  have  made  in  favour  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
as  being  extorted  by  injustice  and  violence^  but 
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chiefly  because  it  had  been  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation.  They  declared  themselves 
to  be  the  Legislative  power  of  the  nation,  and 
they  continued  the  authority  of  the  Regency  as 
the  Executive,  until  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent government,  on  condition  that  they  should 
come  into  the  Hall,  and  swear  to  obey  the  decrees 
of  the  Cortes,  and  the  Constitution  which  it  might 
hereafter  establish.  The  persons  of  the  Deputies 
were  declared  inviolable,  and  all  the  established 
authorities,  civil,  military,  and  judicial,  were  for 
the  present  confirmed,  on  their  taking  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Cortes. 

The  Bishop  of  Orense  refused  to  take  the  oath 
proposed  by  the  Assembly,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  X^e 
other  four  Regents,  however,  entered  the  Hall 
about  midnight,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Cortes  3  but  they  only  retained  their  power  a  few  - 
weeks,  their  own  desire  to  resign  the  cares  of 
government  being  assigned  as  the  reason  of  this 
change.  The  new  Regency  consisted  of  only  three 
members,  viz.  General  Blake,  Don  Pedro  Agar, 
a  naval  officer  and  Director-General  of  the  Aca- 
demies of  the  Royal  Marine  Guards,  and  Don 
Gabriel  Ciscar,  Governor  of  Carthagena.  Blake 
and  Cisc^ar  being  absent,  their  places  were  supplied 
ad  interim  by  the  Marquis  del  Castelar,  and  Don 
Jose  Maria  Puiz.  It  was  now'  resolved  that  the 
Cortes   should   have  the    title  of  Majesty,    and 
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the  Regency  that  of  Highness^  till  the  arrival  of 
Ferdinand  VII. 

One  of  the  first  legislative  acts  of  this  assembly 
vfSLS  to  raise  a  new  levy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,    and   to  provide    means    for    the 
equipment  and  subsistence  of   all  the    patriotic 
armies. — Another  decree  declared  the  marriage  of 
a  King  of  Spain,  his  abdication,  or  alienation  of 
property  to  be  unlaw  ftil,  without  the  consent  of 
the  nation.     Nor  were   the   Cortes  negligent   in 
their    exertion^}  to  ameliorate    the    condition   of 
the  people,  by  securing  their  civil   and  judicial 
liberties.     On  the  ISth  of  October,  Arguelles,  the 
Deputy   for   Asturias,    moved   that  a    committee 
should  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
.momentous  subject  of  the   liberty  of  the  press. 
The   motion  was  discussed  with  much  animation 
and  good  sense,  and  the  arguments  of  the  friends 
of  .rational  liberty  in  the  Cortes  may  be  deduced 
from  the  following  extract  ffom  the  speech  of  the 
mover : — *^  Whatever  light,"  said  he,  "  has  spread 
itself  over  Europe,  has  sprung  from  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  nations  have  risen  in  proportion  as 
that  liberty  has  been  more  or  less  complete  amongst 
them;    while  others,    bedarkened   by   ignorance, 
and  fettered  by  despotism  and  superstition,  have 
sunk  in  the  same  proportion.    8pain^  I  grieve  to 
say,  is  one  of  these.     Let  us  look  at  the  events  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  shall  see  the  porten- 
tous eifects  of  this  arm,  to  whose    power  that  of 
the  .sword  has  always  yielded.     By  its  influence  we 
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s$aw  the  chains  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  French 
nation  ;  a  sanguinary  faction  obtained  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  the  French  government  began  to  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  which  it  had 
pioclaimed*  After  having  solemnly  and  by  accla-^ 
mation  declared^  that  the  French  Republic 
renounced  all  conquests,  they  gave  orders  for  the 
incorporation  of  Sa,voy;.  the  conduct  of  the 
Republic  uniformly  contradicted  the  principles  of 
the  National  Assembly,  both  in  respect  to  the 
states  which  they  occupied  and  their  allies.  If^  at, 
that  time,  we  had  enjoyed  a  well  regulated  liberty 
of  the  press,  Spain  would  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  what  was  the  political  situation  of  France,  when 
she  celebrated  the  infamous  peace  of  Basle.  Our 
government,  directed  by  a  favourite,  as  stupid 
as  he  was  corrupt,  was  incapable  of  understanding 
the  interests  of  Spain;  it  abandoned  itself  with 
blind  subserviency  to  all  the  successive  govern- 
ments of  France  ;  and  from  the  Convention  to  the 
Empire,  we  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
revolution,  always  in  the  closest  alliance,  till  the 
unhappy  moment  in  which  we  saw  our  strong 
places  taken,  and  the  armies  of  the  perfidious 
invaders  in  the  heart  of  Spain.  Till  that  moment 
it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  speak  of  the 
French  government  with  less  submission  than  of 
our  own,  and  not  to  admire  Bonaparte  was  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes.  In  those  miserable  days  the 
seeds,  were  sown,  and  we  are  now  reaping  the 
bitter  fruits.     Look  round  the  world!  England  is 
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the  only  nation  we  shall  find  free  from  these 
horrors;  the  energy  of  her  government  has  done 
much,  but  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  done  more. 
By  that  means  wise  and  virtuous  men  were  able  to 
diffuse  the  antidote  faster  than  the  French  could 
administer  the  poison;  and  the  information  which 
the  people  enjoyed  by  means  of  the  press^  made 
them  see  the  dangers,  and  taught  them  how  to 
avoid  them."  The  discussion  terminated  by  a 
decree  empowering  all  individuals  and  public 
bodies  to  publish  their  political  (not  religious) 
sentiments,  with  the  exception  of  defamatory 
libels^  works  subversive  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  monarchy,  and  those  that  were  contrary  to 
public  decorum  and  good  morals.  For  religious 
works  a  Supreme  Junta  of  Censorship  was 
established.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  proceed, 
ings  of  the  Cortes  should  be  published  in  the 
public  journals. 

Another  popular  measure  of  the  Cortes  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  for  framing  a  law 
similar  to  the  English  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
Much  of  their  attention  was  occupied  by  the  state 
of  the  colonies  in  South  America,  where  a  civil 
war  had  already  broken  out.  On  the  29th  of 
September  a  self-denying  ordinance  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  which  enacted.  That  no  member 
of  the  Cortes  should,  during  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  or  for  a  year  afterwards,  accept  for 
himself,  or  solicit  for  any  person,  any  pension,  or 
place  of  honor  or  emolument,  except  such  persons 
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as  by  age  or  rank  were  accustomed  to  succeed  in 
military^  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  bodies,  according 
to  the  rules  or  statutes.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  Cortes  displayed  their  grateful  sense  of 
the  assistance  which  had  been  afforded  to  their 
country  by  Great  Britain,  by  decreeing  that  Spain 
should  erect  a  monument  to  George  III.  and  the 
British  nation. 

The  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a  free 
Constitution,  which  these  first  acts  of  the  Cortes 
intimated,  filled  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  with 
the  most  joyful  anticipations.  The  galleries  being 
open  to  the  public,  it  became  the  chief  amusement 
of  Cadiz  to  listen  to  -  the  debates ;  while  the 
journals  that  reported  them  were  perused  with 
avidity  by  all  classes,  and  in  all  the  public  places 
and  squares  persons  were  to  be  seen  reading  them 
aloud  to  groups  of  bye-standers.  King  Joseph 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  effects  which  he 
had  reason  to  dread  from  these  patriotic  proceed- 
ings. He  promised  also  to  convoke  the  Cortes, 
organized  volunteer  companies,  and  formed  some 
regular  regiments  of  Spaniards,  from  amongst 
those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
They  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
JurameniadoSy  but  he  soon  found  that  he  could 
place  so  little  dependence  on  them,  that  he 
ordered  them  to  be  marched  into  France. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 


Preparations  of  Lord  Wellington  for  the  Defence  of  Portugal. — 
Grant  of  the  British  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  Portuguese. — 
Ahle  Speech  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  upon  this  occasion^ — 
The  French  make  great  Preparations  for  the  Conquest  of  Por- 
tugal.— The  Command  of  the  Army  is  conferred  upon  Marshal 
Masseneu — Astoiga    surrenders    to   General   Junot — Siege   of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo. — Position  of  Lord  Wellington's  Army. — Cm- 
dad  Rodrigo  is  forced  to  capitulate,  after  an  heroic  Defence. — 
The  French  lay  Siege  to  Almeida. — Massena  addresses  a  Pro- 
clamation to   the  Portuguese,    filled  with  reproaches  of   the 
English. — Positions  of  the  Allied  Army. — Action  on  the  Coa 
between  a  French  Corps  and  the  Divisionof  General  Crawford. — 
A  dreadful  Accident  occasions  the  speedy  Surrender  of  Almeida 
to  the  Enemy. — Lord  Wellington  encourages  the  Portuguese  to 
a  vigorous  Defence. — Firm  and  judicious  Conduct  of  the  Portu- 
guese Regency. — Massena  enters  Portugal,  and  Lord  Wellington 
retreats  through  ^the  Valley  of  the  Mondego. — Brilliant   Ma- 
noeuvres of  the  British  General,  who  takes  post  on  the  Sierra 
de  Bttsaco. — Gallant  Conduct  of  the  Portuguese  ^lilitia,  and 
Patriotism  of  the  Peasantry. — Battle  of  Busaco,  and  Defeat  of 
the  French. — Massena  enters  Coimbra,  and  Lord  Wellington 
retires  to  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. — While  Massena  conti- 
nues the  Pursuit  of  the  Allies,  Col.  Trant  re-captures  Coimbra^ 
and  takes  Five  Thousand  Prisoners. — The  further  Progress  of  the 
French  is  completely  checked  at  Torres  Vedras. — Description 
of  those  celebrated  Lines. — Sufferings  of  Massena's  Army  from 
want  of  Provisions. — The    French  fall  back  to  Santarem. — 
Vigour  and  Activity  of  Lord  Wellington. — Relative  situation  of 
ihe  Hostile  Armies  at  the  Close  of  the  Year. 
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JLfuRiNG  the  progress  of  those  events  in  Spain, 
which  have  been  narrated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, occurrences  of  an  equally  important  character 
took  place  in  the  other  kingdom  of  the  Peninsula. 
Lord  Wellington  was  convinced  by  the  result  of 
the  last  campaign,  that  he  could^  under  present 
circumstances,  render  no  effectual  assistance  to 
the  Spanish  cause.  He  was  also  aware  that 
Napoleon,  freed  by  fhe  peace  with  Austria  from 
those  additional  cares  which  had  for  a  short  time 
distracted  his  attention,  would  now  bend  all  his 
force  to  thecomplete  subjugation  of  the  Penfnsula, 
and  that  his  utmost  efforts  would  be  exerted  to 
destroy  the  English  army,  which  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  To  render 
these  vaunted  projects  abortive,  and  to  defend  a 
country  (from  whence  he  had  already  twice  driven 
the  invaders)  with  all  the  ability  which  skill  and 
valour  could  supply,  occupied  the  attention  of  this 
illustrious  commander  during  a  long  period  of 
apparent  inactivity. 

Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Marshal 
Beresford,  the  Portuguese  army  had  been  raised 
from  the  lowest  condition  of  military  degradation 
to  a  state  of  discipline  which  enabled  them  to 
fight  in  the  same  ranks  with  British  troops  ;  while 
no  means  were  neglected  which  were  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  every  defensible  post.  Nor  was 
the  British  nation  slow  in  administering  pecuniary 
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assistance,  the  Parliament  of  1810  having  voted 
SSO^OOO/.towards  the  maiutenance  of  the  Portu* 
guese  army^  though  many  in  both  Houses  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  Peninsula^  at  this  time, 
utterly  hopeless;  and  it  was  even  recommended  by 
some  that  the  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from    Portugal    altogether.    The    arguments    of 
these  desponding  characters  were  ably  combatted 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Marquis  Wellesley,  who 
affirmed^    that  Portugal    was  the  most  material 
military  position  that  could  be  occupied  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Spain ;   and  though  he  was 
free    to    admit    that    great    disasters  had  lately 
befallen  the  Spanish  cause^  yet  they  were  far  from 
sinking  his  mind  into  despair.     What  advantage, 
he  asked^  could  be  derived  from  casting  over  our 
own  counsels    and    the   hopes  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  the  hue  and  complexion  of  despondency  ? 
To  tell  that  the  hour  of  their  fate  was  arrived ; 
that  all  attempts  to  assist  them  or  inspirit  their 
exertions  were  now  of  no  avail;  and  that  they  must 
1k>w    the    neck    and    submit  to  the  yoke  of   a 
merciless  invader?  This  indeed,  would  be  to  strew 
the  conqueror's  path  with  flowers,  to  prepare  the 
t¥ay  for  his  triumphal  march  to  the  throne  of  the 
two  kingdoms.    He  declared  that  whatever  dis- 
asters had  befallen  the  Spaniards  they  were  not 
imputable  to  the  people;   that  their  spirit  was 
excellent,  and  he  still  ventured  to  hope  that  it 
would  prove  unconquerable.     He    ascribed   all 
their  defeats  and  disasters  to  the  imbecillity  or 
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treachery  of  that  vile  and  wretched  government^ 
which  first  opened  the  breach  through  which  the 
enemy  entered  into  the  heart  of  Spain;  that 
delivered  into  hostile  hands  all  the  fortresses  of 
that  country;  and  betrayed  her  people  defenceless 
and  unarmed  into,  the  power  of  a  perfidious  foe* 
His  Lordship  exhorted  the  House  not  to  contribute 
to  the  accomplishment  of  what  that  government 
had  so  inauspiciously  begun,  by  adopting  any 
resolution  that  could  justify  Portugal  in  relaxing 
her  exertions,  or  Spain  in  considering  her  cause 
hopeless.  Happily  for  the  Peninsula  and  for 
Europe,  the  wise  and  manly  admonitions  of  the 
Noble  Marquis  had  their  due  effect;  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  long-protracted  contest  which 
ensued,  the  British  Government  may  be  said  to 
have  acted  in  full  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
the  great  bod>  of  the  nation. 

After  his  retreat  from  Talavera,  Lord  Welling- 
ton stationed  his  army  for  near  three  months  on 
the  frontiers  of  Spain  between  Madrid  and  Bada- 
joz.  The  disasters  which  occurred  in  Old  Castile 
at  the  cloi»e  of  the  campaign,  and  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  army,  (near  nine  thousand  being  on 
the  sick-list)  rendered  a  retreat  to  the  north  of 
the  Tagus  necessary,  and  they  took  up  a  favour- 
able position  on  the  frontiers  of  Beira,  where  the 
sick  rapidly  recovered,  and  the  allied  forces 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  by 
the  junction  of  several  well-disciplined  regiments 
of  Portuguese.     In  the  month  of  February,  the 
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combined  army  occupied  an  extended  line  from 
Oporto  to  Santarem,  including  Lamego,  Coimbra^ 
Yizeu,  and  Abrantes;  ivhile  General  Hill  de- 
scended the  Guadiana  to  keep  in  check  a  body  of 
the  enemy  who  had  appeared  before  Badajoz. 

The  French  commenced  their  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Portugal  early  in  the  year^  and  the 
expedition  was  planned  on  a  scale  of  much 
greater  mangnitude  than  any  of  the  former 
attempts  for  the  conquest  of  that  country.  Their 
army  consisting  of  three  corps  under  Ney^  Junot^ 
and  Regnier^  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men, 
and  the  supreme  command  was  conferred  on  Mar- 
shal Massena,  (the  Prince  of  Essling,)  whom  his 
master  had  distinguished  by  the  flattering  title  of 
the  favourite  Child  of  Victory.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  provinces 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  his  army  was  denominated 
the  Army  of  Portugal,  and  it  has  been  in- 
sinuated that  his  success  was  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  crown  of  that  country. 

At  a  Council  of  War,  held  in  Salamanca  during 
the  preceding  year^  the  French  had  determined  to 
commence  their  operations  by  laying  siege  .to 
Ciudad  Rodrtgo,  the  reduction  of  which  would 
cut  off  the  only  communication  that  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Patriots,  between  the  Spanish 
government  and  the  northern  provinces.  This 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  siege  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Almeida,  the  capture  of  which  would 
open  an  entrance  into  Portugal.      Former  experi- 
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ence  had^  jbowever,  taught  them  the  necessity  of 
keeping  open  the  communications  in  their  rear; 
and  while  General  Bonnet  took  possession  of 
Oviedo^  the  capital  of  Asturias,  Junot^  on  the 
2Ist  of  Marcli^  invested  Astorga,  with  a  division 
of  twelve  thousand  men:  but,  notwithstanding 
the  garrison  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of  that 
number,  and  the  fortiBcatiohs  were  not  calculated 
for  resisting  a  regular  force,  the  town  was  bravely 
defended.  The  vigorous  exertions  of  Santocildes, 
the  governor,  so  retarded  the  enemy's  batteries, 
that  a  month  elapsed  before  the  bombardment 
commenced.  On  the  20th  of  April  a  fire  was 
opened  on  the  place  from  three  batteries,  and  a 
breach  was  speedily  effected  by  the  Puerto  de 
Hierro  ;  but  the  Spaniards  pulled  down  a  house, 
which  served  as  a  formidable  trench,  and  every 
menacing  summons  of  the  enemy  was  rejected. 
The  bombardment  was  continued  till  the  cathedral 
and  a  whole  street  in  the  suburbs  were  set  on  fire, 
when  Junot,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  confusion  thus 
created,  assaulted  the  breach  with  two  thousand 
men;  but  he  was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of 
three-fourths  of  his  storming  party.  The  brave 
governor,  however,  could  profit  little  by  this 
success,  as  he  had  only  thirty  rounds  of  cartridges 
left  for  his  men,  and  eight  for  the  artillery. 
During  the  night  the  French  mride  a  lodgment  at 
the  foot  of  the  breach.  Want  of  an;munition 
rendering  all  further  resistance  impracticable,  and 
the  strength  of  the  enemy's   cavalry  precluding 
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every  possibility  of  escape,  a  Council  of  War 
determined  on  capitulating,  and  the  garrison  were 
permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 

Ney,  at  this  period,    had  his  head-quarters  at 
Salamanca,  and  Regnier  at  Merida.     Before  the 
end  of  April  several  French  divisions  were  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  the  place  was  completely 
invested.     Several  smart  skirmishes  preceded  this 
event,  in  one  of  which  the  British  came  in  contact 
with  the  enemy  for  the  first  time  since  the  battle 
of  Talavera;  four  companies  of  the  9Sth  repulsing 
an  attack  of  six  hundred  French  on  their  post  at 
^arba  del  Puerco.      Lord  Wellington's  force  did 
not  at  this  tim^  exceed  fifty  thousand  meo^   one 
half  of  whom  were  Portuguese,  and  he  knew  he 
could  not  act  against  an  enemy  so  greatly  superior, 
without  incurring  the  most  imminent  danger.     He 
had   laid   down   a  plan   for  the  preservation  of 
Portugal;  and  from  this  plan  he  was  resolved  that 
no  circumstances,  however  painful  to  his  feelings, 
or  apparently  derogatory  to  his  military  reputation, 
should  cause  him  to  deviate.    His  army  was  formed 
into  five  divisions.      The  first  of    these,    under 
General  Spencer,  lay  at  Celorico,   about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  grand  French  army.     Ge- 
neral Hill's  division,  posted  in  the  mountains  at 
Portalegre,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana, 
looked  down  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  :  the  third 
division,   commanded  by  General  Cole,   was  sta* 
tioned  at  Guarda.    Picton's  corps  was  at  Pinhell; 
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and  the  light  division,  under  General  Crawford^ 
was  continually  shifting  its  position,  mid-way 
between  the  principal  corps  of  the  British  army 
at  Guarda,  and  the  French  lines  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  The  Portuguese  army,  under  General 
Beresford,  did  not  join  Lord  Wellington  till  the 
end  of  July. 

Guarda  is  accounted  the  strongest  position  in 
Portugal,  being  situated  among  the  mountains  of 
the  Sierra  d'Estrellas,  which  rise  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  roads  leading  to  it  are  over  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  while  an  army  could  be  fed  there,  it 
might  set  the  whole  power  of  France  at  defiance. 
On  the  line  of  retreat  to  Lisbon  were  the  strong 
positions  of  Covilha,  Castello  Branco,  Villa  Yelha, 
Santarem,  and  Abrantes.  The  greater  part  of 
the  French  army  lay  in  the  great  plain  under  the 
mountains  where  the  British  and  Portuguese  were 
encamped.  In  this  plain  the  cities  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  situated. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  considered  a  fortress  only 
of  the  third  order ;  it  possessed  no  bomb-proofs, 
and  was  commanded  from  many  points.  The  po- 
pulation was  estimated  at  ten  thousand,  and  the 
garrison  amounted  to  five  thousand,  commanded 
by  Don  Andres  Pereas  de  Herrasti,  a  veteran  of 
distinguished  bravery  and  patriotism.  Ney 
opened  the  trenches  before  the  place  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June;  but  his  army  had  previously 
suffered  considerably  from  the  artillery  of   the 
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town,  as  well  as  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  Don 
Julian  Sanchez  and  other  Guerilla  leaders.  On 
the  24th  Massena  took  the  command^  and  from 
that  period  till  the  28th  a  constant  fire  was  kept 
up  by  the  besiegers,  froiti  fortyTsix  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery.  A  very  extensive  breach  being 
made  in  the  walls,  the  garrison  was  summoned  to 
surrender;  but  the  governor  replied,  that  after 
forty-nine  years  service  he  knew  his  military  duties^ 
and  whenever  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary^ 
he  would  then  apply  for  terms.  The  inhabitants 
seemed  anxious  to  emulate  the  example  of  Sara- 
gossa  and  Gerona,  and  while  their  houses  were  iii 
flames,  even  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
seen  carrying  ammunition  and  refreshments  to  the 
troops  amidist  the  hottest  fire.  The  enemy  were 
driven  with  considerable  loss  from  several  of  their 
posts  in  the  suburbs ;  but  when  all  hope  of  holding 
out  much  longer  had  failed,  Don  Julian  Sanchez, 
with  his  band  of  heroes,  broke  through  the  French 
lines,  and  effected  his  escape,  carrying  off  with 
him  some  prisoners. 

The  strength  of  the  enemy,  however,  at  length 
overcame  all  opposition,  anil  on  the  2d  of  July  a 
practicable  breach  was  made  in  the  Baluarte  del 
Rey.  The  Spaniards  determined  to  defend  the 
breach  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  the  besiegers 
were  unwilling  to  commence  the  a^^sault^  till  the 
works  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  would 
enable  them  to  bring  forward  an  overwhelming 
force.       This    was    at    length    accomplibbed    by 
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mining.  The  enemy  having  made  two  mines 
under  the  curtain  of  the  wall^  and  one  under  the 
counterscarp,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  the  counterscarp  blew  up,  and  a  breach 
was  made  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  permit  carts 
to  ascend  from  the  glacis.  From  this  moment  an 
incessant  fire  was  maintained  by  the  besiegers  for 
twelve  hours,  and  thirty  thousand  men  marched  to 
the  foot  of  the  breach  to  commence  the  assault. 
During  these  dreadful  preparations,  the  universal 
cry  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  to  beat  back  the 
assailants  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  but  the  brave 
Governor  and  Junta  of  Castile,  who  resided  in 
the  town,  perceiving  now  that  further  resistance 
could  only  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
remaining  inhabitants,  a  white  flag  was  held  out  at 
the  moment  the  enemy  were  about  to  ascend  the 
breach.  The  Spanish  officer  who  planted  it 
immediately  repaired  to  Massena,  and  presented 
to  him  the  articles  of  capitulation.  Massena  told 
him  that  there  was  not  time  to  ratify  the  articles, 
the  first  of  which  demanded  that  the  garrison 
should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war;  he,  however,  stated  verbally  that  he 
granted  all  the  governor  required.  The  French 
troops  who  entered  the  town,  notwithstanding  this 
promise  of  their  commander,  obliged  the  garrison 
to  deposit  their  arms  in  the  arsenal^  and  as  little 
respect  was  paid  to  the  other  stipulations.  The 
civil  officers  of  the  government  were  made  prison* 
era  of  war,  and  the  Junta  and  clergy  experienced 
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the  most  rigorous  treatment.  A  contribution  of 
1,800,000  reals  was  levied  on  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants^  who  were  also  obliged  to  work  at  the 
demolished  fortifications.  The  French  are  stated 
to  have  lost  six  thousand  men  during  the  siege, 
and  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  about  two 
thousand  fell.  Forty-two  thousand  shells  having 
been  thrown  into  the  place,  not  a  house  escaped 
injury.  During  the  last  sixteen  days  the 
garrison  expended  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  quintals  of  powder,  each  quintal  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirty- two  pounds,  and 
during  the  siege  twenty-five  thousand  shells  were 
thrown  from  the  city. 

Massena  boasted  much  of  this  conquest,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  use  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  siege,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  diasentioa 
bet!ii^een  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies,  the 
English,  who,  he  said,  had  suffered  the  fortress 
to  fall  in  their  presence,  without  making  any  effort . 
for  its  relief.  The  French  journals  were,  at  the 
same  time,  filled  with  reproaches  of  Lord 
Wellington.  They  represented  him  as  being  ever 
ready  to  desert  his  allies  in  times  of  the  greatest 
danger.  The  cries  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ciadad 
Bodrigo  were  heard  in  his  camp,  but  his  ears  were 
shut  against  them,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to 
succour  that  city,  which  was  one  of  the  last  - 
bulwarks  of  the  insurrection.  Some  English 
journalists  were  also  loud  in  condemning  the  plans 
of  the  British  general,  and  in  presaging  the  most 
fearful  disasters  as  the  inevitable  result ;  but  Lord 
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Wellingtoo^  despisiDor  alike  the  bitter  taunts  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  prognostications  or  sarcf^sms  of 
those  empirics  at  home^  who  had  ventured  to 
criticise  his  military  proceedings^  resolved^  with  a 
magnanimity  that  has  never  been  surpassed^  to 
persevere  in  that  well-digested  system  of  defence, 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  preservation  of  the 
country  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

The  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  etiabled 
Massena  to  send  a  force  to  the  relief  of  Astorga, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  blockaded  by  Ge« 
neral  Mahy.  The  fort  of  Puebla  de  Sanabria 
was,  about  the  same  period,  captured  by  the 
French  General  Serras;  but  it  was  surprized  in 
four  days  after  by  Silveira,  who  found  in  it  a 
French  eagle,  which  was  deposited  with  much 
solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Lisbon,  as  the  first 
trophy  of  the  regenerated  Portuguese. 

The  French  Commander-in-Chief  now  prepared 
to  lay  siege  to  Almeida,  previous  to   which  he 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Portuguese,  filled 
with  vauntings  of  his  own  strength,  and  contempt 
for  that  of  his  opponents.     The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  he  said,  had  placed  under  his  orders  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  to 
take  possession  of  the  kingdom^  and  expel  the 
English,  their  pretended    friends,  whom  he  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  locusts,  that  consumed  their 
property,  blasted  their  harvests,  and  palsied  their 
efibrts.     His  master  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
them  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.    To  the 
insidious  counsels  of  England  he  attributeci  all 
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their  sufferings.  The  King  of  England^  he  said, 
was  actuated  by  narrow  and  selfish  purposes^  while 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  governed  by 
principles  of  universal  philanthropy.  The  En- 
glish put  arms  into  their  hands  which  they  did 
not  know  how  to  use.  If  they  accepted  his  offers^ 
he  would  instruct  them  to  turn  those  arms  to  the 
annihilation  of  their  real  foes.  He  told  them  that 
resistance  was  vain^  and  asked  contemptuously  if 
the  feeble  army  of  the  British  General  could 
expect  to  oppose  any  barrier  to  the  victorious 
legions  of  the  Emperor  ?  Finally,  he  gave  them 
the  choice  of  meeting  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war, 
seeing  their  country  desolated,  their  villages  in 
flames,  and  their  cities  plundered,  or  to  accept  an 
honourable  and  happy  peace,  which  would  obtain 
for  them  every  blessing. 

The  Portuguese,  however,  manifesting  equal 
disreg^ard  of  the  promises  or  threats  of  their 
powerful  enemy,  Massena  prepared  to  pursue  his 
ulterior  operations.  Strong  bodies  of  French 
troops  were  sent  out  about  the  middle  of  July  to 
reconnoitre  Lord  Wellington's  army,  whose  head- 
quarters were,  at  this  time,  at  Alverca.  The 
position  of  the  allies  embraced  a  defensive  line  of 
thirty  miles  along  the  frontier  mountains  of  Beira; 
but  as  the  line  formed  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
points  were  not  distant  from  each  other  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length.  The  infantry  extended  from 
Celorico  to  Guarda  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
to  Fort  Conception,  one  of  the  outworks  of 
Almeida.    The  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  Coa, 
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tit  Sabugal^  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Concep- 
tion. 

While  Regnier  was  detached  to  take  possession 
of  Penamacor  and  Monsanto^  Massena  proceeded 
to  invest  Almeida^  a  place  of  great  importance  both 
from  its  strength  and  sitaation.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Lisbon^  and  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountainous  plain^  which  is 
divided  by  an  immense  glen^  containing  in  its 
sinuosities  the  rapid  river  Coa^  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  the  town.  The  castle  and  magazines 
were  bomb-proof^  and  the  garrison  consisted  of 
five  thousand  men^  chiefly  Portuguese,  under 
Brigadier-General  Cox.  Fort  Conception  was 
abandoned  and  blown  up  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy;  but  General  Crawford,  with  three 
thousand  two  hundred  British  and  eleven  hundred 
Portuguese,  continued  to  occupy  a  position  near 
Almeida,  his  cavalry  out-posts  forming  a  semi- 
circle in  front  of  the  town*  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  July  General  Crawford  was  attacked 
by  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  seven 
thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry, 
with  the  view  of  cutting  off  his  division  from  the 
main  army.  The  centre  of  the  picquets,  sup- 
ported by  the  14th  light  dragoons  and  two  guns, 
were  compelled  to  retire  very  early,  and  fifteen 
squadrons  of  the  enemy's  horse,  with  seven 
thousand  infantry,  crossed  a  rivulet  and  formed, 
with  artillery  in  their  front,  while  other  troops 
were  advancing  on  the  right  flank  of  the  British, 
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in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from  a  bridge^ 
ivhich  was  the  only  practicable  road  for  artillery 
and  cavalry.      General  Crawford  perceiving  that 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  investment  of 
Almeida,   ordered  all  his  troops  to  retire  across 
the  bridge,  except  those  on  the  right,   who  were 
directed  to  protect  this  movement  by  opposing  the 
enemy  coming  from  Junca  as  long  as  possible. 
These  orders  were  literally  obeyed  by  the  43d  and 
05th  regiments,  who  were  stationed  in  front  of  the 
bridge,   and  repulsed  several  attacks  of  a  vastly 
superior  foe  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,    with 
great  slaughter.      They  gallantly  maintained  the 
post  until  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  remainder 
of  the  division  having  passed  the  Coa,  these  brave 
regiments  also  retired,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
gun,    or  a  trophy  of  any  description.      In  this 
action  the  casualties  in  General  Crawford's  divi- 
sion amounted  to  about  three  hundred,  while  that 
of  the  enemy  was  considered  to  have  been  much 
more  numerous. 

There  was  now  no  farther  obstruction  to  the 
complete  investment  of  Almeida.  A  summons  to 
surrender  having  been  rejected  by  the  governor, 
the  besiegers  proceeded  in  their  operations ;  and 
on  the  l^th  of  August  the  trenches  were  opened. 
In  the  night  between  the  24th  and  25th  the  second 
parallel  was  opened  in  the  rock,  within  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  the  place,  and 
on  the  26th  a  tremendous  fire  commenced  on  the 
town  from  sixty-five  pieces  of  artillery,    which 
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i?as  returned  with  great  spirit  and  effect  by  the 
guns  of  the  fortress.  But  a  melancholy  accident 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  bombardment^ 
and  frustrated  the  hopes  which  the  character  of 
the  governor  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison  had 
inspired,  that  Almeida  would  have  long  delayed 
the  further  progress  of  the  enemy.  A  bomb  fell 
on  an  ammunition  waggon^  which  they  were 
loading  at  the  door  of  the  principal  magazine. 
The  fiames  instantly  communicated  to  one  hundred 
and  ^fty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  an 
explosion  took  place  which  resembled  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano.  The  besiegers  supposed  the  whole 
town  was  blown  up ;  the  castle,  cathedral,  and 
neighbouring  houses  had  disappeared ;  nine  hun- 
dred persons  were  killed,  (including  all  the 
artillery,) .  four  hundred  were  wounded,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ammunition  was  destroyed,  except 
thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder  which  were  in  the 
laboratory.  Notwithstanding  this  horrible  dis- 
aster^ Brigadier-General  Cox  appeared  disposed 
to  defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity ;  but 
finding  that  the  garrison,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, were  not  likely  .to  second  his  views,  he 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  accident 
had  enabled^ the  French  general  to  dictate.  The 
garrison  accordingly  became  prisoners  of  war, 
and  some  of  the  native  officers  with  a  fe^v  of  the 
men  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  by  the 
Marquis  d' Alorna  and  other  traitorous  Portuguese. 
The    remainder  of   the    regulars   were    sent    to 
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France^  and  twelve  hundred  of  the  militia  were 
compelled  to  serve  as  pioneers  to  the  French 
army. 

During  the  siege  of  Almeida,  the  few  traitors 
who  had  joined  the  invaders  of  Portugal^  were 
actively  engaged  in  seconduig  the  proclamation  of 
Massena,  by  using  all  their  influence  to  persuade 
their  countrymen  to  submission.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  few  villages  on  the  frontiers  of  Beira  were 
•  deceived  by  these  insidious  arts ;  but  they  quickly 
suffered  all  the  insults  and  evib  which  an  arrogant 
and  cruel  enemy  could  inflict^  and  in  a  proclama- 
tion which  Lord  Wellington  published  on  the  4th 
of  August^  he  exhibited  their  sufferings  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  He  declared 
that  no  means  were  now  left  to  escape  the  evils 
which  threatened  them,  but  a  determined  and 
vigorous  resistance.  He  exhorted  them  to  ob- 
struct as  much  as  possible  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  by  removing  out  of  his  reach  all  means  of 
subsistence.  He  declared  himself  authorized  by 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  to  compel  the 
careless  and  indolent  to  preserve  their  property, 
and  save  their  country ;  and  he  gave  notice  that 
all  magistrates  who  should  remain  in  the  towns  or 
Tillages  after  having  received  orders  to  remove 
from  them,  and  all  persons  who  should  hold  any 
communication  with  the  enemy,  or  in  any  way  aid 
or  assist  them,  should  be  considered  as  traitors  to  the 
state,  and  punished  accordingly.  The  Portuguese 
Begency,  about  the  same  period,    declared   the 
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Marquis  de  Alof na  and  five  other  Nobles,  traitors 
to  the  State  and  their  property  confiscated. 

The     Portuguese    Regency    consisted    of    six 
Members,    namely  the    Bishop   of    Oporto,    the 
Marquis    Monteiro    Mor,    the     principal   Souza, 
the   Conde  de  Redondo,  S.  !QLicardo  Raymundo 
Nogueira,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  English  Ambas- 
sador. '  Admiral  Berkeley  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Portuguese  naval  force,  as 
Lord  Wellington  had  been  to  that  of  the  military 
Such    was    the    confidence    reposed    in     British 
honour   by    the     Portuguese    government:     and 
though  the  common  enemy  sought  by  every  art  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  beti¥«eu  the  two  nations, 
yet  they  continued  to  act  together  with  the  most 
perfect  unanimity,  which  gave  the  surest  pledge 
of    ultimate     success.      While    British    counsels 
guided  that  admirable  spirit  which  animated  the 
Portuguese  nation,  and  called  into  action  military 
and    financial   resources  of    which    it    had    been 
hitherto  considered  destitute,  the  Regency  encou- 
raged the  people  with  the  language  of  hope  and 
.confidence,  reminded  them  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  and  predicted  the  horrible  miseries 
by  which  submission  to  the  yoke  of  the  enemy  would 
inevitably    be  attended.      Honours    and  rewards 
were  promised   to  the  meritorious  defenders  of 
their   country;    and   a  competent   provision' was 
assigned  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  suoch  as 
had  fallen  in  battle.      They  at  the  same    time 
informed  the  people   of   the   injury    which    the 
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country  had  sustained  by  the  los9  of  Almeida ; 
but  still  they  exhorted  them  never  to  fear  an  army 
of  slaves  who  were  wasting  away  by  want  and 
desertion^  while  Wellington  headed  the  allied 
armies,  and  Beresfont  directed  the  native  troops, 
whom  his  zeal  and  abilities  had  brought  to  such  a 
complete  state  of  organization  and  discipline. 

After  the  fall  of  Alpieida^  Masseua  began  to 
concentrate  his  army,  hoping  that  he  could  bring 
against  Lord  Wellington  a  force  so  superior  as  to 
insure  the  defeat  of  the  British  General^  if  he 
should  accept  of  battle,  or  otherwise  compel  him 
to  Hy  to  his  ships.  Regnier's  division^  whiph  had 
been  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Spanish  Gstra- 
madura,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara  with  the 
view  of  turning  the  right  flank  of  the  allies,  and 
occupying  the  road  to  Lisbon  by  Casfello  Branco; 
but  this  movement  was  ably  anticipated  by  Gene- 
ral Hill,  who  crossed  the  same  river  at  Yillfi 
Yellha,  and  possessed  himself  of  that  important 
road.  Aware  of  the  enemy's  object,  and  wisely 
resolved  to  persevere  in  his  defensive  plan.  Lord 
Wellington  began  to  retreat  deliberately  towards 
Coimbra  through  the  valley  of  the  Mondego. 
This  movement  was  executed  with  auch  order,  thait 
it  was  attended  with  no  sacrifices  of  provisions  w 
stores,  and  the  men  suffered  no  more  than  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  duty.  The  inhabitants  rehired 
under  the  protection  of  the  allied  army^  and  assisted 
them  in  breaking  down  the  bridges,  desttroying 
mills,  and  laying  waste  the  surrounding  coujDitry,  in 
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order  to  place  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  enemy's  advance.  Being  joined  by  the 
diTisions  of  Generals  Hill  and  Leith,  Lord 
Wellington  took  tip  a  position  at  the  Sierra  de 
Murcella,  an  almost  inexpugnable  pos^  behind  the 
Alva,  where  he  determined  to  make  a  standi  and 
oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy. 

Two  roads  lead  from  Almeida  to  Coimbra^  one 
north  of  the  river  Mondego  by  Pinhel,  Trancoso, 
and  Yizeu  ;  and  the  other  dn  the  left  or  south  side 
by  Celoricoy  Penal Va,  and  Ponte  de  Murcella. 
To  obtain  possession  of  Coimbra,  and  the  fertile 
resources  of  the  surrounding  country,  being  a  * 
primary  object  with  Massena,  he  commenced  his 
march  ibr  that  city,  by  the  first  of  those  routes,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  and  reached  Yizeu  on  the 
19th,  passing,  according  to  the  description  given 
by  th&  French  Marshal  himself,  ^*  through  ways 
bristling  with  rocks — the  whole  country  was  a 
desert,  not  a  soul  to  be  seen,  and  every  thing  was 
removed,  destroyed,  or  abandoned.?  He  eom- 
plained  that  even  the  old  men,,  women,  and 
children  fled  before  him,  and  that  not  a  guide  was 
to  be  found.  Massena  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Yizeu  for  three  days,  to  bring  up  his  artillery  and 
baggage;  and  this  halt  afforded  Lord  Wellington 
time  to  execute  the  brilliant  and  judicious  ma- 
noeuvre of  passing  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mondego.  Massena's  design  being  now 
completely  developed.  Lord  Wellington  deter- 
mined to  take  up  a  position  which  wouliF  cover 
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Coimbra,  in  order,  at  Icast^  to  give  the  inhabitants 
an  opportunity  of  removing  their  effects.  The 
division  of  General  Hill  was  left  at  the  Ponte  de 
Murcella,  while  the  centre  and  left  of  'the  allies 
were  posted  on  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  which  extends 
from  the  Mondego  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  is 
connected  by  a  mountainous  tract  of  country  with 
the  Sierra  de  Caramula,  and  the  Sierra  de 
Murcella,  on  which  Colonel  Le  Cor's  Portuguese 
brigade  was  stationed,  to  cover  the  right  flank  of 
the  army.  The  Portuguese  cavalry  and  13th  light 
dragoons,  under  Major-General  Fane,  remained 
on  the  left  of  the  Mondego,  in  front  of  the  Alva, 
to  keep  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  check.  •  All  the 
roads  to  Coimbra  lead  over  one  or  other  of  the 
Sierras  above  mentioned. 

Massena  followed  the  movements  of  the  allied 
army,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Mondego ;  but 
still  Lord  Wellington  interposed  between  him  and 
Coimbra.  The  Portuguese  militia,  under  Colonel 
Trant,  greatly  harrassed  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  after  attacking  a  military  escort  near 
Tojal,  from  which  they  took  one  hundred  prison- 
ers, they  completely  cut  ofT  his  communication 
with  Almeida.  The  advanced  divisions  retired  as 
the  enemy  advanced,  and  on  the  26th  the  whole 
of  the  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  (with  the 
exception  already  mentioned,)  were  posted  along 
the  ridge  of  Busaco,^  extending  near  eight  miles, 

*  Busaco  had  long  been  venerated  by  the  Portugaese  as  the 
only    place    iu    the  kii^dom  where  tke   barefooted   Carmelitof 
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and  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle.  This 
movement  was  as  rapidly  performed  as  it  had  been 
ably  planned  ;  it  was  begun  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  noon  the  whole  allied  army  was 
in  battle  array. 

The  allies  had  scarcely  taken  up  their  position, 
when  Massena  appeared  with  his  whole  army  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra;  the  light  troops  were 
immediately  engaged  on  both  sides  throughout 
the  line,  and  the  French  general  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  reconnoitering  the  position 
of  his  antagonists.  He  resolved  on  itn  attack, 
probably  supposing  that  the  appearance  of  his 
itnmense  force  would  have  the  effect  of  intimi- 
dating Lord  Wellington  and  cause  him  to 
evacuate  Busaco  without  coming  to  a  general 
engagement.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  the  2d  and  6th  French  corps  under  Ney 
and  Regnier  began  to  ascend  the  mountain  ;  the 
former  being  directed  against  the  left  of  the  allies, 
and  the  latter  against  their  right :  the  8th,  with 
all  the  cavalry,  remained  in  reserve.  A  column 
of  Regnier's  corps  advanced  with  great  intrepi- 
dity, notwithstanding  the  destructive  fire  of  the 


possessed  a  convent  and  garden.  These  are  situated  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge,  about  two  miles  from  its  termination.  This 
spot  is  said  to  command  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in 
Portugal ;  and  on  the  very  summit  stands  a  cross  planted  upon 
a  basis  of  masonry  of  such  magnitude^  that  it  is  said  that  three 
thousand  carts  of  stone  were  uMd  in  the  work. 
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British  artillevy^  and  succeeded  in  gaioiog  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  where  it  began  to  form  witib  the 
greatest  regularity ;  but  the  4Sth  and  8Sth 
regiments,  with  the  8th  Portuguese,  advancing 
against  them  with  the  bayonet,  under  the  direction 
of  Major-General  Picton,  .  quickly  dispossessed 
them  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  The 
other  division  of  Regnier's  corps,  which  attacked 
further  on  the  right  by  the  road  of  Santo  Antonio 
de  Cantaro,  met  a  similar  repulse,  before  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  from  the  74th 
regiment;  and  the  arrival  of  Major-General  Leith 
with  the  3d  battalion  of  the  Royals,  the  9th,  and 
two  battalions  of  the  38tfa,  completed  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  in  this  quarter. 

Ney's  corps  was  not  more  successful  against  the^ 
left  of  the  allied  army,  where  General  Crawford's 
corps,  and  a  body  of  Portuguese  under  Brigadier- 
General  Pack  were  stationed.  One  division  only 
made  any  progress  towards  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
but  they  were  chieirged  with  such  vigour  by  the 
48fth,  52d,  and  95th  regiments,  supported  by 
Brigadier-General  Coleman's  brigade  of  Portu^ 
guese,  while  the  19th  -  Portuguese  regiment 
attacked  another  body  of  the  enemy  which  had 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  in  that  quarter,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors  General  ISimon  and  near  three 
hundred  prisoners.  The  French,  according  to  the 
British  offik'.ial  account,  left  two  thousand  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  wounded,  amongst  whom 
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were  Generals  Merle  and  Maucune,  amounted  to 
three  thousand.^  The  loss  of  the  allies  included 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty-three  killed  and  wounded, 
which  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  nations^  the  casualties  of  the 
British  being  six  hundred  and  thirty-one,  whilst 
those  of  the  Portuguese  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  twenty-two.  Majors  Smith  of  the  45th,  and 
Silver  of  the  H8th  were  the  only  field-officens 
killed :  amongst  the  wounded  were  the  Marquis 
of  Tweedale,  Lord  Filzroy  Somerset,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  C.  Campbell,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
Lieutenants-Colonel  Barclay  of  the  •52d,  and 
Williams  of  the  60th ;  Majors  Gwyn  of  the  45th, 
McGregor  of  the  88th,  and  Wurmb  of  the  King's 
German  Legion. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Busaco  was  highly 
important  to  the  safety  of  Portugal,  as  the  plan 
of  Massena,  had  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  allies 
from  the  heights,  appears  to  have  been  this. 
Having  possession  of  the  high  road,  he  could 
march  round  by  Coimbra,  cut  off  Lord  Wellington's 
communication  with  that  city,  and  thus  place  the 
allied  forces  in  a  state  of  considerable  peril 
between  his  own  army  and  the  divisions  of  Ney 
and  Regnier,  from  which  nothing  could  have 
extricated  them  but  a  decisive  victory,  or  the 
hazardous  attempt  of  passing  the  Mondego  in  the 


*  Some  accounts  have  stated  the  loss  of  the  enemy  at  double 
his  number. 
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presence  of  a  superior  enemy.  ^he  gallant 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese  troops  in  the  action^ 
confounded  the  gloomy  anticipations  in  which  too 
many  had  indulged^  that  they  wo  aid  be  found  a 
feeble  support  in  the  day  of  trial.  They  proved 
themselves  on  this  occasion  worthy  to  fight  in  the 
(B^me  ranks  with  Qritish  troops;  and  the  enemy 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  their  valour^  by  de« 
daring,  in  his  public  statements,  that  Lord 
Wellington  had  practised  a  ruse-de^guerre,  by 
dressing  English  soldiers  in  Portuguese  uniforms. 
Of  the  hostile  armies  not  more  thanC  twenty-fire 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on'  each  side. 
During  the  engagement,  Marshal  Massena  was 
seen  from  the  British  ranks,  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  his  army  in  person,  and  it  is  universally 
confessed,  that  he  displayed  such  a  degree  of 
ability  in  all  his  movements  as  must  have  proved 
successful,  had  he  been  opposed  by  a  general  of 
less  ability  than  Lord  Wellington^ 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the.  French  to  renew 
the  attack  on  the  following  day;  but,  abandoning 
all  hope  of  being  able  to  force  the  position  of  the 
allies,  they  made  an  attempt  to  turn  it.  A  sn^art 
skirmishing  took  place  between  the  light  troops, 
while  Massena  moved  with  a  larg^.body  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  to  reach  the  road  from  Oporto  to 
Coimbra  by  Sardao.  Lord  Wellington,  antici- 
pating that  he  would  make  this  movement^  had 
ordered  Colonel  Trant  to  march  on  this  latter 
post,  and  occupy  the  mountains;  which,  if  effected^ 
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would  have  placed  the  enemy  in  a  most  critical 
situation ;  but  Trant,  through  the  misdirection  of 
a  superior  oflScer^  was  not  able  to  reach  Sardao 
before  the  evening.  This  event  rendering  the 
position  of  Busaco  no  longer  tenable^  Lord 
Wellington  recrossed  the  Mondego,  and  marching 
for  Coimbra  by  a  more  direct  route  than  that 
which  his  adversary  had  taken^  reached  it  on  the 
30th.  Here  he  destroyed  the  magazints^  lest 
they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and 
ordering  his  advanced-guard  to  remain  till  the 
inhabitants  had  removed  their  most  precious 
effects^  he  continued  his  retreat  in  admirable  order 
by  Pombal,  Leiria^  and  Alcobaca,  to  an  impreg^ 
nable  poi^tion  near  Torres  Yedras,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  9th  of  October.  Lord  Wellington 
is  said  to  have  xhosen  this  position  during  his  first 
campaign  in  Portugal^  as  the  spot,  where^  should 
it  be  rendered  necessary,  he  would  make  his  last 
stand  for  the  defence  of  the  country;  and^  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year^  many  men  had 
been  judiciously  employed  in  augmenting  its 
natural  defences,  by  erecting  fortifications  at  every 
assailable  point. 

The  French  entered  Coimbra  on  the  1st  of 
October,  when  a  smart  engagement  took  place 
with  the  Englifeih  rearguard  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mondego.  Massena  found  the  city  (which  had 
contained  twenty  thousand  inhabitants^)  almost 
deserted,  as  nearly  the  whole  population  had  fled 
with  the   allied   army.       The    Lisbon   road   was 

VOL.  IX.  4  A  CHAP.  XXVII, 
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blocked  up  with  carts^  and  beasts  of  burden.    Men 
with  downcast  looks,  and  an  air  of  consternation^ 
and  women  of  genteel  condition,   in  tears,    and 
carrying  screaming  infants,  every  where  met  the 
eye.      All  the  roads  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
presented    similar    melancholy    spectacles.      On 
their  arriv^al  at  Lisbon,  however,  these  wretched 
fugitives  experienced  all  that  care  and  attention 
that  their  sufferings  required^  and  which  a  pater- 
nal governmenl  and  their  generous   compatriots 
could  bestow  upon  them.     People  of  all  ranks  at 
Lisbon    received   them  with   open   arms.     Every 
unoccupied  house  was  hired  by  the  Regency  to 
accommodate  such  of  those  poor  emigrante  as  were 
unable  to   pay  rent,  and  large  sums   were  con* 
tributed  for  their  support.      The   British  nation 
also,  ever  ready  to  sympathise  with  the  distressed 
of  every  country  and  climate,  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions'  nearly  100,000/.  and  a  similar  sum 
was  voted  for  their  relief  by  the  British  House  of 
Commons.     The  sum  was  judiciously  expended  in 
the  purchase  and  freightage  of  such  articles  as 
were  most  immediately   wanted  by  the  miserable 
sufferers. 

Massena  seemed  now  persuaded  that  the  English 
were  in  full  flight  to  their  ships,  that  Portugal  was 
conquered,  and  that  he  had  little  more  to  do  than 
advance  to  Lisbon,  where  he  hoped  to  bring  his 
antagonist  to  battle  during  the  confusion  of  em- 
barkation. Judging  by  the  ardour  and  energy 
which  had  marked  Lord  Wellington's  former  con- 
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duct,  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  British  General 
could  have  patience  still  to  persevere  in  the 
Fabian  system  of  warfare,  which  he  had  pursued 
during  the  preceding  part  of  the  campaign. 
Deceived  by  thesQ  erroneous  views,  he  placed  his 
sick  and  wounded  in  two  intrenched  camps  at 
Coimbra,  with  a  guard  of  only  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  though  twenty  thousand  Portuguese 
militia  were  in  his  rear ;  and  he  followed  hard  at 
the  heels  of  the  allies,  between  whose  rear-guard 
and  the  French  cavalry  there  wa»  daily  skirmish- 
ing. The  activity  of  Colonel  Trant  soon  caused 
Massena  to  regret  his  want  of  precaution. 
Frustrated  in  his  first  attempt  to  protect  Coimbra, ' 
he  now  resolved  on  attacking  the  detachment  of 
the  enemy  left  in  that  city ;  and  being  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  corps 
of  General  Millar  and  Colonel  Wilson,  he 
undertook  this  gallant  exploit  with  his  own 
division  alone.  He  marched  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  near  Fornos,  fell  in  with  a  detachment 
of  the  enemy,  whom  he  speedily  routed.  He  then 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  at  a  gallop,  cross 
the  bridge  over  the  Mondego,  and  take  post  on 
the  Lisbon  road,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  the  French  army  and  the  garrison. 
The  Portuguese  infantry,  in  the  mean  time,  forced 
their  way  into  the  city,  where  the  garrison  made 
a  vigorous  resistance  for  about  an  hour,  and  then 
five  thousand  men  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Horrible .  cruelties  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
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French  on  the  miserable  remnant  of  th«  popula- 
tion of  Coimbra,  Women  >vere  violated,  many  of 
the  aged  and  defenceless  inhabitants  were 
slaughtered,  and  "  nothing/'  said  Colonel  Trant, 
^^  could  exceed  the  state  of  misery  in  which  he 
found  that  city.  The  French,  after  their  dreadful 
outrages  upon  the  people,  had  ransacked  every 
house,  and  church,  and  public  building;  in  pure 
wantonnchs  they  had  set  fire  to  some,  and  they  had 
heaped  up  in  the  streets  in  the  greatest  disorder^ 
all  the  provisions  that  the  army  could  not  carry 
with  it."  The  sight  of  these  sufferings  roused  the 
Portuguese  militia  and  armed  peasantry  almost  to 
madness.  Twice  they  broke  through  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  and  they  would  have  taken  ample 
vengeance  by  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  but 
for  the  respect  they  entertained  for  their  com- 
mander. Apprehensive  that  nothing  but  his  own 
presence  could  preserve  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
enraged  soldiery,  that  brave  officer  accompanied 
his  prisoners  in  person  to  Oporto.  The  re-capture 
of  Coimbra  was  materially  injurious  to  the  further 
operations  of  the  French  army,  as  they  had  no 
longer  a  strong  garrison  in  their  rear,  to  collect 
provisions,  and  check  the  movements  of  the 
Portuguese  militia. 

In  the  mean  time  Massena  continued  his  pursuit 
for  eleven  days,  till  he  was  suddenly  <;hecked  in 
his  career,  on  the  14th,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
formidable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  where  Lord 
Wellington    had   determined   to   make  his  final 
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stand.  This  celebrated  position  consisted  of  a 
line  of  fortiOed  heights^  extending  from  Alhandra 
on  the  Tagus  to  Torres  Vedras,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sissandro.  Behind  these,  two  other  lines  extended 
from  Ericeyra  and  Mafra  on  the  sea  to  the  Tagus^ 
on  which  were  planted  a  great  number  of  heavy 
guns.  Redoubts  were  also  erected  at  Peniche, 
Obidos^  and  other  places,  and  many  of  the  hills 
were  fortiGed.  On  the  left  of  the  position^  the 
whole  of  the  coast  from  Vimiera  to  the  Tagus  was 
studded  with  redoubts,  mounted  with  heavy  artil- 
lery. Mines  had  also  been  formed  in  various 
places,  which  were  ready  to  spring;  and  the  whole 
country,  from  Lisbon  almost  to  the  Mondego^ 
appeared  like  one  fortiGcation  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  On  the  right,  the  banks  of  the  Tagus 
from  Sacaven  upwards  were  Hanked  by  British 
frigates  and  gun-boats,  while  a  battalion  of  British 
seamen  was  formed  to  serve  on  shore  in  defending 
the  fortifieations.*  Lord  Wellington  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Quinta  de  Pero  Negro,  near 
Encharadas.  Marshal  Beresford  was  at  Sobral. 
General  Hill  commanded  on  the  right  at  Alhandra, 


*  The  town  of  Alhandra  having  beea  deserted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  seamen  had  it  to  themselves,  and  during  the  intervals  of 
duty  they  were  frequently  to  be  seen  smoking  and  drinking  in  the 
open  streets,  seated  in  antique  chairs-  belonging  to  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants,  and  exhibiting  all  the  gaiety  and  eccentricity 
of  their  character. 
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and  General  Picton  on  the  left  at  Torres  Yedras. 
The  advanced-guard  under  General  Leith  was  at 
Ribaldeira;  and  the  Lusitanian  Legion^  com- 
manded by  Baron  Eben/  was  stationed  at  Runa, 
in  sight  of  the  French  camp.  Within  the  lines 
had  been  collected  all  the  produce  of  the  country 
through  which  the  allies  had '  retreated ;  and, 
having  Lisbon  in  their  rear,  the  troops  could 
be  supplied  with  every  thing  of  which  they  stood 
in  need.* 


*  Abstract  qf  the  Number  of  Guns  and  Men  employed  in  the 
Lines  qf  ToaREs  VsDRASy  &c.  1810. 

FIRST  LINE. 

Fkom  Utandra  to  the  Valley  of  Callendrlz— 6  works,  13  twelre  pounden;  tiiese 

were  to  be  considered  as  mere  open  batteries. 
To  shut  the  road  through  the  Valley  of  CaUendriz— 2  worics,  400  in&ntiy,  6  tmkn 

pounders. 
From  the  Valley  of  Callendriz  to  the  Valley  of  Sobral— 5  works,  1220  iniantiy,  8 

twelve  pounders,  7  nine  pounders. 
Heights  of  Sobral  de  Monte-Grace    4  works,  2600  infantry,  3  fiTe-and-a-half-indi 

howitsersy  18  twelve  pounders,  10  nine  pounders,  9  six  pounders. 
Sierra  de  St.  Aguda — 2  works,  500  infantry,  4  twelve  pounders,  3  nine  pounders. 
Torres  Vedras — 8  works,  3800  inftuitry,  3  five^and-a-half  inch  howitzers,  15  twelve 

pounders,  18  nine  jxiunderi,  0  six  pounders. 
Envara  de  Cavahieras>-2  works,  560  infantry,  3  twelve  pounders,  4  nine  pounden. 
From  Ponte  de  Ral  to  St  Pedro  de  Coriai^— 3  works,   070  Infiuitiy,   0  twelve 

pounders,  5  nine  pounders. 

Total,  First  Line— 32  worls,  10,040  infantiy,  6  ftve>and-a-half-bM^  howit- 
zers, 72  twelve  pounders,  47  nine  pounders,  15  six  pounders. 


SECOND  LINE. 

From  the  Tagos  to  the  Cayade  Pastilla— 10  works,  2560  inftntiy,  29  twelve" 

pounders,  18  nine  pounders. ' 
Pass  of  Buoellas  -5  works,  10  twelve  pounders,  4  nine  pounden. 
Redoubt  to  cover  the  Retreat— 1  work,  200  in&ntiy,  2  twelve  pounders. 
Pan  of  Faeinal—  8  works,  460  infantry,  6  twelve  pounders,  2  nine  poundeis. 
Pa»  of  Moztactique— 10  works,   2110  infimtiy,  12  twelve  pounden,   12   niiw 

pounders. 
Covering  rood  from  Masn  to  ditto.-  12  works,  3870  in^tiy,  25  twelve  poundefs, 

16  nine  pounders. 
Pass  to  Massa — 14  works,  3650  infanliy,  SO  twelve  pounders,  13  nine  pouftders. 
Between  Massa  ftod  the  sea.    First  Line— 7  works,  1770  infantiy,  20  twelv* 

pounders. 
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In  front  of  these  impenetrable  lines  the  French 
army  lay  inactive  far  a  month;  and  Massena^ 
abandoning  all  idea  of  attacking  a  position  so 
extremely  strong  by  mature,  and  rendered  still 
more  formidable  by  all  the  resources  of  military 
skill,  seemed  only  solicitous  to  provide  for  the 
security  and  subsistence  of  his  army,  which  he 
placed  in  an  extensive  line  of   cantonments,    in 


Ditto,  Second  Line-  3  woikR,  380  {n/aiitiy,  7  twelve  pounders.' 

Total,  Second  Line — 6u  works,  16,400  inlontiy,  141  twelve  pounders,  6S 
nine  pounders. 
To  cover  the  embarkation  at  St  JuIien's-^1 1  works,  SMO  infantry,  6  five-and-a- 
balf-inch  bovitzen,  SO  twenty  four  [iQunders,  48  twelve  ponnders,  9  nine  pound- 
ers, 6  ftix  pounders. 

Grtfnd  Total—  I OT  works,  29,490  inlantiy,  12  iive-and  a-halMnch  howitzers, 
20  twenty-lour  pounders,  262  twelve  pounders,  121  nine  pounders;  21 
six-pounders— Total  of  cannon — 436. 


Tho  remainder  of  the  army  was  employed  in  keeping  up  the 
communication  between  the  Forts  and  the  Reserve. 

lieutenant- Colonel  Jones,  who  published  journals  of  the  sieges 
undertaken  by  the  Allies  in  Spain  in  1811  and  1812,  says,  that 
the  lines  by  which  Lord  Wellington  thus  covered  Lisbon  formed 
the  finest  specimen  of  a  fortified  position  that  was  ever  exhibited. 
Mountains  were  made  the  prominent  points :  all  the  approaches 
were  guarded  by  batteries ;  inundations  were  formed  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  access;  old  roads  were  destroyed,  and  others 
made,  so  as  to  quicken 'very  considerably  the  means  of  cohimuni- 
cation ;  and  these  roads  were  securred  by  works  which  could  not 
bo  reduced  without  artillery.  The  peninsular  situation  of  the  whole 
position  precluded  the  possibility  of  manoeuvring  on  the  flanks, 
cutting  off  the  supplies,  or  getting  in  the  rear ;  and  the  ramifica- 
tions of  '  a  mountain  nearly  reaching  the  works  in  the  fronts 
obstructed  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  to  tho  defenders 
an  advantage  which  rendered  them  equal  to  twice  tho  number  of 
assailants. 
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front  of  the  allies,  in  an  oblique  direction  from 
the  sea  to  the  Tagus.  His  centre  was  at  Sobral^ 
his  right  at  Otta  and  Villa  Nova,  and  the  left  at 
Villa  Franca.  Alcoentre  was  occupied  by  a 
division  of  dragoons,  for  covering  his  right  flank 
from  the  attacks  of  the  British  cavalry  at 
Sissandro.  The  enemy  were,  however,  soon 
driven  from  Villa  Franca,  by  a  thousand  British 
seamen  and  marines,*  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Berkeley.  His  quarters,  which  were 
confined  on  one  side  by  the  Tagus,  were  straitened 
on  the  north  by  the  Portuguese  militia.  Silveira 
occupied  the  roads  from  Guarda  to  Almeida. 
Colonel  Trant  was  at  Coimbra.  Brigadier-General 
Wilson,  after  taking  three  hundred  and  fifty 
French  waggon-drivers,  employed  in  collecting 
provisions,  occupied  the  road  between  Coimbra 
and  Leyria;  and  the  British  cavalry,  with  the 
Portuguese  garrisons  of  Peniche  and  Obidos, 
carried  on  such  an  incessant  warfare  on  the  rear 
and  the  right  of  the  enemy,  that  Massena's  army 
could  not  be  said  to  possess  any  part  of  the 
Portuguese  territory,  but  the  spot  on  which  they 
were  posted. 

The  allies  enjoyed  the  greatest  tranquillity  and 
comfort  within  their  fortifications,  while  the 
French  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  patiently  suffering  every  pi*ivatiou, 
with  the  hope  of  reducing  their  enemies  to  despair. 
They  vainly  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country,  shut  up  as  they  were  with 
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the;  population  of  the  capital  in  a  narrow  and 
sterile  piece  of  ground^  would  speedily  starve  the 
British  army,  and  compel  them  to  fight  or  re- 
embark  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
they  had  the  ocean  behind  thero^  by  which  their 
wants  might  be  supplied  from  both  hemispheres. 
Massena  soon  found  his  own  army  in  the  very 
situation  to  which  he.  had  hoped  to  reduce  his 
adversaries.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  no  less 
than  six  thousand  men  continually,  in  searching 
-  for  provisions  and  ammunition.  The  principal 
supplies  were  derived  from  the  stores  which  the 
farmers  had  buried,  and  the  French  soldiers  were 
such  experienced  depredators^  that  they  had  a 
regular  system  for  discovering  these  secret  hoards. 
A  hammer  and  small  saw  formed  an  essential  part 
of  every  soldier's  baggage^  with  which  he  broke 
open  any  piece  of  furniture  which  was  suspected 
of  containing  treasure.  All  new  masonry  was 
closely  examined  ;  and  where  the  cellar  or  ground 
seemed  uneven,  it  was  dug  up.  Water  was 
sometimes  poured  upon  the  ground^  and  if  the 
earth  appeared  to  absorb  it  faster  in  one  place 
than  in .  another  it  was  broken  up.  During  the 
progress  of  these  researches,  the  eyes  of  some  of 
the  party  were  constantly  fixed  on  the  countenance 
of  the  owner,  that  they  mightjudge  by  its  changes 
where  his  property  was  concealed.  They  found 
wheat  and  millet  for  some  time ;  but  when  these 
were  exhausted  they  lived  on  horned  cattle,  dried 
grapes,  and  other  fruit,*  or  vegetables,<r»and  about 
▼Old  .IX.  4  b  chap.  xxTir. 
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the  beginning  of  November,  the  French  soldiers 
began  to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses  and  mules.* 

Skirmishes  frequently  took  place  on  the  flanks 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  encampment,  in 
one  of  which  General  St.  Croix  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot  from  the  English  boats;  but  in  the 
front  of  the  two  armies  the  most  profound  tran- 
quillity reigned.  The  picquets  on  both  sides 
became  so  familiar,  that  they  sometimes  drank 
wine  together,  and  occasional  humanities  tended 
to  soften  the  horrors  of  war.^  Sickness,  dearth^ 
and  desertion  were  daily  thinning  the  rank^  of  the 
French  army,  and  Massena  made  several  attempts 
to  enlarge  his  quarters,  by  crossing  the  Tagos,  all 
the  bridges  of  which  had  been  broken  down,  and 
getting   into    Lower   £stramadura  and   Alentejo, 


*  About  this  period  the  following  placard  was  posted  up  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  French  camp — **  A  French  soldier  should 
have  the  heart  of  a  lion^  the  stomach  of  a  mouse,  and  the 
humanity  of  a  brute." 

t  Some  French  soldiers  in  front  of  the  picquet  of  the  92d 
regiment  had  a  bullock  which  they  were  about  to  kill  for  their 
dinners ;  the  anitnal  havingescapcd  into  the  neutral  ground*  was  hhot 
by  the  British,  and  fell  within  their  lines.  While  tho  soldias 
were  cutting  up  their  prize,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  hy  the 
French  officer,  begging  part  of  the  beef ;  remarking,  at  tb^  same 
time,  that  he  knew  the  English  were  foo  generom  to  deprive  hfs 
men  of  the  only  provisions  they  had  for  the  day.  The  mes^eager 
was  sent  back  with  half  of  the  beef,  several  loaves  of  white  bi^ad, 
and  a  bottle  of  mm. 
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which  had  been  hitherto  untouched.  But  Uie 
whole  country  was  up  in  arms  against  him; 
General  Fane  was  stationed  with  a  considerable 
force  to  repel  every  attempt  of  this  nature ;  and 
their  foraging  parties  were  kept  in  check  by  the 
fortress  of  Abrantes  and  the  river  Zezere.  Lord 
Wellington,  having  been  reinforced  by  nine  or  ten 
thousand  men  tinder  the  Marquis  de  Romana,  and 
some  regiments  from  England,  was  now  enabled 
to  use  increased  exertions  to  frustrate  the  projects 
of  the  enemy. 

After  continuing  a  month  before  the  British 
lines,  Massena,  finding  the  country  which  he 
occupied  entirely  exhausted,  and  that  his  army, 
being  greatly  thinned  by  various  causes,  could 
not  maintain  its  ground  in  Portugal  without 
considerable  reinforcements,  resolved  to  fall  back 
on  8antarem,  which  commanded  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Estremadura,  and  thus  secure  a  retreat  into 
Spain.  This  movement  was  commenced  in  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  November,  Bnd  was  con* 
ducted  in  so  able  a  manner,  that  though  the. 
advanced  guard  of  the  allies  pursued  on  the 
following  day,  not  more  than  four  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  The 
new  position  of  the  French  formed  a  triangle^  of 
which  Santarem  and  the  Tagus  were  the  base, 
the  Zezere  one  of  the  legs,  and  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains the  other.  Bridges  were  thrown  across  the 
Zezere,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  stationed  at 
Punhete,    which    was    fortified.    Their  cavalry, 
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amounting  to  nine  or  ten  thousand,  were  placed  in 
cantonments  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus 
towards  Upper  Betra,  and  redoubts  were  constructed 
at  variuiis  points  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
By  these  means  Massena  greatly  enlarged  the 
circle  on  which  he  depended  for  subsistence,  and 
he  was  much  more  conveniently  situated  to  receive 
the  reinforcements  which heexpected  underDrouet 
and  Gardanne,  and  from  the  armies  of  Soult  and 
Mortter. 

Apprehensive  that  the  enemy  had  made  this 
movement  with  a  view  of  crossing  the  Tagus, 
Lord  Wellington  sent  General  Hill  across  the  river 
to  watch  his  motions.  He  advanced  with  the  rest 
of  his  army  on  the  19th  to  the  Rio  Major,' 
opposite  Santarem,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Cartaxo.  His  advanced-posts  were  placed  between 
the  Rio  Major  and  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras^  to 
which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  retire  should  the 
French  be  enabled  to  advance  against  him  with 
superior  forces.  The  activity  and  vigilance  of  the 
British  General  was  at. this  time  the  universal  sub- 
ject of  encomium.  He  constantly  slept  in  his 
clothes,  rose  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  at 
five  he  visited  his  advanced  posts.  This  noble 
example  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  not  only  ia 
the  army  but  throughout  this  quarter  of  the 
country  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  All  the 
population  to  the  gates  of  Lisbon  was  in  arms. 
That  city   was  garrisoned  by   marines  from  the 
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British  fleets  the  former  garrison  having  been  sent 
to  reinforce  the  army.  To  guard  against  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  from  Almeida  to  Lisbon^ 
jQ;reat  fortifications  were  raised  on  the  south  of  the 
Tagus^  and  the  peninsula^  formed  by  a  smaU  bay 
at  Moita^  near  Aldea  Gallega,  on  the  Tagus,  and 
the  bay  of  St.  Ubes,  at  Settuval,  was  cut  off 
from  the  French  by  a  double  line  of  fortifications^ 
armed  with  heavy  artillery. 

The  strength  of  the  position  which  Massena 
had  so  judiciously  chosen^  securing  him  from  any 
apprehension  of  attack^  he  was  enabled  to  throw 
two  bridges  over  the  Zezere,  and  occupy  both 
banks  of  that  river  with  a  division  of  infantry^ 
'which  watched  Abrantes,  and  protected  the  fo- 
raging parties  in  Upper  Estremadurar  In  the 
month  of  December^  Gardanne's  and  Drouet's 
divisions  joined  his  army^  after  sustaining  on 
their  march  many  sharp  conflicts  with  the 
Portuguese  militia^  under  Silveira^  Bacellar,  and 
Wilson.  These  two  bodies  added  to  the  French 
army  a  reinforcement  of  about  seventeen  thousand 
men,  and  tbey  were  now  enabled  to  occupy  the 
country  between  the  sea  and  the  Tagus,  towards 
Punhete  and  Santarem.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  the  French,  were  actively  employed  in 
building  boats  at  Punhete,  to  throw  a  bridge  over 
the  Tagus,  and  the  British  were  equally  occupied 
in  erecting  strong  batteries,  and  making  various 
other  preparations  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
river.      The  divisions  of  Hill,    Beresford,   Fane, 
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and  Erskine  were  stationed  ou  the  left  bank, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  in  canton- 
ments on  the  ri^ht.  Sir  Brent  Spencer  and 
Cameron  were  at  Cartaxo ;  Crawford  between 
that  place  and  Santarem;  Picton  at  Torres 
Yedras ;  Cole  at  Azambujo;  Campbell  at  Alen- 
quer;  and  Leith  at  Alcoentre.  Such  were  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  armies  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  fate  of  Portugal  still  remained 
undecided  ^  but  the  success  which  had  hitherto 
attended  the  admirable  system^  opposed  by  Lord 
Wellington  to  the  progress  of  the  most  powerful 
army  which  had  yet  advanced  to  the  conquest  of 
that  country,  excited  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
its  final  deliverance. 


*  The  Facts  detailed  in  this  Volume  have  been  derived 
Doctor  Neale's  and  Mr*  Moore'ft  Narratives  of  theCampai^of  Sir 
John  Moore  in  Spain. — Elliot-  on^  the  DeCence  of  Portugal. — 
Elliott's  Memoirs  of  Wellington. — Rocca's  Memoirs  of  the  Wan 
of  the  French  in  Spain. — Naval  and  Military  Chronicles. — 
Military  Panorama. — Annual  Register. — Edinburgh  Annual  Regis- 
ter.— Gazettes,  French  Bulletins,  and  other  Official  Papers. — 
Hargrove's  Account  of  the  Expedition  to  Walcheren. —  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  &c.  &c. 

END  OF  THE  NINTH  VOLUME. 

C,  BeDthtfm,  Piinter,  Publin. 
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